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PREFACE. 



The following outlines of Lectures (or Lessons, for they partake 
of the nature of both) were given to a Glass, that had gone through 
a detailed course of Geography, with occasional portions of History. 
They are not intended as a substitate for, but to encourage further 
study, and to supply a sort of £rame to set the picture in. 

When the Author was called upon to prepare this course, he 
looked in vain to the great Historians, French or English, for gui- 
dance in a just philosophical view of general History. Unhappily 
the subject has fallen mainly into the hands of Infidels, such as 
Voltaire, Gibbon, and Hume, or of Ladtudinarians, such as Robert- 
son and Sismondi ; the former of whom has been shown by Mr. 
Maitland, in his work on the Dark Ages, to have been very ill- 
informed as to the real condition of the Mediaeval Church. The 
Infidel writers naturally took no account of the real influences of 
Christianity, nor the Latitudinarians, of the Church, as the Divine 
Teacher of Christianity. 

Doubtless all the above writers have very great merits as histo- 
rians, narrators, and philosophers ; but their antichristian or hereti- 
cal opinions make their works more dangerous than useful: and 
the fact is a startling one, that our youth draws its historical know- 
ledge mainly from such impure wells. 

Montesquieu's work on the rise and fall of the Roman Empire is 
perhaps the most valuable modem work of the kind^ prior to the 
19th Century. 



VI 

BoBsuet can hardly be said to have answered the expectations 
formed of his talents and learning, in the attempt made to trace the 
Providential government of this world, in his Universal History. 

Of the later writers in the present century. Dr. Miller, in his 
Philosophical History, has followed in the same track as Bossuet. 
One cannot help feeling that it is almost a presumptuous line to at- 
tempt, resting as the application does on no foundation but private 
opinion. 

Of Hallam it seems almost impertinence in the Author to venture 
to speak, so admirable is he in his judgment on most historical 
questions : but it is the remark of many great and wise men, that 
he seems to have no conception whatever of the Church's being a 
Divine Institution, and therefore that he is an unsafe guide in that 
most essential point. 

The Author felt, then, that in order to present to the student's 
mind an idea of the Unity of History, he could only find a clue to 
the tangled maze in the Divine Bevelation of the Church — " the 
Witness," and "the Pillar and Ground of the Truth." He had seen 
this key applied to the locked treasures of Ancient History, in that 
most interesting little work of the Venerable Archdeacon R. Wilber- 
force's, called " The Five Empires ;" and in some measure Schlegel, 
Guizot, and Batisbonne had launched into the ocean of Modern 
History, with the same polar star for their guide. 

It will be seen therefore that one leading idea pervades all these 
Lectures, viz. that the Church of Christ is the Centre of Light, to- 
wards which all Antiquity was attracted, and from which all Modern 
History radiates. History is considered as the record of the morally 
centripetal and centrifugal forces, the conflict between the Seed of 
the woman and the seed of the serpent, the Church of Christ and 
the world, — ^the former presenting the only real Unity, the latter 
either counterfeiting the Truth, or striving to introduce Disunion. 
(See Lecture X.) 
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The Author makes little or no claim to originality of any sort, 
having merely recast other men's labours into his own mould. 

He has only in conclusion to acknowledge the kind and valuable 
suggestions he has received from the Rev. E.G. Hawtrey, D. D. 
Head Master, and the Rev. H. Dupxiis, Assistant Master of Eton; 
from the Rev. W. SeweU, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; and 
from Professors Latham and Creasy, of University College, Londoriy 
and Fellows of King's College, Cambridge, Mr. J. Arrowsmith 
most kindly and zealously supplied the Author with excellent Maps 
for his purpose. 



Eton College, 
Jan, 6thy 1845. 
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NOTICE. 



'■^S^-r^' /N^TN/V 



The Authorities of the School, considering the Tenth and Five 
following Lectures on Modern History deal with too decidedly 
controversial subjects, have thought it advisable that they should 
not he inserted in the Edition used in the School. 



C. J. A. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. 



LECTURE I. 



JEWISH HISTORY. 



Perhaps we may considerthe whole 
History of Nations as a develope- 
ment, on a large scale, of human na- 
ture. This seems to have been done 
in three grand Phases, or divisions of 
about equal duration each : — 

1. The world before the Flood. 

2. The JEtsl from the Flood to the 
Birth of Christ. 

3. The Christian ^ra. 

These three periods seem to have dif- 
fered in the degree or nature of that 
Revelation and positive Institution 
of a Church, vouchsafed to them by 
God. 

Thus in the first we have but few 
traces of a Revelation permanently 
secured from decay by any external 
Institution. (See Genesis t Chap. IV. 
and Chap. VI. 1—6; 

In the second jieriod we have a 
nation constituted a Church, and 
placed in a central position, round 
which all the other ffreat political 
communities of the world revolved, 
as in their orbits, and at particular 
periods of their History, for the 
most part in their acme, or just be- 
fore their faU, were brought into 
contact with it. Thus the light of 
Revelation flashed upon the heathen 
world from the Temple of Jerusalem, 
as if to try whether they would re- 
ceive it or no : and at no time did 
the Providence of God leave them 
altogether " without a witness" of 
Himself. {See Gale's Court qf the 
Gentiles.) ^^ 



" About the time when the first 
worldly empire came to its strength 
under Semiramis, it pleased God to 
make gradual and silent preparation 
in another manner for that kingdom, 
in which the nations of this world 
were finally to be united. This was 
done by the call of Abraham. Abra- 
ham was the chief of one of the eld- 
est tribes of Shem's children ; and 
though even among them the wor- 
ship of idols had begun to appear, 
{Josh. XXIV. 2.) yet the God of No- 
ah was remembered in this family, 
{Gen. XXXI. 53.) which had remain- 
ed at Ur in Chaldea, near man's first 
dwelling-place, and which probably 
had long been influenced by the 
neighbourhood of Noah himself. 
From this country, now become the 
seat of the Babylonian empire, Abra- 
ham was called to depart, b. c. 1921. 
^' The Lord had said unto him. Get 
thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house, unto a land that I will shew 
thee : and I will make of thee a 
great nation, and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great, and thou 
shalt be a blessing ; and I will bless 
them that bless thee, and curse him 
that curseth thee : and in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed." Gen. XII. 1—3. 

This promise is the great charter 
of the Church. When Adam lost 
Paradise, God had promised him, 
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that of the woman's seed should 
come a Deliverer for the human race. 
{Gen. III. 15.) And now the hope 
was to gain shape and substance, by 
being embodied in those lasting in - 
stitutions which have their comple- 
tion in the Church. 

When Jacob's family first settled 
in Egypt, it was in number but se- 
venty persons ; but after remaining 
two hundred and sixteen years in 
that country, it was increased into a 
vast multitude. (Gen, XLYI.) At that 
time there rose up a king of a new 
family, who was ignorant of the ser- 
vices which had been rendered to 
Egypt by Joseph. This new Pha- 
raoh, — so the kings of Egypt were 
called, from a word which signifies 
the sun, ( Wilkinson* s Ancient Egypt ^ 
eh. II.) — ^was guilty of those great 
cruelties towards Israel which God 
punished by the infliction of ten 
plagues, (b. c. 1491.) At first he 
subjected them to excessive labour in 
preparing bricks for his treasure 
cities and other public buildings; 
and more ancient bricks have been 
found to bear his mark than that of 
any other king of Egypt. {Ibid, ch.^l. 
99.) But as this did not check their 
increase, he put their children to 
death, until God was pleased by a 
stretched out arm to bring them up 
out of the house of bondage. 

The Israelites had dwelt two hun- 
dred and sixteen years in Egypt, and 
four hundred and twenty years had 
passed since Abraham had received 
the promise of the land of Canaan, 
when God called them to its posses- 
sion, (b. 0. 1491.) 

As God delivered His people by 
miracle from Egypt, so, by like mi- 
racle, did He preserve them in the 
wilderness. Forty years they re- 
mained there; they received new 
laws, they formed new habits, till 
they were ready to come forth as a 
separate people into the country 
they were to possess. "These 
things happened unto them for 
ensamples ; and they are written 
for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come." 
(1 Cor, X. 11.) In His dealings 
with Israel it pleased God to give 
a sign of His dispensations with 
the Church at large. Israel was led 
through the waters of the Red Sea ; 



so has God appointed that through 
the waters of baptism men pass into 
His Church. (1 Cor. X. 2.) As by 
this ordinance men are admitted into 
** the number of God's faithful and 
elect children," {Baptismal Service,) 
so was the nation of Israel "elected" 
to be a " special people." {Deut. VII. 
6.) Thus was their general predesti- 
nation a sign of the election of indi- 
viduals in later days to Christian 
privileges. So, again, the manna 
with which they were fed in the wil- 
derness was a type of that heavenly 
food with which, in His holy Com- 
munion, our Lord refreshes His 
faithful servants. {John VI. 51.) The 
wilderness, in which they walked so 
long, resembled the world we inha- 
bit ; and the heavenly state was sig- 
nified by the Canaan of rest which 
lay beyond. {Heh. IV. 8.) 

When the Israelites had been for- 
ty years in the wilderness, they ad- 
vanced under Joshua, the successor 
of Moses, against the nations of 
Canaan, (b. c. 1451.) These people, 
the most corrupt of the children of 
Noah, had, in consequence, been 
sentenced by God to total destruc- 
tion. {Gen. IX. 25.) In Abraham's 
time " their iniquity was not yet 
fuU," {Deut. IX. 4. Gen, XV. 16; 
Gen. XVIII. 20.) though Sodom 
and Gomorrah were, even in that 
day, visited by a supernatural ruin. 
But now the time of their punish- 
ment was come, and the Israelites 
were ordered to inflict it. As the 
executioners of God's sentence, Is- 
rael was required to destroy those 
nations from under heaven. This 
was, in a measure, effected during 
the time of Joshua. The land was 
divided among the twelve tribes ; and 
during the space of three hundred 
and fifty years they lived in it with- 
out temporal king, without settled 
government, distinct from all other 
people ; at times oppressed by their 
neighbours, as a punishment for their 
neglect of God's law, and then again 
restored by one or another deliverer, 
upon their repentance. Meanwhile 
the public worship of their nation 
weis at Shiloh, in the land of 
Ephraim, where the ark and the ta- 
bernacle of the congregation had 
been placed by Joshua. 

During the long interval in which 
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the judges ruled, there seems to have 
been no progress towards those great 
events which formed the design of 
Israelis history. Yet it \?as obvious 
that the purpose of the law* had not 
yet been attained ; and all might un- 
derstand that one part at least of 
Abraham's promise, which extended 
to all nations of the earth, had not 
been accomplished. At the end of 
this time begins a new period in the 
history of Israel, — a succession of 
prophets, who uttered fresh predic- 
tions, and of princes who gave fresh 
examples, of Messiah's kin8;dom. 
This period (b. c. 1176,) was intro- 
duced by Samuel the prophet. His 
commission was shown by predic- 
tions, of which the fulfilment was so 
manifest and immediate, that ** all 
Israel, from Dan to Beersheba, knew 
that Samuel was established to be a 
prophet of the Lord." (1 Sam. III. 
20.) 

But not only did Samuel exercise 
the ordinary offices of the priest- 
hood, — he laid the foundation of 
institutions by which the condition 
of Israel was greatly amended. He 
found the people, as the last chapters 
of the book of Judges teach us, in its 
domestic habits and its daily life, lit- 
tle raised above the surrounding hea- 
then. How was this to be remedi- 
ed ? Some permanent means of in- 
struction was needed. For this pur- 
pose he established the colleges of the 
sons of the prophets. He began with 
two places — one, the hill of God near 
Bethel; (1 Sam. X. 6.) the other, 
Naioth in Ramah, near his own resi- 
dence, (1 Sam, XIX. 20.) and there 
collected a band of youths, whom he 
trained for God's service. The ob- 
ject of these institutions was not 
merely the instruction of the young. 
In them, as in the cathedrals of our 
own land, the solemn service of God 
was continually maintained; music 
and singing were employed to im- 
press the minds of a thoughtless 
generation ; and thus two places at 
least in the land displayed in its per- 
fection that devotional character 
which belonged especially to the sit- 
uation of God*s chosen people. 

Such colleges of the prophets last- 
ed and increased during the days of 
the monarchy. To this institution 
likewise Samuel, though unwilling- 



ly, led the way ; and at the desire of 
the people, not contented by the Al- 
mighty's immediate government, he 
was instructed to appoint a king. 
He first anointed Saul, and then Da- 
vid, to the royal office. And in Da- 
vid, who was wonderfully brought 
without his own seeking to the king- 
dom, and still more in Solomon, his 
son, the course of God's Providence 
was further discovered, (b. c. 1015.) 
For not only did the greatness, 
strength, and splendour of Solomon 
realise that promise of worldly pow- 
er which was made to Abraham, but 
it afforded a figure of that spiritual 
kingdom which the future seed of 
David was to establish. Solomon 
was endowed by God with a wisdom 
which was far more valuable than 
any earthly greatness. ** He was 
wiser than all men ; than Ethan the 
Ezrahite, and Heman, and Chalcol, 
and Darda, the sons of Mahol : and 
his fame was in all nations round 
about." (1 KinffSy IV. 31.) Solo- 
mon's wisdom is remembered, be- 
cause it is preserved in the record of 
God's holy Scripture; but how 
short-lived is human fame, seeing 
that men, in their day the wisest in 
the East, but for this verse would be 
altogether forgotten ! 

As it is the privilege of the Chris- 
tian Church that our Lord is more es- 
pecially present in its appointed con- 
gregations, so was it the glory of Is- 
rael, that in its place of national wor- 
ship God appeared. But in the time 
of Samuel the ark had been removed 
from Shiloh; and after being re- 
stored by the Philistines, who had 
taken it captive, it had been kept in 
various places till David brought it 
to Mount Sion. There Solomon fi- 
nally placed it, in the most holy 
place of his temple, which became 
from that time the centre of Israel's 
worship. 

In Solomon one port of the pro- 
mise to Abraham seems for a time to 
be satisfied ; yet is his glory dimin- 
ished before his death, as though to 
prove that the kingdom of Israel is 
not yet completely manifested. Da- 
vid has the assurance of eterncd do- 
minion; yet the kingdom of peace is 
not to be looked for in his days. 
Moses, the lawgiver, may not enter 
the land of promise. Only in the 
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Son of God do these separate cha- 
racters find their complete perfection. 
For the likeness of the promised 
Mediator is conspicuous throughout 
the sacred volume, as in a picture, 
moving along the line of the history 
in one or other of His destined of- 
fices; the dispenser of blessings in 
Joseph — the inspired interpreter of 
truth in Moses — the conqueror in 
Joshua — ^the active preacher in Sam- 
uel — the suffering combatant in Da- 
vid — and in Solomon the triumphant 
and glorious king. 

On the death of Solomon, the king- 
dom of Israel was divided. That 
such should be the case had been 
predicted by God as a punishment 
for Solomon's sins ; it was brought 
about by the folly of Rehoboam, 
Solomon's son, and by the turbulence 
of the people. Two tribes only, Ju- 
dah and Benjamin, remained subject 
to Rehoboam ; the other ten made 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, their 
king. 

After Jeroboam and his son, va- 
rious kings ruled over the ten tribes ; 
but they continued to worship those 
calves which had been designed to 
draw men from God's temple at Je- 
rusalem. At length, about fifty years 
after Jeroboam's time, Ahab introdu- 
ced the worship of Baal from the 
neighbouring city of Sidon. 

By Elijah, and Elisha, who came 
after him, the schools of the sons of the 
prophets were set up or strengthened, 
which served to maintain some mea- 
sure of piety in the land. Yet all 
things went back, as might have 
been expected when the promise of 
Abraham was despised; so that at 
length the nation of Israel was car- 
ried captive into the land of Assyria, 
never to be reinstated. 

Meanwhile the kingdom of Judah 
was prosperous when it served God, 
and afflicted when it forsook Him. 

But the public actions of the na- 
tion depended much upon its prince ; 
and though some of the Kings of 
Judah, as Ahaziah and Ahaz, were 
wicked, some were good, as Asa,Je- 
hoshaphat, and Hezekiah. This last 
was on t^ throne of Judah when the 
ten tribes were finally cast off, and 
carried captive into Assyria. And 



then it was that God declared, by His 
prophet Hosea, that His election, 
which had fallen on Isaac, one of the 
sons of Abraham, and on Jacob, in- 
stead of his brother Esau, should 
move henceforth in the line of the 
Jewish nation. " Ephraim compas- 
seth Me about with lies, and the 
house of Israel with deceit ; but Ju- 
dah yet ruleth with God, and is faith- 
ful with the saints." (Hosea, XI. 12.) 
After the death of Sardanapalus, the 
Assyrian empire was divided for a time 
into two parts, one of which had Ba- 
bylon for its capital, and the other 
Nineveh. By this last, which had 
the easier communication with Ca- 
naan, the ten tribes were carried into 
captivity. Ten years later, (b.c. 721.) 
Sennacherib, who had succeeded 
Shalmanezer, came up against Ju- 
dah. At this time the kingdom of 
Babylon was little dreaded, for the 
wide desert seemed to be an effectual 
barrier between it and Jerusalem. 
And therefore, when its king sent 
messengers to congratulate Hezekiah 
on his recovery from sickness, he told 
the prophet Isaiah that they came 
**from a far country, even from Ba- 
bylon." fisaiah, XXXIX. 3.) But 
this distant and friendly kingdom 
was declared by God to be appointed 
for the final punishment of the Jew- 
ish people, while from their more 
threatening enemies of Nineveh they 
were miraculously delivered. When 
Sennacherib was already encamped 
against Jerusalem, '* the angel of the 
Lord went forth, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians a himdred and 
four score and five thousand." fisaiah 
XXXVII. 36 J The promise of present 
preservation, and the assurance that 
the nation most dreaded was not ap- 
pointed to injure them, gave peace 
and tranquillity during the remnant 
of Hezekiah's days ; and at this time 
(b. c. 710.) God bestowed upon His 
people a still further blessing in those 
predictions of the final glories of 
Christ's kingdom, which form the 
last half of Isaiah's prophecy. 

It was not until four generations 
after Hezekiah, that Isaiah's pre- 
dictions concerning Babylon were 
accomplished. Manasseh, Heze- 
kiah's son, had especially provoked 
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God's wrath against His people, by 
filling Jerusalem with the innocent 
blood of His servants. (2 KingSy 
XXIV. 4.) No national sin so much 
excited God's anger as this persecu- 
tion of His Church. In it Isaiah is 
supposed to have perished, — sawn 
asunder by Manasseh's order. iHeb. 
XI. 37.) This was the age of the 
chief prophets. Jeremiah's predic- 
tions were uttered in the time of Jo- 
siah, Manasseh's grandson, and of 
Josiah's sons. In the latter part of 
this time, Ezekiel prophesied in 
Chaldea, and Daniel in Babylon. 
Hosea and Micah had lived in the 
days of Hezekiah ; Amos shortly be- 
fore. Thus was the Jewish Church 
prepared for that great judgment 
which was shortly to fall upon it. 
The CAPTIVITY, — delayed for a time 
in consequence of Josiah's reforma- 
tion, — came shortly afterwards, in 
the days of Zedekiah, Josiah's son. 

After the taking of Babylon, the 
era of the complete establishment of 
the Persian power, Cyrus left the su- 
preme authority nominally in the 
hands of Darius the Mede, — accord- 
ing to Xenophon, his uncle, who 
lived, however, little more than a 
year longer. {Dan. V. 31.) Under 
both these princes, Daniel was cho- 
sen to exercise the office of chief 
president over the hundred and 
twenty princes who seem to have 
been appointed over the king's reve- 
nue. {Dan. VI. 2.) His wisdom and 
incorruptness in this high office — vir- 
tues which the Persians afterwards 
found it scarce possible to secure 
in those who filled the like place — 
afford an example to all rulers, of 
the advantage of conducting public 
duties in the fear of God. For with 
all this vast burden, he found time to 
pray to God three times a day, and in 
consequence he continued ** faithful, 
neither was there any error or fault 
found in him." {Dan. VI. 4.) His 
influence may have facilitated the re- 
storation of his nation to their own 
land ; but the measure was so con- 
trary to the ordinary policy of the 
Persians, whose object always was to 
break up the ties which bound toge- 
ther the subject-states of their em- 
pire, that its real motive can be found 
only in the declaration which com- 



mences the book of Ezra, that *^ the 
Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, 
king of Persia." {Ezral. 1.) 

The seventy years, during which 
God had declared that JerussJem and 
Judah should remain desolate, were 
now accomplished. {.Dan. IX. 2.) 
and Cyrus made proclamation 
that they might re -occupy their 
land, (2 Chron. XXXVI. 22. b. c. 
536.) and rebuild their temple. 
{Ezray I. 2.) 

As the time drew nearer for that 
spiritual kingdom which was to arise 
out of Judaea, the influence of the 
Jewish people increased. Their in- 
tercourse with other nations was aug- 
mented by the settlement of a large 
colony at Alexandria, the seat of traf- 
fic, whence they spread into the west. 
Thus were the temporal plans of 
Alexander made subservient to the 
purposes of God. For the sake of 
this colony, the Jewish Scriptures 
were translated into the Greek lan- 
guage, and attention was drawn to 
them by their introduction into the 
great library formed by King Ptol- 
emy at Alexandria. This transla- 
tion, called the Septuagint, from the 
number of persons [seventy-two] 
who were said to be employed upon 
it, made the Gentiles acquainted with 
the predictions of that universal 
empire, which was shortly to arise 
out of Judaea. {Tacitusp Hist. 
V. 13.) 

Among the apocryphal writings 
are found the books of Maccabees, 
which relate how the Jews defended 
themselves against a tyrannical 
prince of the family of the Seleucidee, 
named Antiochus Epiphanes. (b. c. 
170.) They had been kindly treated 
by Alexander the Great ; and receiv- 
ed from him so many privileges, that 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, re- 
fers them to the effect of a vision 
which Alexander had seen before he 
left home, and in which a person who 
resembled the Jewish high-priest en- 
couraged him to his expedition. 
Alexander's successors likewise had 
favoured them, and settled them in 
various parts of their dominions. 
{Josephus, XII. 3.) But Antiochus 
Epiphanes sought the destruction of 
their nation and worship, as though 
he would have prevented the estab-- 
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lishment of that spiritaal empire, for 
which these were making provision. 
Not that Antiochus, more than 
worldly men in general, had any es- 
pecial desire for the injury of the 
Church; but the measures which 
were essential to its being, interfered 
with those worldly plans which he 
thought more important. If the 
Jewish system, which now seemed to 
hang by a thread, was done away, 
where would have been the spiritual 
preparation for Messiah's kingdom ? 
But what was this to the Grecian 
monarch, when he found that his 
empire was weakened by the preju- 
dices which it involved ? He found 
the Jews a separate people in the 
midst of the nations ; and in order 
to amalgamate them with his other 
subjects, he determined to overthrow 
whatever was peculiar in their insti- 
tutions. Religion he saw to be the 
basis of them all; and as the first 
step, therefore, in grecising the Jew- 
ish people, he required them to re- 
nounce their faith. This is that "vile 
person," of whom Daniel prophesies 
in his eleventh chapter, who shall 
not " regard the God of his fathers, 
nor the desire of women, nor regard 
any god ; for he shall magnify him- 
self above all." {Dan. XI. 37.) 
Against him God raised up a brave 
family, called the Maccabees, from 
the title of their first leader, who, be- 
cause he broke in pieces all opposi- 
tion, was called the Hammerer. 
(MaccabcBUS was a personal name. 
Compare JosephuSy XII. 8, and 1 Mace, 
II. 66.) By this family the Jewish 
nation was preserved, when it seem- 
ed in the utmost danger : they 
maintained the peculiarity of its 
distinctive institutions ; and thus was 
fulfilled the prophecy of God, that 
it should continue to be a separate 
people till the coming of our Lord. 
** The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Sluloh come." {Gen. 
XLIX. 10.) 

The predictions of the prophet 
Daniel concerning Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and the Jews who contended 
for the preservation of their Church 
and nation, have probably a further 



meaning, and describe the fate of 
Christ's Church and its enemies in 
after- times. Antiochus is but a t3rpe 
of every carnal ruler who sacrifices 
the Church, because he finds it in his 
way in the attainment of earthly 
greatness. Yet these predictions de- 
pict exactly the conduct of this ty- 
rannous king, and of the valiant 
Maccabees. 

The heroic days of the Maccabees 
were now passed ; and Antipater the 
Idumcan, father of Herod, who was 
at present an adherent of Hyrcanus, 
was shortly afterwards made ruler of 
Judea by Pompey. 

And now the world began to pre- 
sent a very diflferent appearance from 
any thing which had been seen with- 
in the recollection of man. None of 
the three preceding empires had 
filled the earth so completely as did 
the Roman. The power of none 
seemed to be so well compacted. 
The Romans, who had never been a 
year at peace since their city was 
built, were now free from all ene- 
mies ; and the temple of Janus, 
which it was their custom to open 
whenever they went to war, was for 
the first time permanently closed. 
Mankind began to look with wonder 
on what should follow this new state 
of things. A contemporary heathen 
historian {Polybius, I. 3.) expresses 
his surprise at seeing the whole des- 
tiny of the tribes of men thus gather- 
ed into a single channel, and ready 
to expand itself into some unwonted 
form. 

The general extension of the 
Greek language throughout the East 
co-operated with this universal out- 
spread of the Roman power. The 
truths which had been gathered from 
the Old Testament worked among 
the heathen. An universal empire— 
a reign of peace — the deliverance of 
mankind, — these they knew were ex- 
pected. Hence the Roman poet Vir- 
gil predicts the birth of one who 
should bring back the era of ancient 
innocence and plenty. {Eel. IV.) 

Such were men's expectations ; 
but, as has happened in all times, 
they expected from the world that 
which was to be manifested in the 
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Church. For they knew not the 
full glory of that prophecy, which it 
has been given to us to understand : 
" Unto us a child is bom, unto us 
a son is given: and the govern- 



ment shall be upon His shoulder: 
and His name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace". {Isaiah IX. 6—) 



See Wilberforce's Five Empires, from which this is extracted. 
Geography, — Arrowsmith's Map of Palestine, 
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ASIA. 



Progress of Geographical Knowledge^ 



The first map was made on brass 
by Anaximander, (Herod, V, 49.) 
representing the Persian Empire as 
far as Beloo Dagh, about 70° E. 
Long. — ^The next addition to Geo- 
graphy was made by Dicsearchus 
and Nearchus, (followers of Alex* 
ander the Great,) who published 
accounts of India and the Persian 
Gulf. — ^The Europeans knew very 
little more of Asiatic Geography, 
till the time of Marco Polo, (the 
Venetian Herodotus,) who resided 
at the court of Kublai Khan in 
China, from 1275, A. D. to 1292, 
and wrote an account of the Mon- 
golian Empire, as far as Japan, 
leading the way to Columbus' dis- 
covery. — ^The true relative positions 
of these countries were not known 



till the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered by Diaz, in 1487, A. D. 
and doubled 1497, by Vasco de 
Gama. 

The North of Asia was first ex- 
plored by the Russians, in the 16th 
and ,17th Centuries.— The N. E. 
Cape was circumnavigated first by 
Hetman, a Russian, in 1648, A. D. 
and this discovery was completed 
by Peter the Great, who took pos- 
session of Kamschatka, 1696, A. D. 
Our knowledge of China was ob- 
tained through the Jesuit Mission- 
aries of Rome, who got into the 
country, and in favour with the 
court, from A. D. 1600, to 1759 ;— 
and of Japan, from Portuguese and 
Dutch Missionaries and Merchants. 



Description of the Continent of Asia, 



The chief features of this coun- 
try, which have particularly affected 
the march of civilization, and the 
Political History of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, are the direction (E. 



and W.) of the Highlands of Cen- 
tral Asia, with their River Sys- 
tem, — and the surrounding Low- 
lands. 

First. The Mountain ranges may 
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best be resolved into three chains 
(with their ramifications) : — 

1. The Central line, which, for 
distinction, we may call the Hindoo 
Coosh chain, extends, with hardly 
any interruption, from Caucasus in 
a S. £. direction under the Caspian 
Sea, forming the Northern Boun- 
dary of Persia, Cabul, and India, 
and ending in the Himalaya. 

2. The Tauric range is almost 
parallel with the former, lying to 
the South of it, and commencing in 
Asia Minor, separating Mesopota- 
mia and Assyria from Persia, skirt- 
ing the Southern coast of Persia, — 
and then running Northwards, par- 
allel with the Indus, joins the Hin- 
doo Coosh Proper. 

3. The Altaic range runs in a 
N. E. direction, from Hindoo 
Coosh Proper, to the N. E. Cape. 

Now, within these mountain ranges, 
there lie two systems of Table -land, 
one on the West, between the Tau- 
ric and Central range, reaching 
from the Black Sea to the Himalaya, 
and called the Plateau of Iran. — ^The 
other on the East, between the Him- 
alaya and Altaic range, reaching to 
the Coast of Corea, and called the 
Plateau of Thibet or Cobi ; but this 
Eastern Plateau is cut up into vallies 
and mountains, and consequently 
produces a very extensive river- 
aj/stem, whereas Iran has no rivers, 
the leading peculiarity of Persia. 

The Rivers that flow from the 
Highlands of Central Asia are the 
following: — From the Altaic range, 
there flow into the Arctic Sea, North- 
wards, the Irtishf the Yenisei^ and the 
Lena : from the Plateau of Thibet 
and Cobi, flow Eastwards, the Hoang 



HOf (Yellow River,) and Vang-tse- 
kianfff (the Blue River,) into the Pa- 
cific, and a number of parallel rivers 
Southwards, (of which the Irrawaddy 
is the Westernmost.) From the 
Himalaya flow the Burrampooter, 
Ganges, and Indus, in a diverging 
course ; and from Caucasus, through 
Taurus, flow the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, Southwards* From the S. W. 
of the Altaic, flow the Sihon and Ji- 
hon. Westwards, into the Aral Sea. 
[Observe the double political systems, 
connected with the double River- 
courses of Asia; e. g, Delhi and 
H' Lassa, Samarcand and Bokhara, 
Nineveh and Babylon ; and compare 
this with the Nile.'] 

Secondly. The chief Lowlands Bie 
6 in Number. 

1. The Chinese, along the Pacific, 
between the Tropic of Cancer and 
Parallel of 40° N. 

2. The Siamese and Camboyan. 

3. Hindustan. 

4. Arabia and Syria. 

5. Northern Siberia, between 50** 
and 70° N. Lat. 

6. Buchari^ ; which last has ]t>een 
very important, from its inland po- 
sition, in its effects upon History. 
Cyrus and Alexander, from the W.; 
the Chinese, Bactrians, and Great 
Mogols, from the E.have been stopped 
here : and it now opposes the pro- 
gress of the three great Eastern Em- 
pires, — Chinese on E., Russian on 
N., and British on S. Connected 
with this singular feature is the fact 
of the Caspian being considerablg be- 
low the level of the Black Sea, (as 
the Dead Sea is below the Mediter- 
ranean.) 



Political History. 



This is intimately connected with 
the Geographical features. — Its Em- 
pires have been very different from 
European, — arrived at full growth 
suddenly (and not gradually,) and 
then as suddenly overthrown. 

The primary cause of this is the 



inscrutable counsels of God, (occa- 
sionally revealed to us, as in the 
case of Cyrus, raised up for the sake 
of the Jewish Church;) but the se- 
cond causes have been the peculiar- 
ities of climate, &c. inducing the 
wandering Tribes of Central AMa to 



LECTURE II. ASIA. 



be continually changing their abodes, 
descending to the Lowlands, con- 
quering an Empire, and falling into 
tiie luxurious habits of the conquer- 
ed; (Arrowsmithf XXIV. 2.) e. g, 
Turks in Constantinople, Parthians 
in Persia, Mongols in India and 
China; and so becoming an easy 
prey to the next invaders. Again, 
these Empires were soon lost, owing 
to the despotic principle of govern- 
ment, (itself the result mainly of po- 
lygamy ;) consequently were split in- 
to satrapies, whose Princes rebelled ; 
e.g. Com, Nep. Conon, 2. 3. In 
modem times the present Mandchoo 
or Tatarian dynasty of China, and the 



Pacha of Egypt's rebellion, will serve 
as illustrations. 

For the same cause the Commerce 
never varied much, but passed from 
the hands of one dynasty to another. 
It followed the course of great rivers, 
(e. g. Babylonia presents a succession 
of flourishing Cities ; Arrowsmith, 
Chap. XXII, Sect. 32. 37. 61.) much 
aided by the great military roads ; 
and was mainly carried on by land, 
till the discovery of America; e. g. 
from Sardis to Susa, described by 
Herodotus ; and under the Caspian 
Sea, across the Cobi to Serica, as 
described by Strabo. 



The Human Race of Asia. 



Man placed in Eden — ^the fall — the 
promise, in the line of Seth — Cain's 
first citycalledEnoch--theflood— ( Gen. 
I. — VII. St. LuJeCf III. — Arrowsmithf 
Chap. XXII. Sect. 41—) Noah's Pro- 
phecy — Babel and the dispersion. 

Science has reduced the (more 
than 2000) known languages of 
the world to comparatively few 
heads, and shown the close affin- 
ity of some of these heads, (or fam- 
ilies of language as they are called,) 
and will probably go still further. 
According to Holy Scripture, there 
was originally one speech, into which 
such a variety of modifications was 
introduced, as eflfected the dispersion 
of mankind. Some of the most de- 
fined groupes of languages are — 

1. The Semitic (Shem's,)or Syro- 
Arabian, extending through Syria, 
Arabia and Abyssinia, and theN. Coast 
of Africa. Canaan, Phoenicia, and its 
colonies spoke the Hebrew language, 
though they were of Ham's family. 
Gen. X. V, 15, &c. 

2. The Japetic (or Indo-European) 
covering nearly the whole of Europe, 
and stretching in a S. E. direction, 
through Armenia, Kurdistan, Chal- 
daea. Media, Persia, and India. (The 
exceptions in Europe are Lapland, 
Finland, Esthonia, and Hungary, 
which belong to what is called the 
Uralian family — Turkey, which be- 



longs to the Tatarian — Malta, to the 
Arabic — The Basque or Biscayan pro- 
vinces, which have their own distinct 
language, unlike any other yet known, 
except that it has some Coptic words.) 
These two are the only well-defined 
groupes ; the others are not as yet 
classified thoroughly : some of the 
least indefinite are — 

3. The Coptic (ancient Egyptian,)- 
which has a nearer affinity to the Se 
mitic than Japetic, (though see Wil- 
berforce^s Five Empires^ p. 22, note). 
It has a grammatical analogy with all 
the languages of Africa, (that is to 
say, its inflexions are made at the be- 
ginning of a word, and not at the end, 
like Greek and Latin, &c.) 

4. The monosyllabic family (t. e. 
languages which have only one syl- 
lable for a word, and no inflex- 
ions,) is found in Tibet, Trans- Gan- 
getic India, and China. 

5. A group, including the Tatar- 
ian (or Turkish,) the Mongolian, 
and Tunguse (or Mandchoo) families, 
spreads from Central Asia, through 
Asia Minor, Tataria, and Mongolia. 

6. The Samoyed group extends 
along the northern coast, from the 
White Sea to beyond the R. Lena, 
and is found inland at the source of 
the Yenisei. 

7. The Malay extends chiefly over 
a vast insular area from Madagascar 

c 
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to Easter Island, and from Formosa 
to New Zealand. 

8. In Australia, Van Diemen's 
Land, and New Guinea, there is a 
race, similar in physical conformation 
and language, called sometimes AU 

foraSf or Negritoes, from their re- 
sembling the African Negroes in 
colour. 

9. There are 4 or 5 groupes of lan- 
guages spoken at the N. £. of Asia, of 
which not much is known as yet. The 



researches of W. and A. Von Hum- 
boldt, in America, have discovered, 
that amidst all the varieties of dia- 
lects, &c. there exists one type (called 
polysynUhetiCf from the words being 
all compounded of many roots,) from 
one extremity to the other ; and that 
there are coincidences between their 
customs and words, and those of the 
Eastern nations of Asia, too marked 
to be accidentaL 



(N. B. The Mountains, Rivers, and Countries, the Seas and Gulfs of this 
map^ to be marked down in modem names, with ancient references. The 
countries where the Semitic languages are spoken, to be painted pink, the 
Indo-European, green, the Coptic, blue, the Monosyllabic, yellow, the Ta^ 
tartan, &c. light green, the Samoyed, lilac, the Malay, red, the rest left 

uncoloured.) 



LECTURE 111, 



AFRICA. 



,y \ rs./N^^wr' '^••.y-.y- .-J 



Geography, 



The part of the continent properly 
called Africa was about Carthage. 
The Punic word for a colony is Afry- 
qah. The name of Africa was not 
^sed by the Romans till after the First 
Punic war. It was formerly called 
Libya, from Lehabim or Lubim. 
{Arrowsmith, V. 2. 3-) The great 
regularity of its coast distinguishes it 
ffom. Asia and Europe. The circum- 
navigation and discovery oi its pen- 
insular shape, recorded Herod. IV. 
42, is proved to be true, by the very 
fact that made him doubt it. {Arrow- 
smithy Chap. V. note I.) On Hao- 
no's voyage, see Arrowsmith, XXIX. 
8^t. 26, 27. 

The continent seems to consist of 



two great mountainous table-lands — 
one, called the Atlas chain, extending 
across the whole Northern coast ; the 
other called Gebel Komri, in the 
centre, which is much the most exten- 
sive, but almost a terra incognita. Be- 
tween these plateaux lies a lowland 
of^sand, which probably was {LyelVs 
Geology) the bed of ft dried-up 
Ocean, and as large as the Mediter- 
ranean, called the Great Sahara. 
{Herod, IV. 181, gives a very correct 
account of it. The same peculiar 
feature extends under the same de- 
gree of Latitude, through Arabia, 
and S. of Persia, as far as N. India.) 
Northern Africa, (like Iran, I>e«- 
crtp. 2.) has no large rivers, owing to 
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the direction of the Mountain Chain, 
which runs close to the Sea, till it 
comes to Egsn^t, when it turns South- 
wards, parallel with the Nile. 

We know little or nothing of South- 
em Africa ; but the numerous rivers 
make it probable that there are no 
deserts there, and the smallness of 
those rivers (compared with Asia,) 
makes it probable that there are no 
very high snow Mountains. 

[Great and sudden political revo- 
lutions seem to have been as rare in 



Central AfHca, as they were fre- 
quent in Central Asia. The only 
exception is the propagation of Mo- 
hammedanism, as far as the Niger. 
The deserts protected the people 
from the conqueror, and yet fiimish- 
ed inducements to commerce, by the 
great magazines of salt which they 
contain. The Norther&. Coast of 
Africa forms an exception to this 
observation. The Arabs (or Moors) 
have made continual changes there.] 



Rivers, ^c. 



For the Nile, see Arrowsmiih, 
Chap. XXVIII. Sect. 6. 8. 9. 10. 19. 
Forthe^Niger, see Reichardt's Theory, 
mentioned in Arrowsmithy Chap. 
XXIX. Sect. 21, which has been 
ivUXy proved hy the Landers in 1830. 
Its principal source is about 250 
miles, E. by N. of Sierra Leone. It 
flows into the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra by 22 mouths, some of which 
are marked in the map as Formosa 
R. Waree R. &c. 

The level of the Red Sea is 32i 



feet higher than the Mediterranean^ 
which accounts for the difficulty found 
in making a water communication 
between them. The project of form- 
ing a canal to unite the Red Sea 
with the Nile was entertained first 
by Sesostris — commenced by Pha- 
raoh'uecho — continued by Darius — 
completed by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who applied the invention Qi locks, 
to remedy the difference of level. 
But the canal was navigable only 
during the mundatUm of the Nile. 



The Human Race qf N. Africa. 



All along the Northern Coast were 
the Tyrian Colonies, (called BilingueSf 
because they used the Phoenician or 
Hebrew, and the Libyan or Berber 
language, see Plautus, Poenulus, Act. 
V. Sc. I.) Arabian (or Moorish) 
races possess the N. coast now. The 
next race below the Atlas chain, in 
the S. provinces of Morocco and 
Barbary are the Amazighs or Ber- 
bers, who comprise the Tuaricks al- 
so, but not the Tibboos, just South 
and West of Fezzan. These Ber- 
bers were the ancient Libyans, the 
same race as Jugurtha, &c. All 
along the Central chain of Moun- 
tains in Soudan, &c. are the Ne- 
groes, who speak various languages, 
different from one another in details, 
but alike in mmking the grammatical in- 



flexions at the beginning qf a word. 
The same may be said of all that we 
know of Southern Africa. The an- 
cient iEthioplans were very nearly 
allied to the ancient Egyptians, as is 
indicated Gen. X. «. 6. by Cush (the 
LXX name of Ethiopia) and Mis- 
raim (the name of Egypt) being 
brothers. The present Nubians, who 
are settled in Meroe, are not the 
same as the ancient ^Ethiopians, the 
former having been brought from the 
Western Oases by the Romans, lind 
being more of the Negro cast. iTiey 
call themselves Kenouz, but are called 
by others Barabras or Berberins, but 
are not considered the same ds the 
Berbers of the West, (only three 
words in the two languages being at 
all alike.) The name of Berberft 

C2 
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originally belonged to these Nubians, 
and was extended by the Arabs to 
the West. The Abyssinians are like 
the Arabs of the opposite coast in 
language. 

The ancient Egyptians are doubt- 
less in some degree represented by 
the present Copts, only the latter 
have been much mixed with Arabs, 
Franks, &1j. and they now speak 
Arabic. The Coptic is extinct as a 
gpoken language, and has been so 
since 1 633, A. D. but it remains in 



the religious worship of the people, 
who are Christians, as also are the 
Abyssinians. It almost stands alone, 
has no affinity of root, but some of 
grammatical inflexion to the other 
languages of Ajrica ; but has been 
shown by Dr. Young and Prof. 
Lepsius, to have some words (and 
those the necessaries of life, as bread, 
&c.) the same as the Basque, and 
the inflexions of the Pronouns 
the same as the Semitic Hebrew. 



History of Egypt. 



Heeren has laboured to show that 
civilization and commerce, with the 
religious worship of Jupiter Ammon, 
descended the Nile from Meroe and 
Ethiopia. It seems probable that 
they did descend the Nile from 
Thebes to Memphis and Alexandria. 
The Pyramids of Meroe are much 
smaller and ruder, and the Sepulchral 
ruins of the latter are inferior to the 
Egyptian : but his researches do not 
prove the superior antiquity of Me- 
roe over Egjrpt; on the contrary 
there is no ^Ethiopian record that 
goes back beyond the middle of the 
Egyptian Monarchy. The flourishing 
epoch of Meroe was between 700 and 
800, B. C. cotemporary with Heze- 
kiah. We read of mutual defeats and 
victories between the ^Ethiopians 
and Egyptians, such as the victories 
of Nitocris, an ^Ethiopian Queen, He- 
rod, II. 100. and of Sesostris (or 
Rameses the Great,) the Egyptian, 
subduing ^Ethiopia. 

[The story of the Tyrian Hercules 
destroying the Tyrant Busiris, (who 
forbad strangers to enter his land) 
shows that the Phoenicians introduced 
commerce and civilization into Egjrp- 
tian Thebes, and afterwards to Mem- 
phis.] 

With regard to Egypt in particu- 
lar, the exact similarity of\ the castes 
and religious worship with that of 
the Hindoos has led writers to coigec- 
tore that one was a colony of the 
other; but the absence of anything 



like Hieroglyphics, and the dissimi- 
larity of language, make that idea 
untenable. The fact is that they 
were both (with the Semitic Assy- 
rians,) the earliest settlements in the 
world, and all their eras have been 
proved to reach up to the same per- 
iod, about 2200, B. C. soon after the 
flood ; and consequently we might 
naturally expect similarity in customs, 
though not much in language, after 
the dispersion of Babel. Our know- 
ledge of ancient Egypt is chiefly de- 
rived from Scripture, compared with 
the ruins of monuments and Hiero- 
glyphic records, which have in late 
years been understood, by the aid of 
the famous Rosetta Stone, (now in 
the British Museum) which contain- 
ed a Greek Translation under two of 
the three Egyptian forms of writing.* 
For these discoveries we are indebted 
to Dr. Young and M. ChampoUion. 
The series of Kings discovered on 
Monuments of Thebes, &c. corres- 
ponds with what is occasionally re- 
corded in Scripture, and with the 
catalogue of 31 dynasties of Kings, 
enumerated by Manetho, a High 
Priest of Heliopolis, B. C. 260. On 
the ancient and modem name of 
Egypt, see Arrowsmith, XXVIII. 1. 
31. The history of Egypt will be 
found to illustrate Gen. IX. v. 25—27. 
First, the Egyptians were enslaved 
by an Arabian, or more probably 
Assyrian, Nomad tribe, who are cal- 
led Hyk-shos, (Shepherd kings.) 



* The 3 Egyptian forms of writingwere,— 1. Hierogljfphies, e,a, a man walking on the 
Sea, to express an impossibility ! This would almost account tor the existence of Chris- 
tianity in their representatives at this very day. 2. The Hieratic, a written language used 
by the Priests. 3. The Demotic, or Bnchoriaf, I. e. used by the People. 
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Their banishment and migration to 
Greece is alluded to in the legend of 
Danaus and iEgyptus. (Bulwer^s 
Athens, 1. p, 15. 16. notes.) These 
were dominant in Egypt when Abra- 
ham and Joseph were there, as 
shown by Gen. XL VI. v, 34 ; for the 
Egjrptian dynasties did not admit 
strangers, {cf, Busiris.) The reason 
of their being so acceptable to the 
reigning dynasty (the 17th,) was that 
they were Shepherds, like the Hyk- 
shos. This dynasty was expelled by 
Amosis, (called Amenophis 1st.) 
who naturally " knew not Joseph," 
and reduced the pastoral Hebrews to 
slavery, and made them build their 
cities and monuments. {Diodorus.) 
The Exodus took place at the com- 
mencement of the 15th Centuijr, 
B. C. 1491, (215 years after Jacob's 
arrival, 400 after Abraham's leaving 
Haran, Acts VII. 6.) and it coincides 
with the last year of a Pharaoh, cal- 
led Ramses in the Hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions. The silence of Scripture 
on the conquests of Sesostris (Ram- 
ses 3rd.) the founder of the 19th 
dynasty, and the most brilliant epoch 
of Egyptian History, is accounted for 
by his reigning during ** the 40 
years in the wilderness." Under 
him Egypt seems to have gained a 
short-lived Empire of Asia and 
Africa, and he left a series of monu- 
ments of himself in Palestine and 
Ionia, {Herod. II. 105. and Maun- 
drellf) like Alexander in Cabul, and 
near the Hydaspes. (Arrowsmithf 
XXV. 3.) Scripture gives an ac- 
count of a King, named Shishak, 
conquering Jerusalem in the reign of 
Rehoboam. The Monuments make 
a Monarch of the name of Shishonk 
begin his reign and the 21st. dynasty, 
at this precise period, 971, B. C. 

The next important Epoch is the 
reign of Psammetichus, about B.C. 



650, after the country had been re- 
solved into its original * Dodecarchy* 
(or 12 kingdoms :) he being one was 
put to flight by the others, and re- 
gained not only his own, but the 
whole of Egypt, by aid of Cariah 
and Greek mercenaries. His son 
Pharaoh-necho invaded Assyria, slew 
K. Josiah, and captured Jerusalem 
(Herod. II. 159.) B. C. 608. Herod- 
otus does not mention (but Josephus 
does) what we read Jerem, XLVI. 2, 
of the defeat of Necho by Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Circesium on the Euphra- 
tes, and the conquest of Egypt and 
Pharaoh- Hophra (or Apries), B. C. 
571. (Jerem. XLIV. 30. and EzeMel, 
XXXI. &c.) There is a remarkable 
prophecy Ezekielj XXX. v. 13. 
" There shall be no more a Prince of 
the land of Egypt." Herodotus and 
Diodorus speak of a King named 
Amasis after this time, but in the 
monuments he never receives the 
Egyptian titles of Royalty, (Pharaoh, 
from Phra, ' the Sun*,) but the Se- 
mitic name * Melek*, showing he 
reigned as an usurper, or viceroy for 
a foreign lord. Diodorus says he 
was of low birth, and his son of the 
same name was viceroy under Da- 
rius. It was in the reign of Psam- 
menitus, the son of Amasis, that 
Cambyses conquered Egypt, B. C. 
525. For the further proof of the 
fulfilment of this prophecy, see Ar- 
rowsmithf Chap. XXVIII. Sect, 3. 
and 36. 

For ^Ethiopia and Meroe, see Ar* 
rowsmithf Chap. XXIX. Sect, 1. 2. 
3. 5. 9. 12. For Abyssinia, see Sect, 
34. 35. For the Cape of Good Hope, 
Sect. 42. 43. For Fernando Po, St. 
Helena, and Sierra Leone, Sect. 50. 
53. For Timbuctoo, Sect, 56. For 
the revolting History of the Canary 
Isles, Sect. 59. 



[The modern names qf the Seas, Gulfs y Mountains, Rivers, Countries, and 
chief places, to be marked down, with ancient References, especially to Egypt.'} 
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LECTURE IV. 



ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 



Geographical Description. 



There is no actual proof of any 
countries but Media, Armenia, and 
Assyria Proper, (2 KingSt XVII. 6.) 
Syria, Palestine, and Eg3rpt, being 
subject to what is called the Assy- 
rian, or rather the Babylonian Em- 
pire of Nebuchadnezzar. As how- 
ever, through commerce, Babylon 
was brought into contact with Ara- 
bia, it will also come under the brief 
review of the Geography of the As- 
syrian Empire. Beginning with the 
Easternmost, we have Media, (Irak 
Ajemi,) Arrowmnith, Chap. XXIV. 
11. 12. It is the N. W. part of the 
great Plateau of Iran. It has a gen- 
eral elevation of between 4000 and 
5000 feet, separated however by deep 
vallies, and Mt. Sahend, rising 9000, 
and Mt. Savellan, nearly 13,000 feet. 
Near the river Amardus, on the left 
bank, about 36° 40^. N. Lat. is a 
city in ruins called Takht-i-Suley- 
man, (Solomon's throne) which ac- 
cords much better with the site of 
Ecbatana, than Hamadan does. 

Armenia and the N. part of Assy- 
ria, (Kourdistan) form the N. W. 
boundary of the Plateau of Iran. As- 
syria is divided into 3 Geographical 
districts ; the whole chain of moun- 
tains 3000 to 5000 feet, under the 



generic name of Taurus ; the stony 
and sandy elevated plains (1550 
feet) of Sjnria, Mesopotamia, and the 
£. of Tigris; and the low watery 
plains of Babylonia, inundated like 
Egypt for 9 months in the year. 
The peculiar feature of the Valley of 
the Jordan is spoken of Lect 2. The 
great Syrian Desert is not a bare wide 
waste of sand, but more resembling 
the Asiatic steppes^ covered with her- 
bage, and inhabited by Nomad 
races. Judaea rises from Jaffa in 4 
terraces, very fertile on the West, 
very barren on E. down to the Dead 
Sea. Arabia resembles Africa in its 
desert features, want of rivers, and 
climate, and Asia in the character 
of Nomad tribes, who have gone 
forth (like the races of central Asia) 
to conquer the world ; and if it may 
be said in a geographical sense that 
Arabia belongs to AMca, in an his- 
torical point of view Egypt belongs 
to Asia. The monsoons of the Ara- 
bian Gulf are particularly to be ob- 
served, as being so serviceable to 
navigation. During the summer, 
north winds prevail down the Ara- 
bian Gulf, and south-west winds in 
the Indian ocean ; and just the con^ 
trary in the winter. 



Ethnoffraphy, 



The language of Media is distinctly 
Indo-European, belonging to the 
Persian Stock. The language of Ar- 
menia is of the same Indo-European 
Tribe ; the river C3rru8 forms the 
boundary between this tribe of Ton- 
gues and the Tatarian, &c. The Ar- 
menians came from Cappadocia, and 
have nothing to do witii Aram, son 
of Shem. They do not call them- 



selves by this name, and the lan- 
guage which was spoken in Babylo- 
nia, (commonly called the Chaldee, 
but more properly Aramaean) is Semitic. 
^ The Semitic race have been thrust 
out of Assyria by the Japetic, accord- 
ing to prophecy, (Gen. IX. 27.) and 
the Kurds (Carduchi,) who are sup- 
posed to represent the Chaldsean race, 
are Indo-European. The Chaldssan 
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conquerors, led by Nebuchadnezzar, 
seem to have adopted the language 
of the conquered Babylonians, which 
explains what has just been said, that 
the Chaldee tongue is Semitic, but 
the Chaldsean race are Japetic, (or 
Indo-European.) The Chaldee was 
learnt by the Jews when in Babylon, 
so that they forgot their own. The 
words * Mene, Mene, Tekel, Uphar- 
sin,* are Semitic (Hebrew.) The 
Chaldeean astrologers therefore, either 
cbuld not read the old letters, (cal- 
led Samaritan,) or could not inter- 



pret them. The Phoenicians (though 
descendants of Ham,) learnt the Se- 
mitic tongue of the Jews. Punic was 
as like Hebrew, as Dutch is to Ger- 
man. The Syriac language was Se- 
mitic ; it was common in Palestine 
at our Saviour's time. The Arabians, 
as chiefly descendants of Ishmael, are 
of the Semitic tribe. 

[N. B. The great mark of the Se- 
mitic languages is their having dis- 
syllabic roots ; or, being also tri- 
literaL'] 



Commercey ^c, of the Assyrian Empire » 



Babylon was called * the Head of 
Gold' by Daniel, Ch, II. 38. Till 
the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, all tike traffic from the East 
flowed through the Persian Gulf, 
cliiefly to Gerra, and so up the Eu- 
phrates. Herod. I. 194, tells us of 
an extensive trade in the necessaries 
ci life being carried on with the Ar- 
menians. Fetra was the depot of the 
Indian commerce carried on between 
them and the Arabians. But most 
of the Phoenician commerce must 
have fallen into their hands by the 
conquest of Tyre, (Arrowsmith, Chap. 
XX. Sect. 20.) and that was the most 
extensive the ancient world ever saw, 
reaching from Britain to Ceylon. On 
this subject we learn most from Eze- 
kiel, Chap. XXVII. in which *Senir' 
means mount Hermon; 'Bashan*, 
Batanaea ; ' Ashurites', Assyrians ; 
*Chittim', Cyprus; *the isles of 
Elishah', the coasts of Hellas, Greece, 
{Arrowsmith, Chap. XVI. Sect. 2.); 
*Arvad', Aradus; * Gebal', Byblus; 
'Lud', Lydia; 'Phut', N. W. of 
Africa ; ' Gammadims,' brave moun- 
taineers from Lebanon ; ' Tarshish/ 
•Tartessus in Spain; 'Javan, Tvkbal, 
and Meshech', Ionia, Moschi, and 
Tibareni, {Arrowvnith, Chap. XXII. 
2.); * Togarmah', Cappadocia ; ' De- 
dan', (v. 15,) Heeren considers to 
mean one of the Bahrein Islands in 
the Persian Gulf, and to differ from 
'Dedan', («. 20.) a town in Arabia; 
< Minnith' {Judg. XI. 33,) and Pan- 
nag were towns in Jud»a, which sup- 



plied Tyre with wheat, {ActSf XII. 
20.); * Helbon', Aleppo ; * Dan and 
Javan' are supposed to be cities near 
Bab-el>Mandeb ; * Kedar', Nomad 
tribes of N. Arabia {Gen. XXV. 13.); 
' Shebah and Raamah^ Arabia Felix ; 
' Haran, Canneh and Eden^ Charrse, 
Calno, {Is. X. 9.) near Euphrates R. 
and Aden; 'Chilmad', Carmania. 
Besides these places of commerce. 
Tyre had been much aided by King 
Solomon, (1 KingSy X. 22.) building 
B€udbec and Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness, which lay exactly in the line 
between Tyre and Babylon. The 
collection of Babylonian gems in the 
British Museum shows to what a 
state of perfection they had carried 
their manufactures and articles of 
luxury. — Josh. Chap. VII. 21, shows 
that at a very early period they had 
a cotton manufactory. From Persia 
and North India they procured gold 
and precious stones, and hounds — 
from Kandahar, and Bactra, shawls 
and fine wool — Cinnamon from Cey- 
lon probably, Jerem. VI. 20. 

On the Tigris and Euphrates, see 
Arrowsmithy Chap. XXII. 14. The 
dams and sluices, which were the con- 
trivances for remedjring the fall of 
the Euphrates, drain it of its waters 
before it reaches the sea. In some 
parts the Euphrates is more rapid 
than the Tigris, but the tide comes 
20 miles up the former, and not at 
aU up the latter. Babylon had day 
dose by, more durable than stone, 
and from the neighbouring dty of Is 
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they procured bitumen ; on the bricks 
of the ruins inscriptions are found, 
written like the Persian in the arrow- 
head character, but, in a Semitic lan- 
guage : the length of the city, (ac- 
cording to Herod,) was 12 geograph- 
ical miles ; now, from the first ruin 
on the £. bank. (Mukallibe) to Birs 
Nimrod on the W. is 8 miles. 
(Christian VearjWhit Monday.) Nebu- 
chadnezzar built all his splendid city 
on the East bank. Its breadth was 



upwards of 6 or 7 miles. The River 
Euphrates has very little changed, 
except near the ruin of the palace 
(El Kasr,) where one tree still seems 
to mark the site of the hanging gar- 
dens. — ^TheMagian priest-caste seems 
to have existed in Babylon, indepen- 
dent of the Chaldseans, which names 
afterwards became synonymous. The 
religion apparently was the same as 
the Persian fire-worship. 



History. 



Daniel, II. 31—45. The Assy- 
rian (or rather Babylonian; Empire 
was the head of gold. Ham's family 
first rose to Empire thereabouts. — 
Gen. X. V. 9. and XI. v. 9. show that 
Nimrod, his Grandson, B. C. 2200, 
built Babel. How this state passed 
into Semitic hands, appears (perhaps) 
from Gen. X. v. 11 — according to the 
reading of the text, " Asshur (son of 
Shem) went up and conquered him, 
and builded Nineveh.*' Hence we 
may account for the total disap- 
pearance of the family and language 
of Ham in those parts, but the mar- 
gin of the Bible makes just the con- 
trary sense. " He (Nimrod) went 
into Asshur (i. e. Assyria,) and build- 
ed Nineveh." We know positively 
nothing of Assyrian History, to Phut, 
B. C. 761. (2 Kings, XV. 19.) The 
stories of Semiramis are evidently 
fabulous, and therefore cannot eluci- 
date the subject. The next prince 
we read of after Nimrod, is Ninus, 
about 2000 B. C. He is said to have 
built or enlarged a city of the same 
name. The Birs Nimrod, or ruin of 
a Tower, now standing on the plain 
of Babylon is supposed to have been 
the temple of Belus, built by Ninus. 
There were apparently two cities of the 
name of Ninus — One, as Herodotus 
says (1. 193 — 2. 150.) stood on the 
Tigris, that is the city commonly 
known by the name of Nineveh. The 
other on the Euphrates (Diodorus 2. 
7. on the authority of Ctesias.) It 
would seem therefore that the west- 
em side of Babylon (Birs Nimrod) 
was anciently called 'Ninus' — es- 



pecially as Semiramis, the wife of 
Ninus, is said to have adorned Baby- 
lon, &c. 

It would 'appear that Phut was 
the king who repented at Jonah's 
preaching, and that Sardanapalus 
was his son. This king was the last 
of the^r*^ Assyrian Empire. Arba- 
ces the Mede, one of his subjects, 
rebelled against Sardanapalus, and 
took Nineveh by turning the Tigris, 
(Nahum, II. 6.^ The dates of these . 
times are very uncertain. Sardana- 
palus burnt himself in his palace, and 
an independent Median kingdom 
arose, the last of which dynasty was 
Astyages. Still it would appear that 
Assyria existed as a kingdom, and 
Babylon was its dependency. A re- 
markable elucidation of a Scriptural 
difficulty respecting Assyria and 
Babylon at this period was discovered 
within these few years. (Compare 
2 Kings, XVIII. 7, and Isaiah, 
XXXIX. 1.) An Armenian fragment 
of Berosus informs us that Merodach- 
Baladan had murdered the governor 
of Babylon and usurped the king- 
dom, and after 3 years Sennacherib 
conquered him, and left his son As- 
sordan (Esarhaddon) as viceroy at 
Babylon. This accounts for Mero-* 
dach's applying to Hezekiah, who 
like himself had revolted. 

The names of several kings of As- 
syria are mentioned in the Bible, 
from the 8th century B. C. down- 
wards. On Tiglath Pileser, see 2 
Kings, XVI. 8, 9. B.C. 730. On 
Salmaneser and the captivity of the 
ten tribes, (probably to be found in 
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Gauzanitis of Kurdistan at present, 
as Nestorian Christians,) see 2 KingSt 
XVII. 5. 6.— XVIII. 9. 11. B.C. 
722. On his immediate successor 
Sennacherib, (the only one mention- 
ed by Herod. II. 141.) and Esarhad- 
don, B. C. 714, see 2 Kings, XVIII. 
13. and XIX. 36. 

It seems to have been about B. C. 
620, that a " northern nation" (which 
in the Hebrew is the meaning of 
' Chaldsean') a nomadic people of 
Central Asia under Nebuchadnezzar, 
invaded and conquered Assyria, and 
founded an Empire more glorious 
than anything previous to it, (Isaiah 
XXIII. V. 13.J His conquest of 
Tyre and Egypt gave him the whole 
commerce of the world. Thus Ca- 
naan was the servant of Japheth, and 
in Nebuchadnezzar's other conquests 



began to be fulfilled the promise 'that 
* he should dwell in the tents of Shem.' 
Gen. IX. 27. For he it was that car- 
ried away Judah captive to Babylon, 
in the days of Zedekiah son of Jo- 
siah, B. C. 604. Herodotus does not 
mention Nebuchadnezzar, but he 
speaks of Nitocris as the great adomer 
of Babylon, and the mother of the 
last king Labynedus, (Belshazzar.) 
Nebuchadnezzar is called his father, 
but really was his gran dfather, and 
perhaps Nitocris was wife of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Herodotus either wrote 
or intended to write a separate work 
on the Assyrian Empire, (1. 184,) so 
that his omissions are easily account- 
ed for. On the way in which Baby- 
lon was taken (B. C. 538.) by Cyrus 
the Persian, see Isaiah, XLIV. v. 27, 
28— and Jeremiah, LI. 36, 37. 



(The Map of Asia to be done ; the Countries qf the Semitic tongue to be 
coloured red ; the Indo-European, blue ; the seas, and mountains, and rivers, 
8fc. of the whole to be marked ; Cities of the Assyrian Empire only.) 



LECTURE V. 



PERSIAN EMPIRE. 



Geography of Asia Minor and Iran. 



Most of the Persian Empire has 
been described geographically before. 
Its boundaries were the Euxine, the 
Hindoo- Coosh Range, and the Rivers 
laxartes and Oxus on the N.; the In- 
dus on the E.; Arabia on the S.; the 
Nile, the Mediterranean, and Archi- 
pelago on the W. 






Asia Minor was added to the Per- 
sian Empire by Cyrus* conquest of 
Croesus. Its configuration is not un- 
like the Plateau of Iran; for it lies 
between two mountain ranges (Tau- 
rus on S., and a broken chain, pro- 
bably connected with Antitaurus, on 
N.), and the centre forms a series of 

D 
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elevated table-land, aflfording pastu- 
rage to the Nomadic Turcomans. 
These two ranges split into several 
branches towards the West, whence 
arise fertile valleys, and the fine 
rivers of that coast. The most re- 
markable portion of the peninsular 
is the Volcanic district of Katakekau- 
mene (Phrygia), the craters of which 
are still perfectly defined, though 
they have been extinct 3000 years. 
Asia Minor is a country of peculiar 
interest, as having been the arena of 
Asiatic battles,— as the Netherlands 
have been called ' the cockpit of Eu- 
rope*. 

The Plateau of Iran has two chief 
'' Passes" from its northern natural 
boundary of mountains, — the Mediae 
PylsB on N W- and the Caspise Py- 
Ik on the N. E. The Plateaux of 
Iran and Asia Minor were watered 
chiefly by artificial means, (Herod, I. 



189. and III. 187J which wiU ac- 
count for many places, once celebra- 
ted for their fertility, being now arid, 
owing to conquerors having turned 
the water-courses. 

The name Iran (EerawnJ is the 
same as the Greek Ariana, (which 
must be carefully distinguished from 
Aria, or Cabul). The name used in 
the oldest Persian language (the 
Zend) is Eriene. It means the coun- 
try of believers, and is much the same 
as the Sanskrit Arya (pure men,) by 
which the Indian Brahmins designate 
themselves in opposition to barba- 
rians, whom the Persians call * 7\i- 
r anions*. In the Persian quasi- Bible, 
(the Zendavesta of Zoroaster,) the 
word describes the aboriginal coun- 
try of the Persians, along the chain 
of Beho Dagh and Mu» Dagh, on the 
borders of Bucharia. 



Topography, 



If, as we are assured, Cyrus was 
buried at Parsagadse (the old town), 
and modem travellers find a build- 
ing, exactly corresponding with Stra- 
bo's account of &e tomb, on the 
plains of Moorghaub, we must place 
the old city therey and not so far 
South as Arrowsmith has done, CJiap. 
XXIV. But, in fact, the names Par- 
sagadse and Persepolis seem to have 
been used in two senses ; t. e.— for 
the whole site of the several cities 
built within a radius of 20 miles in 
Coele-Persis ; or for the particular 
portions of that settlement [So 
'Lacedsemon' is used in Homer. 
Buitmann*s LexUog. p, 383.] And 
indeed no author uses the word Per- 
aepoUsy before Alexander's time; — 
and it probably was the Greek trans- 
lation of ' Parsagadse', (as it ought to 
be written.) It was called the 
firrrp^oXis, butwas not central enough 
to be the residence of the kings after 
Cyrus* time; though Darius and 
Xerxes had the chief hand in raising 



its buildings. It appears to deserve 
the name rather of a vast temple, than 
a political city. It was used more 
as the burial ground of the dead 
Kings, than the residence of the 
living, — though they were crowned 
and made pilgrimages there. It was 
the Mecca of the Persians, — and the 
King's tribe (the Achaemenidee) resi- 
ded there. The ruins of the oldest 
period are called Chehl-Menar, (i. e. 
40 Pillars,) and belong to the times 
of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, or even 
earlier. They are the ruins of the 
Royal Palace at Persepolis Proper, 
and are upwards of 40 miles ^om 
Parsagadm Proper, which lies to the 
N. E. (not the S., as appears in the 
map.) According to the accurate 
descriptions of Sir R. Ker Porter, it 
would appear that Persepolis and 
Parsagadiae in ArrowsmiWs map 
^ould change places. The Inscrip- 
tions on these ruins have lately been 
decyphered. They are all written in 
the old Persian character called 
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* arrowhead', or * wedge form/ They 
are in the three principal languages 
of the Persian Empire: — Ist. The 
Zend, (the priest's tongue :) — 2nd. 
The Pehlivi (spoken generally at Su- 
sa:) — 3rd. The Assyrian (an Ara- 
maic dialect of the Semitic tribe, 
spoken at Babylon.) The ' arrow- 
head* was decyphered simultaneousfy 
*y different procestesy by Grotefend at 
Vienna, and Saint-Martin at Paris; 
and as an additional proof that we 
have hit upon the key to this and 
the Egjrptian Hieroglyphics, Grote- 
fend and ChampoUion (Descrip, 
.^/rica,) applied their methods re- 
spectively to an inscription on an 
Egyptian urn now at Paris, written 
in the arrowhead character and also 



in Hieroglyphics, — and each pro- 
duced the same results. The later 
class of ruins are about 5 miles N. 
E. of Chehl Menar, and are the 
monuments of the Sassanidse, A. D. 
250. (Arrowimith, XXIV. Sect. 2.J 

The ruins of Susa, as being built 
of brick, like Babylon, and not of 
marble, like Persepolis, have near- 
ly lost all traces of Sculpture. It 
seems almost certain that the ruins 
of Shus on the R. Kerah, 45 miles 
West of Shuster, mark tiie site of 
of Stisa ; and we are not to look for 
them at Shuster {ArrowsmithyXXW . 
9 ;) where the ruins belong to a 
much later period than the Persian 
Empire, to which period those of 
Shus answer. 



Languages of Ancient Persia. 



The same great ranges of moun- 
tains, or rivers, formed the limits of 
different kingdoms and languages. 
One speech prevailed almost entirely 
from the iEgean to the Halys R.; 
another from the Halys to the Ti- 
gris ; another from the Tigris to the 
Indus. The Cyrus and Araxes rivers, 
which flow from the W. by one 
mouth into the Caspian Sea, (and 
which must not be confounded with 
the littie streams of Cyrus and Ara- 
xes, near Persepolis and Parsagadse,) 
formed the great Northern boundary 
to the Indo-European tongue in 
Asia. With regard to these langua- 
ges, — Ist. All Asia Minor W. of the 
Halys fl., and N. of Lat. 38<> N., 
spoke probably the ancient Phrygianf 
which was the same as the Thracian 
(cf. * Thyni' and 'BithynV, in Class. 
Diet.) The part of Asia Minor, just 
S. of this Ph^gian race, spoke a lan- 
guage called Carian ; and the Greek 
colonies all along the W. coast and 
S. W. must be sSao excepted. 2ndly. 
All the people £. of Halys fl. as far 
as the Tigris, (with the exception of 
the Armenians) down to S. of Ara- 
bia, spoke different branches of the 
i9emt/tc Tribe. — Srdly, All the peo- 
ple, from the Tigris to the Indus, 



spoke some branch of the Indo-Eu. 
ropean family. 

[The exceptions to these broad 
lines of distinction, which are found 
in the mountain fastnessesy will be 
treated of in the next Lecture.] 

With regard to the Persian ton- 
gues, — viz.y the Zend, the Pehlivi, 
and Parsee, they admirably serve to 
illustrate the effects of time upon 
language ; for the Zend has as many 
inflexions as the Greek ; the Parsee 
as few as the English. The sacred 
Zend is very near akin to Sanskrit, 
(of the Bndimins ;) and this, toge- 
ther with the distinction of castes, 
commanded by the Zendavesta, 
seems to point to the same origin of 
stock. The Pehlivi was the language 
of the court and some of the people, 
from the time of Cyrus, to the Mo- 
hammedan conquests. The name is 
supposed by Sir J. Malcolm to be 
derived ftt)m * Pehleh', the ancient 
name of Ispahan, Rha, and the coun- 
tries near Assyria. Parsee (which is 
not synonymous with modem Persia,) 
is more like the Zend than the Peh- 
livi ; but the present Persians have 
mixed up a number of Arabic and 
Pehlivi words. 

d2 
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The Religion of Ancient Persia^ 



This is contained in the Zenda- 
vesta Cfire-lightery) composed by 
Zoroaster, and in great part taken 
from the Psalms of David. The no- 
tion, that Zoroaster lived in the time 
of Darius Hystaspts^ rests on no bet- 
ter foundation than the similarity of 
the name to K. Gustasp, who is the 
person addressed in the Zenda-vesta. 
The book itself bears internal evi- 
dence of Uramiah, in the N. of Me- 
dia, having been the author's native 
country, and of his having lived chief- 
ly in Bactra, whence it spread to 
Iran. In the catalogue of the pro- 
vinces of his native kingdom, he 
omits all mention of Persis and Su- 
siana, which, if living in the time of, 
and addressing, Darius, he could not 
have done. No external testimony 
exists of his having lived at that per- 
iod, at least no cotemporary testi- 



mony, nor indeed any till 200 years 
afterwards. He probably lived in 
the time of Cyaxares, the 1st. Me- 
dian King, 100 years before Darius, 
(of whom, see Arrowsmithf XXII. 
29.) He was the refwmer^ not the 
founder of the Magian Religion. His 
doctrine was that of the two Princi- 
ples, Ormuzd, (the good,) Ahriman, 
(the bad.) The chief object of wor- 
ship was the * SutCy and the element 
of Fire, expressed on the temples by 
a golden ball. (Bulwer^s Athens, 
1. p, 52. note^ and p. 54. note.) The 
Persian conquerors (the Achiemeni- 
dse) accepted this religion, with most 
of the other customs of the conquer- 
ed Medes, (cf. Descr. Asia^ Political 
Hist.) Herodotus, I. 140, shows 
that, previously, their customs dif- 
fered. 



Constitution and History, 



The principle of the ancient (as 
well as modem) Persian Government 
was complete despotism^ arising from 
their original patriarchal habits as 
wandering Nomads, and strengthen- 
ed by the judicial power being vested 
in the same hands as the legislative 
and executive (Herod. I. 96. 97;) 
and still more so by polygamy. 
This too was the fruitful source of 
plots and conspiracies for the succes- 
sion to the throne, (cf- * Pary satis', 
* Amestris', * Statira*, * Roxana^ Class, 
Diet.) The details of the education 
of the Royal family are given in Xen- 
ophons Cyropcedia ; and the Book of 
Esther gives the fullest information 
on the domestic life of the Sovereign, 
(who was called ai irvAat, just like 
the Turkish Porte.) We also learn 
thence. Chap. 1. 1. that there were 
127 Provinces in the Empire, which 






Darius divided into 20 Satrapies. To 
prevent the Satraps from rising to 
independence, and rebelling, this 
civil office was separate from the mil- 
itary commandant; and the alteration 
of that practice, e, g. in favour of Cy- 
rus the Younger, (Scrip. Gracif p. 
91.^ led the way to the internal dis- 
solution of the Empire, (cf. Class, 
met. *Megabyzus' the 3rd.) For 
the same purpose, the &YYajiyf}iov or 
courier-system was instituted, (Herod. 
III. 128.) With regard to com- 
merce, the Persians, especially Da- 
rius, (/cdirrjXos, Herod. III. 89.) car- 
ried on a very extensive trade by landf 
with Central and Eastern Asia, for 
instance, in gold especially and pre- 
cious stones ; but they blocked up 
the connexion of the Euphrates and 
Persian Gulf for fear of pirates. 
The * golden age' of Persian His- 
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tory was the reign of King Jemslud 
(Achsemenes) in Balkh. From his 
time to Cyrus we know nothing but 
that they were cruelly treated by the 
Medesy who had subjugated them, 
(Ezek. XXXII. V. 24.) They are 
called ' Elam' in the Bible generally. 
The names of the Persian and Me- 
dian Kings given in the Bible and 
Greek Historians are mere Titles not 
Proper Names. The name Cyrus in 
Pehlivi signifies the * Sun'; in He- 
brew it is written * Koreish*; in Per- 
sian * Kho8roo\ The dynasty of the 
Sassanidse are always Chosroes in 
Roman History. Darius is a title 
meaning * King*; Daraschah being 
the Persian orthography. Herodotus, 

VI. 98, explains the name to mean 
ip^flT^Sf the restrainer ; Xerxes, d^tos ; 
Artaxerxes, fj-eyas ap^tos ; (the Per- 
sian * Arta', being the same word as 
the Greek Kdpra. * Ahasuerus' means 
the same as * Artaxerxes', and conse- 
quently we find this title given to 
tiiree different kings in the Bible : — 
Ezra, IV. 6, to Cambyses — Ezra, 

VII. probably to Xerxes or his 
son. — Dan.lX, 1, to Astyages, king 
of the Medes, and grandfather of 
Cyrus. The Darius of the book of 
Daniel was probably Cyaxares the 
2nd, the uncle of Cyrus. The victo- 
ries of Cyrus are very illustrative of 
the remarks, (Descr, *As%a%) on*Politi- 
cal History*. He overthrew three 
great Kingdoms, almost in one battle 
each, — Isaiah, (XLIV. v, 27. 28,) and 
Daniel, (VIII. v. 3. 4 ; and II. v, 
39,) had foretold, the former his 
conquest of Babylon, and his restora- 
tion of the Jews ; the latter, his victory 
over the Medes, and universal Em- 
pire. Accordingly he conquered As- 
tyages, the Mede, near Parsagadse,— • 
and Croesus, the Lydian, near the 
Halysfl. B.C. 548,— and took Baby- 
Ion B.C. 538, by turning the Eu- 
phrates. He reigned 7 years, afker 
the death of his uncle Cyaxares, and 
according to Xenophon's Romance, 
the Cyropaedia, died peacefully ; ac- 
cording to Herodotus, and the Per- 
sian Chronicles, he died in battle 



with the Massagetae, but was buried 
at Parsagadae. 

For Cambyses, see Descr, * Africa', 
In estimating his character, as given 
by Herodotus, we must remember 
that 'Herodotus derived his informa- 
tion firom the Egyptian priests, whom 
Cambyses had treated with great in- 
dignity. Plato traces the disorders 
of his and the following reigns to his 
having introduced the Median cus- 
tom of entrusting the heir to the care 
of women and eunuchs. 

The usurpation of Smerdis (one of 
the Magi) was a conspiracy of the 
Medes to regain their sovereignty 
over the Persians. For the rest of 
the Kings, till Alexander's defeat of 
Darius Codomannus, — the dynasty 
of the Parthians, — of the Sassani- 
dee, — and the modem History of 
Persia, see Arrowsmith, XXIV. Sect. 
2. and 40. 



In the spring of 401 B. C. Cjrrus 
the younger began his march firom 
Sardis : S. E. across the Meeander to 
Colossee, up to Celsense at the source 
of the Mseander : N. W. to Peltce (a 
little S. W. of Ipsus in Phrygia,; 
passing by a place called Cerami Fo- 
rum to Caystri Campus beyond Ipsus. 
Then S. W. to Tyrieeum on the con- 
fines of Lycaonia, to Iconium, and 
Tyana, across the Pylse Ciliciae to 
Tarsus. After 20 days, he goes E. 
over the Sams and Pyramus to Is- 
sus : then along the sea coast S. 
across the R. Kersos, and the Syrise 
Pylse to Myriandrus. Thence S. W. 
across the Orontes to Chalos fl. and 
Daradax fl. which runs into the Eu- 
phrates; down along the Euphrates 
to Thapsacus, where they forded it. 
The Southern part of Mesopotamia 
is called by Xenophon Arabia, being 
inhabitedby the Ajrabes Scenitse. Cy- 
rus, after crossing it, turns along its 
left bank Southwards, crosses the 
Mascas fl. to Corsote ; then along 
the Euphrates to Pylse, and Cunaxa, 
where the battle was fought, and Cy- 
rus fell. The distance from Ephesus 
was more than 2000 miles. 
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As they left Ephesos 
reckoned to be about the 
Left Sardis about 
Arriire at Celniae 
Cayamia 
Tareua 
•Myriandnu 



MMiJb befixe die battle, tiieir dcpartore maj be 



JthFcfanuuT 

6thMaidi 

20th>[srcfa 

IttMay 

6th June 

GtfaJuly 



B. C. 401. 



Fwd die Eaphrates at Thapocos bth Auguat 
Beach die Pyfae of the Median wall Ist SefSember 
Battle of Cunaza 7th 



The Retreat of the Greeks. 



Under the pretended guidance and 
alliance of Tissi4>hemes, a Persian 
Satrap, the Greeks were led by 
Clearchus in an E. direction, across 
the Mums Medise to Sitace near the 
Tigris : crossed the bridge there, and 
m^t;hed up the river to Opis, and to 
the Zabatus or Great Zab. The per- 
fidy of Tissaphemes here, and his in- 
terview with the Grecian generals 
Clearchus, Proxenus, Meno, Agias, 
and Socrates, their seizure and sub- 
sequent murder, is an exact parallel 
to the late disastrous events in Aff- 
ghanistan, where Akbhar Khan play- 
ed the part of Tissaphemes, and Sir 
W. Mc Naghten and Sir A. Bumes 
were Clearchus and Proxenus. 

Hereupon Xenophon being moved 
by a dream offered to lead the army 
home, young as he was. 

The Greeks set off and crossed 
the Zabatus, halted at Larissa, (for- 
merly Resen, Gen, X. 12.) on the 
banks of the Tigris near Nineveh 
into the country of the Carduchii, to 
the R. Centrites, which they forded : 
then passed by the source of the Ti- 
gris to Teleboas fl.: here they defeat^ 
ed Teribazus the Persian Satrap, and 
had no further Persian obstructions. 

Arrive at Sitace 
Massacre at Zabatus. 
Ascend Carduchian Mts. 
Cross Eastern Euphrates 
Arrive at Absarus fl. 
Trebisonde 



though occasionally harassed by bar- 
barians. They next forded tl^ Eu- 
phrates and came to the R. Phasis, 
(probably the Araxes) into the coun- 
try of the Taochi, Chalybes, and 
Scythinians. As the army was as- 
cending Mns. Theches, 40*, lO^ N. 
Lat 40O b(/ E. Long., they see the 
Ocean for the first time, {Xe», Anmb. 
4. 7. 24.) and raised a pile of stones 
there. They reach the confluence of 
two rivers (Absarus and Glaucus) 
that divide the Scythini from the 
Macrones, and come to the sea coast 
at Trapezus, a colony of Sinope ; go 
by land to Cerasus (being in number 
8600 men) and thence to Cotyora, 
where they embarked, and sailed to 
Sinope, Heradea, Calpes Portus, 
whence they marched through Bi- 
thynia to ChrysopoHs, and so over 
to Byzantium. Here the expedition 
may be said to end, for they mostiy 
disbanded, or assisted Seuthes K. ii 
Thrace, and afterwards were employ- 
ed against Persia again by Sparta. 

[N. B. This expeclition laid open 
the weakness of the Persian Empire, 
and the result a century later was 
Alexander's invasion and Conquest.] 



<>otyora 



11th October 

29th 

20th November 
Idth December 
19th Januaiy 
13th February 
15th April 



B.C. 401. 



B.C. 400 



The whole of the way, both of the Expedition and the Retreat, comprised 
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215 days marching^ and the distance was 1155 parasangs (Persic^), i.e. 34,650 
stadia (Gnec^), or 3465 Geographical miles (Anglice), and the time employed 
was about a year and 3 months. 

For the exact site and modem names of the places mentioned, see ^iru- 
WQrth*s Traveb in the Track of the 10,000 Greeks. 



(Arrowsmith's Large Map with ancient names and modem references, all 
places mentioned in the preceding accounts. —Cyrus the Younger' s March shown 
by a red Una ; the retreat of the Greeks by a yellow.) 



LECTURE VI. 



THE GRECIAN EMPIRE, 



Creography. 



Greece is distinguished among Eu- 
ropean countries by the same charac- 
ter that distinguishes Europe from 
the other Continents ; viz. the great 
extent of sea coast i so that though 
the area of the whole country is a 
third less than Portugal, its sea-board 
exceeds that of Spain and Portugal 
put together. — ^The other remarkable 
feature of Hellas is, the distribution 
of its numerous mountains, which in- 
close large basins, or drcolar hol- 
lows, like a honey-comb. Tradition, 
confirmed by geology, will assist us 
towards accounting for the Physical 
configuration of Greece. The seve- 
ral legends of Neptune's contests 
with Minerva, for Athens {see 
Wachsmuth, voL 1. init.) and Trse- 
scn, — with Jimo, for Argos, — with 
Apollo, for Corinth; — the accounts 



of Delos, Anaphe, Rhodes, and Cy- 
prus, coming up from the deep; — 
of the great convulsion that opened 
the channels of the Bosporus and 
Hellespont; — of there having for- 
merly been a land called Lectonia, 
where the Cyclades and Sporades 
now lie about like fragments: — all 
these legends point to geological facts, 
such as * that on the South, the Great 
' Sahara of Africa is the upheaved 

* bed of an ocean, whose waters, re- 
' tiring Northwajrds, have indented 

* the Southern Coast of Europe, and 
' turned a continent into the ^Egean ; 
' and that the waters of Central Asia 

* have left the Euxine as their reser- 

* voir, the current of which is felt N. 

* of Euboea in the Maliacus Sinus ; 

* and again, that Greece lies exactly 

* in a Volcanic Zone, which extends 
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' from the Caspian to the Azores, 
' and between the 45th and 35th de- 
• grees of N. Latitude/ (Ovid. Met. 
Lib. XV. 260 to 29b ; and BtUwer^s 
Athens f If p. 49.) 

Though there are no traces of 
craterSf such as were described in 
Asia Minor (Descr. 5,) yet the hot 
springs of Thermopylae and Trszen 
bear witness to volcanic agency ; and 
not long before the Christian era, a 
new hill was thrown up on the coast, 
near Trsezen. Most of the basins or 
hollow districts of Greece seem to 
have been originally beds of the sea : 
some terminate at the coast, as if 
formed by the retiring waters, such as 
Athens, Argos, Laconia, Messenia, 
and Elis. Others, such as Boeotia 
and Arcadia, are completely sur- 
rounded by a rampart of mountains, 
except at one point, where the wa- 
ters of the valleys have made them- 
selves an outlet. The lake of Topo- 
lias occupies the bottom of the west- 
em division of Boeotia, and receiving 
all the waters of the district, sends 
them off by (Catabothra) subterra- 
nean canals to the sea on the N. E. 
The Peloponnesus has only one lake 
(Stymphalus, now called Zaracca, in 
Arcadia,) which also is supposed to 
have subterranean communication 
with the river Erasinus in Argolis. 
Most of the waters of the elevated 
central Plateaux qf Arcadia are car- 
ried off by the channel of the Rou- 
phia. 



The Physical Geography of Greece 
has had a remarkable influence on 
the character and history of the peo- 
ple. Firstf — The country is marked 
out by these basins into districts al- 
most unconnected with each other, 
and calculated to become the seats of 
small communities and states, such 
as we find was the case originally in 
Greece, (like Italy in this respect.) 
Moreover Thessaly, Northern Greece, 
and the Peloponnese, were separated 
from each other in such a way, and 
the passes of Thermopylae and 
Coring so easily defended, that it 
was veiy difficult for one division to 
gain a supremacy over the other. 
Secondfyf^~The extent of sea-bord, 
and the vicinity to Italy, Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and Asia Minor, made it 
cultivate a commercial and maritime 
power, while its rich valleys fitted it 
for agriculture and pasturage. (In 
these respects we are reminded of 
England.) Thirdly f — Its happy com- 
bination of Sea and mountain served 
to make it the cradle of a bold and 
free people.* The climate (Acnrcros 
atdiipf Horn. KafnrpSraToSf Eurgt.) had 
a powerful influence on the Grecian 
character both in body and mind. 
(Guesses at Truthf p. bl.) 

* Two voices are there : one is of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains : each a mifhty voice : 
In both from age to afeThou di&t rejoice ; 
They are Thy chosen Music, Liberty. 

Wordsworth. 



Topography. 



Athens lies in a wide plain, en- 
closed by mountains, except on the 
South-West, where it is bounded by 
the sea. In the middle of the plain, 
there rise several rocks, on the 
largest of which (150 feet high, 900 
long, and 490 broad,) lying from 
E. to W., stood the Acropolis. It is 
inaccessible on all sides but the 
West; there the entrance is called 
the Propylaea, within which are the 
ruins of Minerva Polias on the left, 
and the Parthenon on the right Im- 



mediately to the west of this rock is a 
valley, and then the Areopagus, alower 
and smaller rock. On the S. W. of the 
Areopagus is a valley, in which was the 
old agora ; and below thatf again, the 
Pynx, where the assemblies were 
held, and the firjfM of which, hewn 
in the rock, still remains. The new 
agora was N. of the Areopagus. 

Sparta was built in detached vil- 
lages, and there is a great doubt 
now about its site. It was not Mis- 
tra, but most probably Magoula. 
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MyceiuB stood on the N. of the 
Gulf of Nauplia, probably where 
Krabata now is. The Pelasgic ruins 
of the citadel still exist, and of the' 
treasury of Atreus, (or * Agamem- 
non's Tomb^) much older than the 
Cydopian. 

Argo8 took and destroyed Mycenae, 
B. C. 468 ; and thenceforth the history 
of the latter was merged in that of 
the former. Ruins of the Herseum, 
or Temple of Juno, are still traceable 
at Argos. But the most ancient re- 
mains of military architecture are 
what are generally called the * Cydo- 
pian walls' of Tiryns, on the N. E. 
of the Gulf of Nauplia, not the same 



as Pelasgic. {Bulwer I. p. II. note, 
Elmb. HeracMiBy 188. Herod. IX. 27.) 

Elia was the Holy Land of Greece, 
in consequence of the games being 
celebrated every 5th year at Olym- 
pia, the country (not a city) round 
Pisa. 

Arcadia corresponds very much 
with Switzerland, in the character of 
its appearance and people, — the ef- 
fect of mountain without sea. In the 
Sicilian expedition, according to 
Thucydides, we find Arcadians ser- 
ving in both armies; just as the 
Swiss have long been the mercen- 
aries of European States. Lycosura 
was the first walled city of Greece. 



The Human Race of Greece. 



The greatest uncertainty exists 
with regard to all that relates to the 
ancient inhabitants of Greece. It 
would appear that the original peo- 
ple were descendants of Japheth, — 
Javan, his son, — Elishah andDoda- 
nim, his grandsons. — {Arrowsmithf 
Chap. XVI. 2, gives traces of these 
names.) These people were called 
in later ages (in Homer's and He- 
siod'stime) Leleges, Caucones, Ao- 
nes, and are spoken of as having 
been cotemporary with Deucalion, 
«. e. with the flood. (Cramer* s 
Greece, vol, 1. hvXsee BtUwer I. p, 8. 
note.) 

The next people were the PelasgU 
of whom the most apparently con- 
tradictory accounts are given by He- 
catseus, Herodotus, Dionysius, Stra- 
bo, and various ancient authors ; — 
such as, that they were cruel and 
barbarous, — noble and refined^ — a 
fixed nation, as opposed to the Hel- 
lenes (Herod.) f — never quiet, and so * 
named therefore from ircKafiyos, a 
stork, {Dionys.)} — that they built 
dties and prospered {Herod.) — ^just the 
contrary (Dionys.,) Homer calls 
them 87o(, — Herodotus says that they 
were soon slaves of the Hellenes. 
All agree that they disappeared from 



Greece, Italy, and Asia, about the 
time of the Trojan war. Probably it 
would be nearly right to say that all 
these conflicting accounts were true,'- 
but that the Pelasgi do not mean any 
one people, but many different inva- 
ders, between the periods of 1800 
B. C. and 1200 B. C. {Bulwer, I. 26.) 

No less discrepancy exists between 
the several accounts of the parts 
whence these Pelasgi came : — some 
saying from N., some from S., some 
making the Peloponnese, and some 
Thessidy, their first settlement. Again, 
most probably both refer to dif- 
ferent races, aU of whom were called 
Pelasgi, which, if a Greek word, 
probably means •K^xdyioi {aea-men) ; 
if (as is more probable) an Egyptian 
word, means the same as Hykshos, 
" wandering strangers.** {Thirhvall, 
1.J9. 73.) 

Danaus, the brother of Egyptus, 
conquered Argos 1493, B.C. This 
Danaus is probably the same as Pho- 
roneus, the brother of Sesostris, 
whom the Greeks called Egyptus. 
{Descr. Africa; Bulwer, \.p. 15. 16.) 
— Sesostris led an army as far as 
Thrace, and left a colony there, who 
under Eumolpus migrated afterwards 
to Athens ; and so both statements 

E 
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of the Northern and Southern origin 
of the Pelasgi may be true. Most of 
these invaders were probably Asiatics, 
many of whom at diflPerent times in- 
vaded and settled in Egypt, and were 
expelled again. Most of their cus- 
toms betoken an Asiatic origin, and 
their religion an Egyptian. ( Coleridge f 
Introd, CI, Poets j p. 177. ^c. and 
Bulwer, I. 18.) Their oracles were 
distinctly connected with Egypt. 
The name of the Pelasgian forts was 
always Larissa (there were 13, even 
in Strabo's time.) Bochart says this 
it the Greek way of pronouncing the 
oriental name of Resen, * a great cily' 
on the Tigris. — {Genesis, X. 12. 
Arrotasmith, XXII. 29.) We know 
little about the Hellenes, except 
that they conquered the Pelasgi. 
They evidently came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Dodona, and probably 
were the Helli (or Sellij) the priests 
of that oracle. {Bultuer* hp. 2^ note.) 
H. and S. are convertible Sibilants in 



Sanscrit. Sometimes it is said of 
them, that they were Pelasgi. {Her- 
mann, PoUt. Ant, Sect, 8.) They 
were probably the priest-caste of the 
Pelasgi, who gradually established 
a superiority over the others, e, g. 
at Athens, but we don't know when. 
The history of Ion (rrpardpxns {Herod. 
VIII. 44. ) establishing a new dyn- 
asty there, would lead rather to a 
conclusion that the Pelasgians (or 
lonians) regained their supremacy 
over the Hellenes, or priest-caste : 
for Poseidon, the Ionian God, de- 
stroyed the preceding dynasty of 
Erechtheus, and set up Ion. {Eurip. 
Ion, 284.) Perhaps to this may be 
ascribed in part the remarkable dis- 
appearance of ail caste in Greece, 
and the allotting of the priesthood, or 
the giving it to certain families, such 
as the Eumolpidse ; in this resembling 
the Jews rather than the Egyptians. 
{See Bulwerfp. 43.) 



Langtmges. 



Herodotus calls the Pelasgians 
fiap$ap6<puyot, and says he could not 
understand them. This word Jdoes 
not mean that they spoke a diflferent 
language, but a different dialect, 
which the later Greeks could not un- 
derstand. It is agreed on all hands 
that Arcadia never changed its Pelas- 
gic population, and they spoke what 
is called jEoUc Greek. The Greek 
is undoubtedly of the Indo-European 
Tribe. Miiller {Literal, of Ancient 
Greece) says of it, that it bears strong 
marks of being the wreck of a great 
and regular language, which existed 
before Homer's time. (Dofialdson^s 
Cratylus.) The order and cha- 
racter of the letters is almost the 
same as the Hebrew. Old inscrip- 
tions show the modifications of the 
Hebrew character, as it passed into 
Greek, and were often written J)rom 
right to Itft, like Hebrew. The mo- 
ther tongue of the present Albanians 
was undoubtedly spoken in its pre- 



sent localities in the earliest times. 
This and the lUyrian district are not 
Greek, but yet are Indo-European. 
All the rest of Alexander's Grecian 
Empire has already been described 
Ethnographically in other Maps, ex- 
cept India, and the mountain fast- 
nesses (alluded to Descr. 6. j The nu- 
merous dialects of Hindustan may be 
reduced to two heads: — One, the 
Sanscrit, — the other, Tamul, spoken 
in the South more particularly. The 
Sanscrit was the ancient language. 
The intermediate form was the Prak- 
rit. The modem vernacular dialects 
are all derived from these ; — but bear 
more resemblance to the Prakrit 
than Sanscrit. The sacred dialect of 
the Buddhists is called PalL The 
other language, the Tamid, or an old 
form of it, was probably the mother 
tongue of Aboriginal India. The In- 
do-European Hindoo drove it from 
the North to the South of India be- 
tween 10*> and 15°, the N. of Ceylon, 
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and left it in a few isolated fastnesses 
in the N. of India. Prof. Rask (of Co- 
penhagen) conceived that he had 
found affinities between the Tamul, 
the Basque, and the Finlandic ; and 
argued, that previous to the distribu- 
tion and invasions of the Great Indo- 
European Tribe, another and weaker 
race was generally spread, which now 
exists fin fragments only in the 
N. and S. extremities, and in 
mountain fastnesses. So we find 
the British in Wales, — the Sa- 






moedi in Tobolsk, — the numerous 
Tribes about Caucasus, one of which, 
the Ossetes, are Indo-European, — 
the Pindenissian bandits of the Tau- 
rus. (Cfc. Attic. V. 20.) No doubt 
there were such Indo-European inva- 
sions from time to time ; — e. g. we 
read of the Northern Scythians rava- 
ging Media for 28 successive years, 
just at the time the predicted eclipse 
took place, when the Medians and 
Lydians were fighting. {Arrowgrnith, 

1. 0»J 



History^ 



The Persian war first gave the idea 
of combination and union to the iso- 
lated Greek states. The first great 
effort for universal Empire was made 
by the Athenians in the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. (Thucyd, \J. 90.) Had that 
expedition proved successful, Greece, 
and not Rome, might have conquered 
Carthage; Greek, instead of Latin, 
might have been the principal ele- 
ment in modem languages of Eu- 
rope ; and the laws of Athens, rather 
than Rome, the foundation of the 
code of the civilized world. (Arnold's 
Rome, I. p, 395.) The Grecian Em- 
pire was not established till Alexan- 



der's time, B. C. 331, by his victories 
over Darius. He was, apparently, 
(Dan. VIII. 9. B.C. 301.) that "he 
" goat that waxed very great ; and 
" when he was strong, the great horn 
"was broken: and for it came up 
" four notable ones, towards the four 
"winds of heaven,"-»^(Ptolemy in 
Egypt, — Seleucus in Syria, — Lysi- 
machus in Asia Minor and Thrace,^- 
Cassander in Greece, after the fa- 
mous battle of Ipsus.) 

Some of the most important events 
in Grecian History, with their dates, 
are subjoined : 



B* C B« C 

The Trojan war ended ». 1184 904* 

The Dorian migration took place . . 1104 824 

The last and greatest iEolian migration to Asia 

Minor, in consequence of the Dorian . . 1100 820 

The Ionian migration of Neleus, &c. to Asia Minor 1044 794 

Legislation of Lycurgus for Sparta . . 884 708 



First Messenian war (of 20 years) ended 

SiecoiMl ■ (of 17 years) 

Legislation of Solon for Athens . . 



723 

668- 

594 



-652 
-607 
-562 



Constitution of Clisthenes 

Battle of Maraliion 

Battles of Thermopylae and Salamis 



508 
490 
480 



* The teeond column gives Sir I. Newton's Chnmologry. His system and the common one 
meet at B. C. 538, ' the taking of Babylon.' 

£ 2 
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Battles of Platsea and Mycale . . 

Battle of Eurymedon, (end of Persian war) 



B.C. 

576 
466 



Third Messenian war (of 6 years) ended 

Peloponnesian war (of 27 years) ended 

Battle of Cunaxa 

Battle of Cnidus, (regeneration of Athens) 

Battle of Leuctra ^ tii«Ko,i 

Battle of Mantinea S ^^^^^^ 



supremacy 



455 
404 
401 
394 
371 
362 



Birth of Alexander the Great . . . . 356 

Supremacy of Philip, by the battle of Chaeronea 338 

Philip's assassination, and accession of Alexander 338 

Battle of Granicus . . . . . . 334 

Battle of Issus . . . . . . 333 

Battle of Arbela (properly Gaugamela) . . 331 

Battle of the Hydaspes and defeat of Porus . . 326 

Death of Alexander . . . . . . 323 

Battle of Cynoscephalse . . 197 

Battle of Pydna 1 .. jgg 
Subjugation of Greece to Rome J 



ArrowsmitJCs Large Map, Asia with ancient names and modem refer- 
ences of all the places Alexander entered in his Ten Asiatic Campaigns ^ from 
B. C. 334 to B. C. 323. The line of his March to be painted^ each campaign 

marked ivith a different colour. 



\9t. Campaign, b. c. 334. Age 22. 

Alexander starting from Sestos to 
Abydos, went to Ilium, N. by Lamp- 
sacus, to the R. Granicus, and after 
the battle to Zeleia: then back to 
Ilium, S. to Antandrus, Adramyt- 
tium, Pergamus, Th^atira, Sardis, 
Ephesus, Miletus, Halicamassus, 
Telmissus, Patara, Xanthus, Pinara ; 
N. towards Milyas, to Termessus ; S. 
to Phaselis, along the sea shore under 
Mt. Climax, to Perga, Aspendus, Si- 
de, Sillium, up the R. Cestrus ; cross- 
ed the Taurus during winter up to 
Celsense, and Gordium in Phrygia. 



2nd, Campaign^ b. c. 333. 

From Gordium, S. to Ancyra, Ty- 
ana, across the Pylse Cilicise to Tar- 
sus, Mallus, Issus: after the battle, 
S. to Aradus, BybluSy Sidon, 7)fre. 

3rd. Campaign, b. c. 332. 

After a siege of 7 months, Tyre 
being taken, he goes S. to Gaza and 
Jerusalem ; then into Egypt to Pelu- 
sium, Heliopolis, Memplus, down the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, to the L. 
Mareotis (the site of Alexandria); 
along the Coast W. to Panetonium ; 
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S. to the Oasis of Ammon ; E. across 
the desert to Memphis. 

Ath. Campaigriy b. c. 331. 

From Memphis to Tyre, Damascus, 
Thapsacus (crossing the Euphrates,) 
Nicephorium, Charrse, Nisibis ; across 
the Tigris, a little N. of Nineveh ; to 
Gaugamela and Arhela : after the 
battle, S. to Memmis, and Babylon ; 
E. to Susa ; skirting down the W. of 
Mts. Cambalidus over the Pylae 
Persicse to Persepolis (which he 
burnt,) and ParsagadtB Proper. 

bth. Campaign^ b. c. 330. 

From Persepolis, N. to Ecbatana, 
Rhagse, Caspise Pylse, Hecatompy- 
lon ; W. against the Mardi ; to Za- 
dracarta, £. to Susia and Artacoana : 
thence S. down to the R. Aria in 
Drangiana, to Propthasia ; then turn- 
ing up the R. Eiymander, to Ortos- 
pana ; up the Paropamisus, where he 
founded another Alexandria, on the 
Erymander (33°, 38' N. Lat,) not very 
far from Cabul. 

6M. Campaign, b. c. 329. 

From Alexandria, N. across the 
Paropamisus to Bactra : over the 
Oxus to Maracanda and Cyropolis in 
Sogdiana, as far as Alexandria Ulti- 
ma ; back W. to Maracanda, Polyti- 
metus R., Trybactra, across the Oxus 
to Bactra (where he killed Clitus.) 

7th. Campaign, b. c. 328. 
Was occupied in quelling insurrec- 



tions in Sogdiana : need not be 
marked on the Map. 

Sth, Campaign, b. c. 327* 

Westwards out of Sogdiana to 
Margiana over the R. Epardus, and 
the Ochus, to Kelat probably; and 
back E. to Bactra ; across the Paro- 
panusus near Cabul over the Choes 
up to the River Indus : took Massa- 
ga, Aomos, and made peace with 
Nysa. 

9th. Campaign, b. c. 326. 

He crosses the Indus to Taxila ; S. 
over the Hydaspes; defeats Poms, 
building Nicsea on the left, and Bu- 
cephala on the right bank: crosses 
the R. Acesines, and Hydraotes, as 
far as to Sangala. Troops there re- 
fuse to cross the Hyphasis ; returns 
across the Hydraotes and Acesines, 
and sails down the Hydaspes as far 
as the junction of the Acesines. 

lOth, Campaign, b. c. 325. 

He sails down the R. Acesines into 
the Indus, as far as its Delta : mar- 
ches W. along the Coast as far as 60^ 
£. Lat.; then N. up to Pura, and 
Kermania; there he is joined by 
Nearchus his Admiral, who had sail- 
ed along the Coast from the Mouth 
of the Indus to Harmozia : Alexander 
marches to Pasagadse, sails down the 
Pasitigris, up the Tigris, as far as 
Opis ; thence to Susa, to Ecbatana, 
back to Babylon, where he dies, JEU 
33. B. C. 323. {Williams* Life of 
Alexander, Family lAhrary, Vol. III.) 



[Note. Bulwer's work on the Athenians having been oceasionaUv referred to in this 
lecture, whereas his authority as an accurate Historian is much caUed in question, it may 
be as well to say, that this Lecture was written before his work was seen by the Author, 
and he is only quoted to confirm already-formed cpimons.] 
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LECTURE VII. 



ROMAN EMPIRE, (1st Part.) 



Geography of Italy, 



It was Napoleon's deliberate opin- 
ion (as expressed in his * Memoires/) 
that Rome was the spot best suited 
to be the capital of its Empire. 
There is something very remarkable 
in the physical geography of Italy. 
Speaking generally, Italy (like Greece) 
is made up of numerous valleys pent 
in between high hills, each forming 
a country and political community to 
itself. Observe in the first place how 
the Apennine line runs from the S. 
extremity of the Alps, across Italy, 
to the edge of the Adriatic, and thus 
separates Italy Proper from Cisal- 
pine GauL Between them and the 
Alpine semicircle, which forms the 
Northern boundary, is enclosed a 
wide plain, open only on the East to 
the sea. One great river flows 
through its whole extent, being fed 



from N. and S. by numberless 
streams. Of course this well-watered 
plain was filled with flourishing 
cities, and often contended for by 
successive invaders. Descending in- 
to Italy Proper, we find its geogra- 
phy accord with its political divis- 
ions. It is not one simple ridge of 
mountains, leaving a broad belt of 
level country on either side, but, as 
it were, a back-bone, thickly set with 
diverging spines of unequal length, 
running out from the main ridge, 
some parallel to the backbone itself; 
in which latter case, the interval be- 
tween their base and the Mediterra- 
nean has been broken up by volcanic 
agency; e,g, Vesuvius, and the Al- 
ban hills, 10 miles from Rome. {Ar- 
noid*s Lectures on Modem History,) 



Topography of Rome, 



Rome stands on the left bank of 
the Tiber, (about 17 miles from the 
sea,) just after it has been joined by 
the Anio. Four of the hills on which 
Rome is built are insulated heights, 
divided by little valleys : these are 
the Capitoline, Palatine, Cselius, and 
Aventine. The other (Quirinal, Vi- 
minal, and Esquiline,) are promon- 
tories, jutting out towards the Tiber, 



from one long range. The two 
smallest, the Capitoline and Pala- 
tine, present the boldest outlines, 
standing as they do close to the river. 
The former was so precipitous, that 
it was a natural fortress, and became 
the citadel of Rome. {See Arrow^ 
smitlCs map of Jtomef p, 245 of his 
* Geography,*) 
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Ethnography of Italy, 



If we consider the Ligurians and 
Veneti to be bordering tribes, rather 
than part of the Italian population, 
we have the Siculi, iEnotri, Osci (or 
Opici, or Ausones,) for the first in- 
habitants of Italy, the Umbrians the 
next invaders, after them the Tyrseni, 
and lastly the Etruscans. 

The Umbrians f (thought byArchd. 
Williams to be the same as Cymri 
Cymbri, C being changed into the 
aspirate,) in the earliest times, prob- 
ably reached on the S. E. to M. Gar- 
ganus, and on the S. W. to the coast 
of the Mare Inferum. Pliny has 
preserved the date of the foundation 
of their capital, Ameria, 381 before 
Rome, i.e, 1134 B. C. It was in- 
ferred, from Livy IX. 36, that the 
Umbrians spoke the same language 
as the Etruscans ; but inscriptions 
have been found, which prove that 
notion to be erroneous. The most 
important are called the Iguvine Ta- 
bles, discovered A. D. 1444, near 
Gubbio, written some in Tuscan let- 
ters, from right to left, some in 
Latin ; but all in the Umbrian Lan- 
guage, and differing entirely from 
Tuscan ; (e, g, the Tuscan has no let- 
ter O, and abounds in aspirates.) 
The Umbrian corresponds with the 
Oscan, and all the other Italian lan- 
guages, in many respects. The Um- 
bri are said to have driven out the 
Siculi from the North, who in turn 
migrated to Sicily, and drove out 
from thence the Iberian Sicani, who 
had come through Spain from Mau- 
retania. The Siculi probably were 
Pelasgi, from Attica, and the ^no- 
tri, from Epirus. The latter people 
occupied ' Bruttiorum ager.' When we 
come down to Roman History, we 
find no mention of Siculi or iEnotri ; 
but the Osci (Opici, or Ausones) 
were the chief opponents of Rome ; 
to which race the Samnites probably 
belonged. The Osci were in Italy 
before the Siculi and iEnotri, and are 



what Varro calls the Aborigines. 
Niebuhr has a theory, that the Oscan 
was altogether different from the 
Greek language; but Oscan in- 
scriptions have been discovered in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, Capua 
and Bantia, which contain Greek and 
Barbaric words too. It is nearly cer- 
tain that there was one Pelasgian lan- 
guage common to all the nations of 
Italy, except the Etruscans; and that 
the Umbrian, Oscan, Latin, &c. were 
merely different dialects of the same 
Indo-European stock. (' Linguae JEo- 
* licse sermo Latinus est simillimus'. 
QuintiL) The Sabini were probably 
descendants of the Umbrians ; — the 
Latini descendants of their con- 
querors, the Osci, and Tyrseni ; hence 
their enmity. All the above men- 
tioned tribes are considered general- 
ly to have been different Pelasgic 
families. After them another Pelas- 
gic race, called Tyrseni, migratedfrom 
Greece, and came by the N. W. to. 
Umbria. The town i£nos is con- 
sidered a Pelasgic name, and is sup- 
posed to mark the connection be- 
tween the Pelasgi-Tyrseni of Thrace, 
(Virg. JEn, III. v. 13, 18,) and the 
iEneadae of Alba Longa. But there 
remain 

2ndly. The Etruscans, who are 
generaUy allowed to have been stran- 
gers, and to have landed on the coast 
of Mare Inferum, and conquered the 
Umbrians. They were far superior 
to the Italians in point of civilization; 
and their religious system corres- 
ponded wonderfully with the Indian 
and Egyptian worship ; — (e. g. the 
word Augurium is the same as the 
Hindoo word for a temple, — " Au- 
gurries^*). The best specimen extant 
of Tuscan Inscription is one found 
at Perusia. It is totally different 
from any other language in Italy. 
They were generally confounded with 
the Pelasgi-Tjrrseni mentioned above ; 
— but they did not call themselves by 
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this namCi though the Romans, and 
Eugubian Inscriptions always call 
them Tusci and Turske. They called 
themselves Rasena. Niebuhr observes 
that the Etruscans had no more title 
to the name of Tyrseni^ than the En- 
glish have now to that of Britons, or 
the Spanish Creoles to that of Mexi- 
cans and Peruvians. 

Herodotus (I. 94,) says, that they 
came from Lydia, and setting sail 
from Smyrna, landed in Umbria. All 
the Greek and Latin writers repeated 
this story {Hor. Sat. I. 6. 1. Virg, 
JEn, VIII. 479,) except Dionysius 
Hal., who rejected it, because Xan- 
thus, a Lydian Historian before He« 
rbdotus, knew nothing of it. The leg- 
ends upon which this opinion is 
based related not to the Etruscan 
Rasena, but to the Pelasgian-Tjrrse- 
ni. The most probable theory seems 
to be, that they came from the N. 
of Egypt, which is called in the In- 
scriptions of monuments " Ludim'* 
(Rossellini). Their Alphabet is As- 
S3^an : the names of their Kings and 
leaders are all found on Egyptian 
monuments, such as Porsenna, Tages, 
Tarchu, Janus, &c. Their priest-caste 



exactly corresponded with the same 
privileged class in Egypt, being the 
political rulers as well. Their name 
Rasena seems to point to Resen, the 
great Assyrian city {Gen, X. 12.) 
They may have been some of the As- 
syrian Hykshos, who invaded and 
conquered Egypt, and were them- 
selves expelled by Amenophis, and 
probably migrated towards Greece. 
{Descr. Africa. Thirlwailf vol. I. p. 
73.) In this case, the name oiResen 
would betoken Pelasgian origin. 
Bochart says, that an oriental pro- 
nounced Resen * Larissa', which was 
the name of that *' Great City*' in 
Xenophon's time (Arrowsmith, XXII. 
29, end;) and Larissa is emphatically 
the mark of Pelasgian origin, iThirl- 
wallf vol. I. p, 34.) The Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Romans all give a date 
of about 1250, B. C. for their settling 
in Umbria. Their great hero and 
lawgiver Tarchu was cotemporary 
with i£neas and Orestes. {Virq. and 
PaterctUus.) — Prof. Lepsius has de- 
clared their language to be Japetic, 
or Indo-European. < Adhuc sub ju. 
dice lis est.' 



Constitution of Rome, 



The Pelasgian origin of Rome is 
implied in the legends of the Arca- 
dian Evander setUing on the Pala- 
tine. The religion and language 
sanction this belief. The next ad- 
ditions were the Cselian hill, by con- 
quest, (the seat of the third tribe, the 
LucereSf not an Etruscan, but Tyr- 
rhenian race ;) the Quirinal and Capi- 
toline, by alliance, (the seat of the 
second Tribe, the Tatumses, a Sabine 
race ;) whereas the genuine Romans 
who formed the first Tribe, the RamneSj 
were a Latin race. The reigns of 
Romulus, Numa, and Tullus Hos- 
tilius apparently represent the devel- 
opement of these three tribes. [It 
was the fashion of ancient tradition 
to represent the history of a nation 



during a certain period, as the ex- 
ploits of a single hero, C/, * ^Eolus, 
Dorus, Achaeus, Ion, Hellen, Italus, 
Sicelus, Auson.' — Class, Dict,^ Tlie 
reign of Ancus Marcius seems to be 
nearly the first historical fact that 
has come down to us. He conquered 
the Latins, and removed a great part 
of the conquered people to Rome, 
(like the removal of the Jews to 
Kurdistan and Babylon). This ad- 
ditional people formed the germ of 
the Plebs, or Commons, as opposed 
to the Populus, or Patricians, the 
three old tribes. The story of Tul- 
lus Host, taking Alba, and removing 
the people, seems fabulous, — at least 
Rome did not possess the country 
about Alba at that period. The 
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iPlebs was personally independent, 
and therefore diflfering from Clients 
«ind Slaves, but had no voice in the 
government originally ; and to gain 
some share in it was the cause of the 
8trugs:les that afterwards took place. 
Virgil seems to bear witness that An- 
tjus treated them kiadly and fairly. 
(JEn, VI. 817.) The governing body 
was the 3 tribes, divided into 30 
tjurise, ten in eadi tribe. Their as- 
sembly was called Comitia C'uriata. 
Besides this general body of (dtizens, 
lihere was a select council, called the 
TSenatCf originally consisting of 100 
chief men of the Ramnes. After the 
union with the Sabines, 100 of the 
Tltienses were admitted ; and though 
the Luceres always had votes in the 
ffena^al Comitia^ yet they had no 
representatives in the Senate, till the 
time of Tarquinius Priscus, who ad- 
ded a third 100, called Patres Mino-' 
rum Gentium, — whereas the -200 were 
the Majorum G. 

This early constitution of Rome 
seems very similar to that of England 
about the times of the three first 
Edwards. There was the kingi much 
less limited than at present; — tlie 
Norman harona, corresponding to the 
Patrician Populus ; — the feudal vaS' 
sals, like the dependent clients, (the 
erjres of Athens) — and the free ^ax- 
on yeomanry, like the Plebs of Rome, 
who bore the chief share in the toils, 
though not in the rewards, of victory. 
This Plebs had its own assemblies for 
self-government (though unconnect- 
ed with the state,) which were called 
Comitia Tributa, The reign of the 
5th King, Tarquinius Priscus, is the 
Etruscan period of Roman History, 
his real name being Lucumo, and his 
father Demaratus being said to have 
migrated from Corinth to Etruria. 
The buildings, above and under 
ground, — the religion, — the games 
then introduced, have all of them 
an Etruscan stamp. The next King, 
Servius Tullius, belonged neither to 
a Royal nor patrician family : He 
promoted Latin and Grecian cus- 
toms. For the constitution of S. 
Tullius, by which he brought together 



in some degree the Populus and 
Plebs, and made them all vote ac>- 
cording to their property in classes 
and Centuries, (called the Comitia 
Centuriata,) See Keightley's Rome, p, 
51, &c. Tlie last king was Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, who with his family 
was banished, and with him ended 
the Monarchy, having lasted accord- 
ing to the legends 224 years. 

A republic was established, with 2 
consuls at the head ; the first were 
L. Junius Brutus, and Tarquinius 
Collatinus. Within 12 years of this 
time, Rome had. lost all her posses- 
sions on the Etruscan side of the Ti- 
ber. The fact was, that Porsena and 
the Etruscans conquered Rome, as 
Tacitus fairly owns. (He also owns 
the capture of Rome by the Gauls. 
Hist. III. 72.) Macaulay's Lays of 
Ancient Rome. In the year B. C. 
501, the people appointed the First 
Dictator, Lartius, for 6 months, in-* 
stead of the Consuls; probably be- 
cause the Consuls who were superse- 
ded were inclined to favour the re- 
turn of the exiled King. Within 15 
years of the expidsion of the Tar- 
quins, the Plebs seceded to Aions Sa- 
cer, B. C. 494, and gained the ap- 
pointment of two tribunes for their 
protection. Moiis Sacer was to the 
Romans, what Runnymede is to 
Englishmen. 

The next great change in the con- 
stitution was B. C. 450, the appoint- 
ment of Decemvirs, to revise the laws. 
In the course of the year, they drew 
up the Laws of the Twelve Tables. 
In their second year, the office was 
abolished, in consequence of the wick- 
edness of Appius Claudius. The con- 
sulate was restored till 445 B. C. 
when the principle of tlie decemvi- 
rate was again established, under the 
name of * The Military Tribunate,' 
composed of 2 Censors and 2 Quae- 
stors (chosen from the Patricians,) 
and 6 Tribunes, (chosen from either 
party.) The 3 Licinian Bills were 
passed B. C 367, which gave the 
Plebs a right of admission to the 
Consulship. 

Hardly any change took place iii 
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the constitution till Sylla's time, when 
he was appointed supreme Dictator, 
B. C. 82 ; — which he voluntarily re- 
signed in 2 years, and retired into 
private life, (like Diocletian, and 
Charles V.) From that time on- 
ward, till the battle of Actium, R. C. 
31, was one continued scene of anar- 



chy and civil war. Pompey, Ceesar, 
and Crassiis form the first Triumvi- 
rate, B. C. 60 : after B. C. 48, Jul. 
Caesar was supreme, till B. C. 44. 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus form 
the Second Triumvirate, B. C. 43 : 
Octavius (Augustus,) Emperor of 
Rome, B. C. 30. 



History, 



{Dan, Vni. 10, II. 23, 24.) Nie- 
buhr well observed, respecting the 
Providential preservation of Rome, 
" Philip the last King of Macedon's 
** inaction at the beginning of the 
« war with Hannibal, and thatof Mithri- 
'' dates, during the Marsian war, are 
" events, in which we must recognize 
" the finger of God." So again, the 
same Providence is traced in the rais- 
ing up Syracuse, under Dionysius the 
Elder, B. C. 400, to oppose the Car- 
thaginian power, 150 years before it 
came into contact with Rome. He 
was the instrument in the hand of 
God, which was placed as a break- 
water against the advances of Car- 
thage, when the strength of Rome 
was yet unripened. Thus twice (cf, 
Descr. 6.) did Syracuse check the 
progress of ambition. 

The Punic wars were another de- 
velopement of Noah's prophecy, Gen. 
IX. 25, 27. It was the struggle of 
Japhet's against Shem's and Ham's 
races, which we shall see renewed in 
the Saracenic period, between the 
Crusaders and the Arabs. 

'* It is not without reason that so 
universal and vivid a remembrance of 
the Punic Wars has dwelt in the 
memories of men. They formed no 
mere struggle to determine the lot of 
two cities or two empires : but it was 
a strife, on the event of which de- 
pended the fate of two races of man- 
kind, whether the dominion of the 
world should belong to the Indo- 
Germanic or to the Semitic family of 
nations. Bear in mind, that the first 
of these comprises, besides the In- 
dians and the Persians, the Greeks, 



the Romans, and the Germans. In 
the other are ranked the Jews and 
the Arabs, the Phoenicians and the 
Carthaginians. On the one side is 
the genius of heroism, of art, and 
legislation : on the other, is the spirit 
of industry, of commerce, of naviga- 
tion. These two opposite races have 
everywhere come into contact, every- 
where into hostility. In the primi- 
tive history of Persia and Chaldsea, 
the heroes are perpetually engaged 
in combat with their industrious and 
perfidious neighbours. These last are 
artisans, armourers, miners, enchan- 
ters. They love gold ; they are prone 
to bloodshed; they are addicted to 
pleasure. They build towers on a 
scale of Titanic ambition— gardens 
in the air ; which the sword of the 
heroes scatters to the air, and sweeps 
from the face of the earth. 

" The struggle is renewed between 
the Phoenicians and the Greeks on 
every coast of the Mediterranean. 
The Greek supplants the Phoenician 
in all his factories, all his colonies in 
the East ; soon will the Roman come, 
and do likewise in the West. See, 
too, with what fury the Phoenicians, 
under the banners of Xerxes, attack 
Greece at Salamis, on the very day 
that their brethren the Carthagimans 
landed the vast army in Sicily, which 
Gelon destroyed at the Himera! 
Yet a little while, and the Greeks ad- 
vance, in their turn, to attack their 
eternal foes in their own homes. 
Alexander did far more against Tyre 
than Salmanasar or Nabuchodonosor 
had done. Not content with crush- 
ing her, he took care that she should 
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never revive ; for he founded Alexan- 
dria as her substitute, and changed 
for ever the track of the commerce of 
the world. There remained Car- 
thage — the great Carthage, and her 
mighty empire — mighty in a far dif- 
ferent degree than Phoenicia's had 
been. Rome annihilated it. Then 
occurred that which has no parallel in 
history ; — an entire civilization perish- 
ed at one blow — vanished, like a fall- 
ing star. The Periplus of Hanno, a 
few coins, a score of lines in Plautus, 
and, lo, all that remains of the Car- 
thaginian world ! Many generations 
must needs pass away before the 
struggle between the twQ races could 
be renewed, and the Arabs, that for- 
midable rear-guard of the Semitic 
world, dashed forth from their de- 
serts. The conflict between the two 
races then became the conflict of two 
religions. Fortunate was it that 
those daring Saracenic cavaliers en- 
countered in the East the impregna- 
ble walls of Constantinople ; — in the 
West, the chivalrous valour of Charles 
Martel, and the sword of the Cid. 
The Crusades were the natural repri- 
sals for the Arab invasions, and form 
the last epoch of that great struggle 



between the two principal families of 
the human race. 

*' The vast commercial empire of 
the Carthaginians, extending along all 
the coasts of Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica, Gaul, and Spain, and even 
to the shores of the Great Ocean, can- . 
not be compared with the compact 
possessions of the English and Span- 
iards in America: it is more like the 
chain of forts and factories that made 
up the Portuguese Empire, or the , 
Dutch in the East Indies. Like, 
these last, the Carthaginians, who es- 
tablished themselves in colonies, did 
not do so without the hope of return. 
It was the poorer portion of the popu- 
lation that was sent out, to enrich 
themselves by the sudden profits of 
oppressive trade, and then hurry 
back to the mother country to enjoy 
the fruits of their pillagings. There . 
must have been rapid colossal for- 
tunes — plundering and exaction on 
an unheard-of sccde : there must have 
been Punic Clives and Hastingses, 
who could make their boasts of hav- 
ing exterminated millions of men by 
a system of monopoly more destruc-. 
tive than war." {MicheleVs Rome, 
vol II. j». 38.) 



HANNIBAL'S MARCH, 

From Saguntum to the Alps, 



Twice in History (says Amold^s 
Rome, vol. 3. p. 63,) has there been 
witnessed the struggle of the highest 
individual genius against the resour- 
ces and institutions of a great nation, 
and in both cases the nation has been 
victorious. For 17 years Hannibal 
strove against Rome; for 16 years 
Buonaparte strove against England : 



the eflforts of the first ended in Zama; 
those of the second in Waterloo. 

Hannibal was 26 years of age when 
he was appointed commander-in-chief; 
2 years were employed in expeditions 
against the native Spaniards — the 3rd 
in the siege of Saguntum, which last- 
ed 8 months. He set out on his 
march for the Iberua in the month of 

f2 
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May, B. C. 218, with an army of 
90,000 foot, and 12,000 horse. He 
conquered at a heavy expense of men 
the country attached to the Roman 
interest, between the Ebro and the 
Pyrenees, and left Hanno, with 1 1 ,000, 
to retain possession of it. The force 
with which he entered Gaul was re- 
duced to no more than 50,000 foot, 
and 9000 horse. 

We shall follow AmoMs view of 
hi» march, which talMes for the most 
part with Polybius, not Livy. The 
only points in which he differs from 
Polybius will be noticed as we pro- 
ceed. Arnold follows what is gener- 
ally called General Melville*'8 Theory. 

Hannibal marched from Saguntum 
to Emporium, along the sea coast 
from thence, turning northwards at 
4<> E. Long., to Nismes and up ta 
Arausio. (Polybius would make him 
go from Nismes to cross at Tarasco 
across the Druentia to Arausio.) Find- 
ing the Gauls on the opposite bank, to 
oppose his passage, he sent a detach- 
ment 20 miles up the Rhone, who 
crossed it and got on the rear of the 
enemy, and he crossed it then with- 
ont difficulty at Arausio. (Polybius 
says that Scipio arrived 3 days later, 
and did not engage with Hannibal, as 
Com. Nep. Vit, Hann. states ; and 
then descended the Rhone, embarked 
the army ^ and sent to Spain, under 
Cneius his brother ; a most far-sight- 
ed measure, for he thus cut off Han- 
nibal's supplies of money and men 
from Spain ; and but for this his son 
would probably never have gained 
Zama.) To proceed : Hannibal got 
all his elephants over, and marched 
up the left bank of the River, till he 
came to R. Isere ; he crossed that 
River, and then (according to Arnold) 
still continued his march, up the left 
(t. e. Eastern) bank of the Rhone to 
Vienne ; then struck across to the Nor- 
thern extremity of the mountains be- 
tween the Rhone and Isere, near 
Chamberry : he then turned S. E., 
stormed the town Montmeillan, just 
by the right bank of the Isere, 6° E. 
Long. [At this point Arnold's route 
joins the one commonly called Poly- 
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bins', which was made to turn up the 
right bank of the Isere immediately 
after crossing, and keep along it to 
Montmeillan, instead of going up to 
Vienne. Polybius* account is very- 
confused and uncertain at this point.} 
Hannibal then proceeded 3 days 
march as far as S. Maurice, up the 
right bank of the Isere. The Gauls 
made offers of peace, and persuaded 
him to pass through a narrow defile,, 
along a narrow ledge over a torrent ; 
and then they attacked him. How- 
ever after some difficulties he reached 
the summit of the Little St. Bernard. 
This was about the end of October, 
when Germany was one great forest, 
and consequently the climate of the 
Alps far colder than at present. He 
was now between the Isere and Dora 
Baltea Rivers. He had been & days 
in reaching the summit : he halted 2 
days ; and on the 9th began the de- 
scent. He reached Artolica (La Tu- 
ille) on that day ; the next 4 days 
was mending, the roads and getting as 
far as Arebrigium (Pre St. Didier :) on 
the 14th he continued his march : on 
the 15th he reached the plain : at this 
point, according to his own state- 
ment, he had only 12,000 African,. 
8000 Spanish Infantry, with 6000 
Cavalry ; so that his march from the 
Pyrenees to the plains of N. Italy had 
cost- him 33,000 men. He continued 
his march along the Dora, crossing 
a little \V. of Cita D' Aosta, then 
keeping along the right bank to Vi- 
tricium (Verres), and along the left to 
Eporedium (Ivrea), in the country of 
the Insubres : then S. W. to Turin^ 
which he took after 3 days siege. 

Scipio had now landed at Pisa, had 
crossed the Po at Placentia, and was 
ascending the left hank; while Han- 
nibal descended the Po on the same 
side : and when Scipio had crossed 
the Ticinus, and had entered what 
are now the Sardinian dominions, 
Hannibal defeated him. After this 
battle, he crossed the Po, took Clas- 
tidium, defeated Sempronius on the 
W. of the R. Trebia ; crossed the Ap- 
pennines (not by the usual route at 
the source of the R. Macra, 9**, 75'„ 
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E. Long., but) by the source of the 
Anser (or Serchio) 10°, 25', E.: he 
passed by Arretium at the North of 
Clusina Palus,ll°, 50', E. and 43°, 
30', N. Lat., along the N. E. bank of 
the Thrasymenus Lacus, where he 
engaged, defeated, and slew Flami- 
nius. He crossed the Tiber, and 
the Apennines about 43° N. Lat., till 
he reached the Adriatic ; marched 
along the coast (cutting off the spur 
of Garganus) to Daunia, just below 
Arpi; but finding the Apulians did 
not join him, he recrossed the Apen- 
nmes in a S. W. direction, through 
the Hirpini, near by Claudium, down 
the Calor R. to the Vultumus, up its 
left bank to Callifse ; crossed it to 
Cales. Being hard pressed by Fa- 
bius, he ascended the right (or W.) 
bank of the Vultumus to Venafrum, 
thence into Samnium, crossed the 
Apennines about 14°, 25' E. Long. 
41% 31' N. Lat, marched into Pelig- 
ni by Sulmo ; down again to the N. 
of Apulia, near Larinum 15o E., 
where he established his magazine, 
seized the Roman Magazine at Can- 
nae, and fought his great battle B. C. 
216. 

Hannibal owed his victories at Tre- 
bia, Thrasymene, and Cannae mainly 
to the Gauls, At this latter battle, 
out of his 50,000 combatants, at 
least 30,000 were Gauls. Battles, 
sickness, and the fatal passage over 
the marshes of Etruria had thin- 
ned his ranks, and his army was then 
recruited with men from Campania, 
and Lucanla, a very different race 
from the warlike Gauls, of whom 
60,000 had originally joined him. 
Hence Cannse was the limits of his 
success : his army had changed,, not 
his genius. It was not the delay at 
Capua, but the loss of communication 
with Cisalpine Gaul, that he is to be 
reproached with. The Romans had 
sent one army against the Gauls at 
their own hearth, while with another 
she made head against the Cartha- 
ginians. 

Napoleon said — ' Give me the Gal- 
lic Infantry and the Mameluke 
Cavalry, and I will subdue the 



world.' It is not a little striking, that 
his great prototype Hannibal tri- 
umphed over Rome at the head of an 
army composed of Gaulish foot and 
Numidian horse. Observe the un- 
changing character of race. 

" If any portion of Ancient History 
has acquired fresh interest through 
recent events, it is surely that period 
of the Roman Commonwealth during 
which that Queen of the World 
turned its arms upon itself, and, 
through a succession of revolutions 
and civic tumults, eventually fashion- 
ed itself into a Monarchy, still an ob- 
ject of terror to all beyond its limits. 
The world then saw, for the first time, 
the fearful apparition of a great Mili- 
tary Republic, and has not looked 
upon its like again until our own 
times. Not, however, merely the 
great foreign wars, but the mighty in- 
i^er convulsions of the Roman Com- 
monwealth at this period, deserve the 
historian's attention. They commence 
with the agitation excited by the 
Gracchi; and terminate a full cen- 
tury afterwards, with the Battle of 
Actium. Particular contests during 
this period were at some times more 
stormy than at others ; but through- 
out the whole of it, the Republic 
was in a Revolutionary condition.' 

"When Tiberius Gracchus first 
came forward in this character, Rome 
had already reached her seventh cen- 
tury. After a long struggle,, she had 
raised herself to the supremacy of 
Italy : and then, after a still more 
obstinate struggle, had conquered her 
neighbour, the opulent Carthage, — a 
conquest which gave her a preponder- 
ance over all the Powers of the age,, 
so that the dominion of the world lay 
within her grasp. 

" Macedonia and Greece were sub- 
dued: all the former provinces of 
Carthage had become provinces of 
Rome. 

" The Roman legions had already 
been vietorious in Asia; and the 
Senate had formed political connex- 
ions with other states, which volun- 
tarily adopted that body as their Pro^ 
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lectors, if not formally as their Sover- 
eigns; — an advantage which that 
body carefully requited with the bare 
title of Sochu Pcpuli Romanu 

** Within, Rome had enjoyed com- 
plete repose for 200 years. The old 
feuds of Patricians and Plebeians had 
long died away, ever since the period 
when the latter obtained fully equal 
rights with the former ; and hie Pa- 
triciate, though not abolished, had be- 
come a mere title. 

** Such might Rome's condition 
have appeared at first sight — a con- 
dition promising long internal quiet, 
as well as a rapid increase of domin- 
ion. But he who looked deeper, and 
scanned more accurately her inward 
and outward relations, must have ar- 
rived at a wholly diflferent conclu- 
sion ; and have been able to fore- 
shadow the great convulsions that 
shortly occmTcd, though it were im- 
possible to predict their 6xact order 
and developement. 

" The Roman state was certainly a 
Republic, but the citizens themselves 
were by far the smallest portion of its 
inhabitants. Only those who actual- 
ly resided within the walls of Rome 
and the very limited town-districts, 
with the members of some few Ital- 
ian states, which under the name of 
Municipia had received fully equal 
rights with Rome, deserve the title of 
Citizens, in the full signification of 
the word. These made up the mling 
body, the Sovereign People. The 
other numerous races and nations 
within and without Italy were in a 
state of more or less complete sub- 
jection, according as it had pleased 
the Romans to vouchsafe to them 
greater or scantier privileges. A con- 
siderable distinction existed in re- 
spect of the Italian nations. Most 
of these, not having submitted to the 
Romans unconditionally, but having 
stipulated for certain terms, were 
treated more as allies than subjects ; 
and usually retained the manage- 
ment of their own domestic aflfiairs, 
though they lost the right of deter- 
mining their foreign relations, and 
were bound to supply contingents 



to Rome in men as well as money. 

"There was a remarkable diflfer- 
ence of rights among these, according 
as they possessed the Jtis Latinum or 
the Jus Italicum, But they were all 
divided by a broad distinction from 
all the non-ItalianSy and even from 
certain Italian states, which had been 
deprived of all their rights, and which 
had become subjects of Rome in the 
strictest sense of the term. These 
were under the government of Roman 
Prsefects, annually appointed; and 
they suffered all the more severely by 
reason of the military organization 
imposed on them. 

'* Thus the Roman state was far 
from forming a Republic, ' One and 
Indivisible,' in the new acceptation 
of the words; and as little can one 
term it a Federal Republic. Certainly 
we might apply the term in one sense 
to Italy, the domin&nt country ; but 
with this distinction, that the Fede- 
rates were far from enjoying equal 
rights with the chief city. 

'* Was it to be expected that these 
numerous nations would always rest 
cheerfully under the yoke which a 
single city had imposed on them ? 
Was it not to be foreseen, that the 
Italian states in particular, which had 
been left in possession of part of their 
freedom, would make the attempt to 
win it back entirely, and acquire an 
equal share with Rome in the exer- 
cise of supreme rule? Was there 
not reason to fear that some powerful 
demagogue of Rome herself would 
stir up these subject-allies, and seek 
to strengthen his faction by their 
numbers ? Was not an ambitious 
popular leader likely to be tempted 
by the prospect of the almost certain 
sovereignty of Italy, which seemed 
the natural result of his overthrow- 
ing the existing constitution by such 
measures ? 

" A class of men had formed itself 
at Rome, possessing neither property 
nor industry — a numertms Populace. 
So, too, as single families acquired 
enormous wealth, through official em- 
ployments, and especially through the 
governments of provinces, did this 
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mass become more and more pau^ 
perized ; and that hideous phaenome- 
non which a great city often displays, 
extreme poverty by the side qfexceS' 
eive wealthy began to manifest itself 
at Rome." 

These observations of Heeren show 
the true sources of Rome's dangers 
at this period, and they strik- 
ingly illustrate the . present state 
of England. The Yeomen were 
rapidly disappearing: above the po- 
sition which they had occupied, an 
Oligarchy of Wealth had reared it- 
self: beneath that position, a degrad- 
ed mass of poverty and misery was 
fermenting. It has been truly said 
in modem times, that no state can be 
safe, when its citizens are made up of 
Millionaires and Lazzaroni. 

The object of the Gracchi seems to 
have been to check these evils, by 
restoring a numerous and powerful 
Middle Class of free citizens, to be 
composed of small landed proprie- 
tors ; and, by giving the franchise to 
the Italian aUies, to renovate the ex- 
hausted Republic with fresh currents 
of purer population. It is certain 
that no other policy could have saved 
the freedom and happiness of Rome. 
Whether the measures brought for- 
ward by the Gracchi were best cal- 
culated to work out this policy, is 
another question. We owe it to 
Heeren, Heyne, and Niebuhr, that 
these two illustrious brethren are no 
longer looked on as common anar- 
chists and levellers. It is now clear- 
ly understood, that their Agrarian 
laws applied only to the resumption 



and re-granting of the state domains : 
the rights of property, in the strict 
sense of the word, were never mena- 
ced. 

Last, but greatest of all the causes 
that rendered the Roman people in- 
caple of existing any longer as a Re* 
public, and made their subjugation to 
the rule of some military adventurer 
inevitable, was the universal spread 
of irreligion and profligacy. This is 
disguised, or lightly passed over by 
some modem writers; but no one 
can become familiar with the Classics, 
without having it perpetually forced 
upon his notice in a thousand hid- 
eous forms. No mistaken delicacy 
should prevent us from dwelling and 
reflecting on these facts. They teach 
the great moral, that, to preserve 
freedom, piety and virtue must not be 
suffered to decay. . The Romans, 
whose foreign conquests and domes- 
tic concord Polybius witnessed, be- 
lieved firmly in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments: hence, as 
Polybius remarked, came the probi- 
ty that honourably distinguished their 
nation. The Romans of Ceesar's time 
had learned to look on such ideas as 
vain and ridiculous. The atheistic 
materialism of the Epicurean School, 
or the universal scepticism of the 
Academy formed the favourite phi- 
losophy of the learned and the great. 
Perhaps the reign of Louis XV., which 
preceded and produced the French 
Revolution, is the only parallel of the 
last years of the Roman Republic in 
universality of infidelity and vice. 



Foundation of Rome 

Regifugium, or end of the Monarchy 

Dictatorship established 

Secession to M. Sacer 1 •• 

Appointment of Tribunes J •• 

Decemvirate 

Military Tribunate . . 



B.C. 
753 
510 
501 

494 

450 
445 



300 Fabii killed at Cremera 
Romans defeated by Gauls at AlHa 
Pyrrhus defeated Romans at Beneventom 



* . 



477 

387 
277 
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First Punic war begins . . . . 265 

. ends .. •• 240 

Second Punic war begins . . . . 218 

Battles of Ticinus and Trebia . . . . 216 

Battles of Thrasymene and Cannse . . 215 

Battle of Zama, in which Hannibal is defeated ^ £01 

End of Second Punic War S 



Subjugation of Greece to Rome . . . . 167 

Third Punic War begins .. .. 149 

ends 1 

Scipio Afr. Minor takes Carthage J 



146 



Tiberius Gracchus killed . • . . 133 

Caius Gracchus killed . . . . 121 



Marius defeats Jurgurtha after 3 years war . . 109 

Sylla ends the Social war . . . . 89 

Mithridatic war . . . . . . 88 

Civil war between Marius and Sylla . . 87 

Crassus defeated by the Parthians at Charrse . . 53 

Battle of Pharsalia . . . . . . 48 

Battle of Philippi . . . . . . 42 

Battle of Actium .. •• .. 31 



Mark the route according to Arnold in red, Polyhitu^ variations in blue, 
Umfe variations in yellow. Livy makes Hannibal turn S, E.Jrom VtUentia to 
the Druna fl.^ and then keep along its right hank across Eastwards to Vapin- 
cum (Gap), up the right bank of the Druentia to Briancon, across Mt, Genevre 

(Alpis CottiaJ to Turin, 



[One cannot help smiling at the ''superbia ingenita*'ofa Roman, wh6n livy discusses 
the probable resnlt of a war between Alexander and Rome, supposing it had taken place, 
and sets such third-rate men as Papirius Cursor as antas^onists to the greatest name oi anti'> 
quity. Pliny fiurly confesses that the Romans sent amoassadors to Alexander at Babylon, 
by way of acVnowledging their submission. This interesting question is discussed in the 
3rd vol, and 169, &c. poges of Niehukr^t Rome, and Amoid't Rome, vol, 2. CA«ip.XXX.] 
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LECTURE VIII. 



ROMAN EMPIRE, (2nd Part.) 
(Prom Augustus, B. C. 31, to Odoacer, A. D. 476.) 



Geographical Boundaries. 



Augustus bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors the salutary advice of confin- 
ing the Empire within the natural 
limits of the Atlantic Ocean on the 
W., the Sandy Deserts of Africa and 
Arabia on the S., the Euphrates on 
the E., and the Danube and Rhine on 
the N. This advice his successors 
generally followed. There were pe- 
riods when the limits were extended, 
as we learn from Tacitus, {AnnaL I. 
59. II. 19, 22,) that the Elbe was the 



North-Eastem Boundary in the reign 
of Tiberius ; and we know Trajan 
made Dacia a Roman Province. Yet 
these were but temporary extensions 
of the line ; and it is better therefore 
to follow the above statement from 
Gibbon, Vol I. Chap. 1. The only 
additional remark to be made is, that 
the line of the Roman Empire on the 
N. must be extended into Britain, as 
far as the Clyde and Forth. 



Ethnography. 



In the former Description of the 
Roman Empire, we considered all the 
ancient stocks of Italy but the Li- 
gurians and Venetians. The Liguri- 
ans originally extended beyond the 
Alps, as far as the Rhone ; and the 
Carthaginian Geographers derived 
them and their name from the Liger 
or Loire. In confirmation of this, 
Thucydides says the Ligurians drove 
out the Iberians from Spain into 
Sicily, where they settled, under the 
name of Sicani. According to Stra- 
bo, they were different from the Celts. 
YirgU speaks of them as a hardy race 

iGeorg. II. 168.) and as deceitful 
^n, XI. 701, 715.) They were not 
conquered by the Romans till 166 
B. C. The only inoum Ligurian 



word is Bodencw, which Pliny tells us 
means * unfathomable.* (Arrowsmith, 
XII. 7.11.) One is almost inclined 
to believe the real word is Bodenlos, 
German for * bottomless.' Llygwyr, 
'men of the sea coast^ probably was 
the Celtic name given to these Ligu- 
rians. The same meaning is assign- 
ed by Ethnographers to the name 
Veneti, 'dwellers on the coast,' a 
Slavonic or Russian word ; but gen- 
erally they have been considered the 
same as the '^Eyeroi of Homer, and 
that they came from Paphlagonia. 
(Tacit. Germ. 46. Miller, vol. I. 20. 
Philos. Hist.) In their language 
there was a considerable mixture of 
Greek, (Cramer^s Italy, Vol. I. /?. Ill, 
112.) Herodotus (I. 196,) consider- 
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ed them to be Illyrians. Polybius 
says they were like in habits, but 
differed in language from the Celts of 
Cisalpine Gaul. 

All these ancient stocks were ab- 
sorbed by the Latin language. It is 
observable, that whereas we found 
in the Asiatic Empires th£ conquered 
(being the more civilized) absorbed 
the language of the conquerors {Descr. 
2, 4, 5.) we have found in Greece and 
Rome the civilized conquerors ab- 
sorbing the conquered, and forcing 
their own language upon the subject 
people, like Napoleon in our own 
times. Bulwer's AthenSf I. 20. 

The earliest hordes of barbarians 
that attacked the Roman Empire 
were the Goths (Ostrogoths and Visi- 
goths,) Heruli, Rugii, Huns, and 
Vandals. Their language showed 
that they came originally iVom the 
East. (Pritchard, vol. III. 403.) They 
were'no^ Getse. (PHtchard, ib,S69.) 
They had settled about the neighbour- 
hood of the Vistula and Oder. It is in- 



teresting to observe the difference be- 
tween the mounted barbarians of 
Asia, living in open steppes, and the 
marching inhabitants of European 
woods. The heroes of this first horde 
of barbarians were Alaric , Genseric, 
Odoacer, Theodoric. Their most 
lasting impression was made on 
Spain, where the Goths founded a 
Monarchy. 

The next horde of barbarians were 
the Burgundians, Suevi, and Aleman- 
ni. They came from the Upper 
Rhine : their period was later. Their 
sphere of action was the French and 
Italian frontier. Their conquests, 
like the former, were by land. 

The third great race of barbarian 
conquerors came more in contact 
with the North than South of Eu- 
rope. They consisted of the Saxons, 
Angles, Batavi, Frisii. Their local- 
ity was the Elbe^ and their enter- 
prises chiefly naval; e. g. against 
Britain. 



History. 



Daniel's description of the 4th Em- 
pire exactly corresponds with the 
history of Rome : To * devour* to 
' tread down,* and to *■ break in pieces*, 
was her office among nations. ( Virg, 
Mn, VI. 850.) Previously, the aspect 
of the world was diversified by repub- 
lics in Europe, and monarchies in 
Asia ; by the cavalry of the East, and 
the infantry of the West. Now every 
thing was recast into Rome's iron 
mould. Old forms were trampled 
under foot, and forgotten. Nor is 
the image of iron less applicable to 
the individual Roman, than to the 
state. Integrity and inflexibility were 
their characteristics. Polybius, Cic- 
ero, and Horace, attribute their as- 
cendancy to the respect they enter- 
tained for religion (** Dis te minorem 
quod geris, imperas.'') They some- 
what resembled the Spartans in their 



patriotism and endurance, though 
their principles were of a far higher 
stamp, being the natural produce of 
the domestic virtues, and a sense of 
duty to God; whereas the Spartan 
character was the forced effect of an 
unnatural education. But more es- 
pecially to what but Divine Provi- 
dence can we ascribe the singular 
confidence they felt in the " Fortune 
of Rome,** which led the senate to 
render public thanks to Terentius 
Varro, because, after the disastrous 
defeat of Cannse, " he had not des- 
paired of the republic ?" (AmoltVs 
Thucyd, I. 70.) 

It has been shown in the preceding 
Descriptions, that, in the vision of 
Daniel, the Head of Gfold signifi- 
ed the Babylonian Empire ; the 
breast and arms of Silver, the Persian ; 
the belly and thighs qf Brass, the Gre- 
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cian. ThB legt of Iron and feet qf 
Clay represent the Roman Power, 
the greatest of all the Ancient £m- 



piree, and oomprkdng the whde chd- 
lized world. {Dam, IL 31. 33* mkd 
VII. 7. 19. «3.) 



This portion of History may be ccmveniently divided into Four Periods ;— 

I. The Twelve Caesars, B. C. 44 to 

IT. Trajan, and the Antoninea, 

III. Commodus, to Constantine the Great, 

IV. Constantine to Odoacer, Diasolution \ 

of Western Empire J " 



A.D. 96. 

A.D. 96 to 180. 
A. D. 180 to 337. 

A. D. 337 to 476. 



The First and Second Periods represent the maturity of the Empire. The 
Third, the Decay. The Fourth, the Dissolution. 



First Period, 



We shall only speak of Caesar's 
Gallic Wars, B. C. 58. He commenced 
his career by defeating the Helvetii, 
next advanced against Ariovistus and 
his Germans, who were ravaging the 
E. of Gaul. He routed them, and 
settled himself among the Sequani, 
who were the first nation of Gaul that 
flew to arms. After 3 campaigns, the 
N. and W. had submitted, and he had 
made his first descent upon Britain. 
In his 4th campaign, he undertook 
the 2nd Expedition against Britain. 
In this campaign the Gauls gained 
some advantages, but in the 5th he 
again triumphed. In the 6th, the sur- 
prise of Genabum and capture of 
Avaricum seemed to promise well, 
but his repulse before Geronia brought 
the whole of Gaul against him. He 
defeated Vercingetorix, and the fate 
of the war hung upon Alexia, which 
capitulated after a hard-fought field, 
and the Gaulish nations submitted, 
and Vercingetorix was given up. In the 
ensuing year, B. C. 51, he took the 
field for his 7th and last campaign ; in 
which the Gauls no longer risked 
general engagements, but tried de- 
fensive warfare. Caesar overcame all 
^fficulties, and the territory was or- 
ganized as a Roman Province. 



He soon became a competitor with 
Pompey for the Empire of the world, 
defeated him at Pharsalia, B. C. 48, 
and was Dictator, or de facto Emperor, 
till he was murdered, B. C. 44. {See 
Shakespeare's Julius Ctesary Arnold's 
Rome, vol. III. 387, and Niebuhr, 
vol. 5, for his character.) 

Augustus and Antony defeated 
Brutus and Cassius at PhUippi, B. C. 
42. The batUe of Actium, B. C.31, put 
an end to the Republic and the civil 
wars, which had raged, with little in- 
termission, from the time of Marius 
and Sylla, B. C. 87. It left all the 
power in the hands of Octavianus, 
who took the name of Augustus, B. C. 
27. During his reign, there lasted 
almost universal Peace, the world thua 
unconsciously paying homage to ** the 
Prince of Peace/* who was born in 
this reign. In the year A. D. 10, the 
Romans under Varus sustained a grie- 
vous defeat at the hands of Hermann 
theCheruscan (Arminius.) [N. B. Au- 
gustus' frequent exclamation, " Quinc- 
tili Vare, legiones redde."] 

The Twelve Ctesars were very un- 
equal men in their characters and ca- 
pacity. They exhibit the extremes 
of vice and heathen virtue, — Caligula, 
and Titus. Their reigns extend over 
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140 years, from Julius Caesar, B.C. 
44, to Domitian, A. D. 96. 

Tiberius' reign is chiefly marked by 
the rise and fall of the Favourite Se;a' 
nuSf and the infamous scenes of the 
Court at Caprese. {Qf. Juv, Sat. X. 61. 
107.) 

Califfida^s words tell their own 
story, — *' Oderint, dum metuant." 

Nero's name is connected with the 
burning of Rome, which he imputed 
to the Christians, and their persecu- 
tion in consequence. (Cf. Juv. I. 155, 
and VIII. 235. * Tunica molesta.') 

ViteUius was " Pemicies et tempes- 
tas barathrumque macelli." 

Vespasian sent the army against the 
Jews, A. D. 67. " Solus Imperatonmi 
mutatus in melius." 

TitWf " Delicise generis humani,'' 



destroys Jerusalem utterly, {Arrow^ 
smith, XXI. 6.) A. D. 70, the fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy. {Matth, XXIV.) 

Domitian (" ne musca quidem") 
is described Juv, Sat, IV. who calls 
him ' Flavius ultimus.' He was the 
last of the Caesars : not that the in- 
heritance had fallen out lineally in 
them, for it was patched up by adop- 
tions from the Octavian, Claudian, 
and Flavian Families. Latterly there 
had been a gradual decay of public 
spirit: all eminence was repressed 
("id maxime formidolosum, privati 
hominis nomen supra principis attol- 
li.") The Praetorian guards held the 
real government of the Empire in 
their own hands. {Qf, * Didius Julia- 
nus,' Class. Diet.) 



[The conclusion of this Lecture was supplied by a firiend, as also the latter half of the 
next.] 

Second Period. The Age of the Antonines, A. D. 96 to 180. 



This may justly be considered the 
happiest period of the Roman Em- 
pire: a succession of able and vir- 
tuous Princes consolidated its do- 
minion. 

TVajan conquered Dacia, and, con- 
trary to Augustus* advice, made it a 
Roman Province. Great numbers of 
Roman citizens were settled there, 
and the Latin language introduced by 
them exists there up to this moment, 
as the language of the peasants of 
Hungary and Wallachia. On the 
bridge over the Danube, see ArroW' 
smith f XY. 5. One cannot help re- 
gretting that the splendid reigns of 



this Emperor, of Adrian, and the 
Antonines are tarnished by the pecu- 
liar persecutions of the Christians. 
More particularly painfrd is it to 
think, that the first Emperor who 
sanctioned such cruelties by law was 
Trajan, and that the first magistrate 
who put the law in force was the 
younger Pliny. Pliny's letter and 
the Emperor's rescript are both ex- 
tant. 

Hadrian's name is peculiarly inter- 
esting to Englishmen, as he built tiie 
great rampart now called ''the Ficts 
wall." {Arrowsmith, Yl. 11.) 



T/iird Period, to Constantine the Great, A. D, 337. 



This period of about 150 years is al- 
most a continued series of intemalstrife 
and disunion. It is difficult even to 
enumerate the succession of Empe- 



rors ; at one time there were 19 fight- 
ing for the throne. The pressure of 
foreign tribes upon the frontiers be- 
gan to be felt; the corruption of 
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morals, arts, and literature, was ra- 
pidly proceeding ; and it seems prob- 
able that the Empire would have 
tumbled to pieces at the end of the 
Third Century, but for the Great 
men who then rose to the Purple. 

Severus was one of these, (Arrmo- 
smithf YI. II.) He was successful 
in his wars with the Persian Artaxer- 
xes, the founder of the Sassanid Dyn- 
asty {Descr, PeraiOt and Arrow8mitht 
XXIV. 2, end,) He died at York 
A. D. 211. " Omnia fui, et nihil ez- 
pedit." 

HeUogdbaluSf (a monster,) A. D. 
222. 

Philip celebrates the 1000th Anni- 
versary of Rome, A. D. 248. 

Decvua begins a cruel persecution 
of the Christians. Great invasion 
of Goths (not Getse,) one of the great 
tribes of the Japetic family of lan- 
guages, overran Maesia and Dacia; 
and when Decius was slain, his 
successor paid tribute to them. They 
ravage Bithynia, iEgean isles, Ath- 
ens, {Arrowsmithf VIII. 15.) 

JiureUan, ('Restitutor orbis,') a 
great man. This was an epoch of 
renewed greatness under the power- 
ful and able rule of AureUan^ Taci- 
tus, ProbuSf Diocletian, for nearly 
40 years. See ' Zenobia,' {Lem- 
priere,) Probus built the famous 
rampart of the Decumates Agri, (Ar- 
row8mith,\llI. 31.) 

Diocletian cruelly persecutes the 



Christians. At this time the Em- 
pire was first divided among four 
Caesars, afterwards six, — which pav- 
ed the way for its ultimate divisi- 
on. The last triumph Rome ever saw 
was that of Diocletian and^Galerius, 
A. D. 300. He abdicates, and lives 
at Spalatum (Spalatro.) The decay 
of art is very remarkable in the 
remains of his palace at Salonse, and 
his prodigious baths in Rome, as 
also in Constantine's Arch. {Arrow- 
smith, Chap. IX. 22.) 

Constantine the Great. (" Hoc sig- 
no vinces.'' The Labarum, * Lem- 
priere.*) The first Christian Em- 
peror, a great and glorious reign. He 
founds Constantinople (Byzantium;) 
called it New Rome. Rome had 
gradually been deserted by the Em- 
perors for 40 years. His support 
firmly established Christianity. The 
moment liberty was granted to the 
Church, Paganism crumbled to pieces. 
In this 3rd period of 150 years, 41 
Emperors were murdered. At this 
time Christianity had extended over 
all the Roman Empire, and far be- 
yond it : even Gibbon supposes a 
full twentieth of the Empire were 
Christians. There were 1800 Bishop- 
rics: the first great coundl met at 
Nice, A. D. 325. 

[N. B. The History of the Church 
up to this time will be treated of in a 
separate Description.] 



Fourth Period, From Constantine, A. D. 337, to Odoacer, 

A. D. 476. 



This period exhibits the dissolu- 
tion of the Western Empire, the ut- 
ter extinction of all Roman virtue 
and spirit, helpless apathy of the 
people, unavailing resistance to the 
pressure of foreign nations on every 
side of the Empire. It is a great 
epoch in the History of the World. 
The unity of this great Empire was 



maintained by God*s Providence, un-< 
til Christianity was immoveably root- 
ed. Then came t^e greiit Migration 
of Nations, pushiiig onwards inces- 
santly firom tiie remotest East, broke 
up the rotten fabrick, brought in a 
rude energy and vigour, which Chris- 
tianity tempered, and laid the foun- 
dations of all the great Christian 
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Kingdoms of Modem Europe. There 
is very little to lament in the sabyer- 
sion of the Roman Empire. 

The principal persons and actions 
of this period were, — JtiHam the Apot^ 
fate : he endeavoured with little sac- 
cess to restore Paganism: the em- 
blem of Christ erased from the Laba- 
rum : attempts to rebuild Jerusalem. 
His terrible defeat near the Euphra- 
tes by Sapor, and his disastrous re- 
treat and death, resemble in a re- 
markable degree the retreat and de- 
struction of the British Army from 
Cabul. (Oibdon, Chap, XXIV.) A 
great Gotiiic Kingdom was establish- 
ed about this time, A. D. 350 — 400, 
by Hermannric, in the centre of Eu- 
rope, from the Baltic to the Danube, 
from the Don to the Theiss : the Ala- 
ni farther East: the Huns farther 
still. This last nation of Barbarians, 
pushing onwards, broke up the Alani 
and Goths, A. D. 375. The Goths di- 
vided — Yisi-Goths, and Ostro-Goths. 
{See Arrowsmith^ VIII. 16.) 

AnUfrosej Archbishop of Milan, ex- 
pels Theodosius from the Cathedral, 



for his criHies, A. D. 383. {Chwreh 
Homify, « On the right ute of the 
Church, Pt, 2.") 

The final division of the Empire 
into two parts took place 395 A. D.; 
when Arosdius succeeded to the East- 
em, Honorius to the Western Por- 
tion of their Father Theodosius' Em- 
pire. 

Alarie, King of Vin-Groths, sacks 
Rome, A. D. 410. Simultaneous ir- 
ruptions into Spain, Gaul, and Bri- 
tain. 

The Vandals made an irruption 
into Africa under the terrible Oetue- 
ric, A. D. 429. 

Attilay King of the Huns, (<< the 
scourge of God,") A. D. 433. to A.D. 
453. *' Europam conraiit." Rome 
thrice pillaged by Attila, Genseric, 
Ridmer. Twenty years of afBiction : 
Romulus Augustulus (remarkable 
names,) the last Emperor of the 
West, deposed by the barbarian Odo- 
acer. The Senate fonnaUy abolish 
the imperial succession, and consti- 
tute Italy a diocese of the Eastern 
Emperor, A. D. 476. 



Map of Europe f with the boundaries qfthe Roman Empire coloured. 
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LECTURE IX. 



HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 

(or Fifth Empire^ Dan» ii. 44, 45.) 
Down to the Conversion of Constantine. 



[N. B. Br, Burton* s Chronology UfoUowed.'} 



Creography. 



Under this head it i^ intended to 
trace out only St. Paul's Journeys,— 
viz, his three Missions recorded in 



the Acts of the Apostles, and his 
voyage as a prisoner fk>iti Ceesarea to 
Rome. 



Mrst Mission, A. D. 45, 46. Acts xiii. 1. to xiv. 26. 



From Antioch in Syria, to Seleucia 
ad Mare, Salamis in Cyprus, Paphps, 
Perga in Pamphylia, Antioch in Pisi- 
dia, Iconium, Lyslra, Derbe in Ly- 
caonia. Back from Derbe to Lystra, 



Iconium, through Pisidia to Perga in 
Pamphylia, down to Attalia on the 
Sea coast, and thence home to An- 
tioch. 



Second Mission, A. D. 46 — 48. Acts xv. 36. to xviii. 22. 



From Antioch, through Syria and 
CUicia, holding a Covflrmation^ to 
D6tt>e, Lystra, through Fhrygia and 
Galatia : thence again, along the N. 
of Phrygia, into Mysia, to Troas, 
where S. Luke joins him, to Samo- 
thrace I., Neapolis, Philippi, Amphi- 



polis, ApoUonia, Thessalonica. [The 
Via Egnatia ran along these five last 

? laces.] Bersea, Athens, Corinth, 
lenchreie. Sailed to Syria, touch- 
ing at Ephesus: thence sailed to 
Csesarea and Antioch. 



Third Mission, A. D. 48 — 58. Acts xviii. 23. to xxi. 15. 



From Antioch, '< orer the country of 
Galatia and Phrygia,'' to Ephesus, 
(two yean stay, ending with ' the up- 
roar,') Macedonia, Corinth, back 



> through Macedonia, to Philippi, sail- 
1 ed to Troas, on foot [to Assos, sailed 
i to Mitylene, by Chios, and Samos, 
'• stopped at TVogyllium, thence to Mi- 
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ktns, (sent for Epbesan 
tliexice to Cos, RhoHesT 
Ptoknuus, Ccasrea, Jernsifem. 
he WIS ■miiiTtfd in the 



I 



Officer^ md sent 
; kept there two 
; then ^eads be- 
fore Fcstxts^ md >|ipesli to 



coed brtiie 
Tyre, ! to Fein, at 
jtax% as a 



Voyage as a Pru(mer to liaJy, A. D. 55. 



From Ccsarea to Sidon, ** 
Cypma," (L e. on the S. E., but keep- 
ing Cyprus on the left, and doubling 
the £. C^>e,) along the S. of Cilida 
and Pamphylia, to Myra, a dtj of 
Lyda. Chimgedtheir diipthere, and 
started in an Alexandrine Tesael for 
Italy; a contrary wind, and a skw 
passage to Cnidns; obliged by the 
wind to lail Southwards to Crete, and 
hardly weathering tbe E. C^)e, Sal- 
mone, got under shelter of the Island, 
and readied " Fair Harboor," on the 
S. It was now getting late in the 
season, and sailing was dangerous, 
< ' the Fast being past," (i. e. the Great 
Day of Atonement, on the 10th day 
of itie Seventh month of the Ecde- 
nastical year, about our Michaelmas 
Day.) In vain Paul warned the Cen- 
turion Julius of the danger: they 
were sailing away under Crete to 
Phoenix Ps. when the Eurodydon, (a 
hurricane which blows firom all points 
of the compass in those seas,) made 
ihem run back under Clauda Ins., 
and fearing lest they should be driven 
out of their course upon a quicksand, 
they struck sail, and were tossed about 
for 14 days, till at last they found 
themselves in the Adria, and were 
wrecked upon Melite; and after 3 
months' stay on the Island, they de- 
parted in another Alexandrine vessel, 
landed at Syracuse, thence to Rhe- 
gium, PuteoU, and Rome. 

See J. Bryant, vol, V. on the I. of 
Melite, not Malta— but Meleda in the 
Gulf of Venice. 

First For E6poK\^a>v, the Alexan- 
drine Ms. and Vulgate (St. Jerome's 
Translation,) have " EifpoucvKuy, Eu- 
roaquilo,'' which Bentley and others 
interpret to be the wind KcuKias, E. N. 
E. but the wind is said by St. Luke 



to have blown tiie sh^ an^ ai^s 
(upon the Island, Crete,) mmder which 
they were sailing. The wind must 
therefore have come firom the S. or 
S. E. whidi win sait with the common 
reading, the Muttkmm e Eurodydon — 
but is just the contrary direction to 
what the Koa^cu would blow it. 

2mdfy. With regard to the Island. 

Certoinly there is a Tradition of 
long standing, that Malta was the 
Isluid. And" it was supp os e d that 
by the word Svprv must be meant 
the African Syrtes. 

The words r6mos hBdXjauraos (into 
which the ship isrunatlast)issnppoaed 
by Bochart to mean an Utkmm (like 
Corinth); which exactly corresponds 
with the Ahi di S. Paolo at Malta. 

Again, St Luke caUs the Gover- 
nor rpwTos, and there is an inscrip- 
tion at Malta which caUs Prudens, 
** rpvTOS McKtradaw col ravXwr, which 
has made Bochart suppose that the 
word -rpvros was pecvUarlif the name 
of the Roman Procurator of Malta. 

The Dlyrian Melite was a wretched 
poor place, unqualified to support 
276 men for 3 months ; and being so 
near Epidaurus, Julius the Centurion 
would have undoubtedly taken them 
there. 

Now with regard to these reasons, 
the fint is the only one of weight. 

The men could not be said to be 

meaning the African Syrtes, because 
they were under Clauda, t. «. 300 miles 
from the Greater, and 600 from the 
Less ; which latter would not be very 
much out of their way, and could 
hardly be called ^icir€<r€iv. This Syr- 
tes meant a quicksand near Clauda 
Ins. 
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The words r^os $i0. better agree 
with a harbour (like VirgiVs M^. 3. 
533, — Portus ab Eoo fluctu curvatur 
in arcum, &c. — and Horn, Od. 10. 87.) 
than an Isthmus like Corinth. Ob- 
serve the word ir€p«r€<r<{vTes. Now 
there is just such a bay at Meleda. 

The Roman Governor at Malta was 
not called by a different name from 
the others, for in a Latin Inscription 
at Malta Chrestion is called Procura- 
tor, which St Luke has translated 
vpeirros. 

That Meleda was so destitute an 
island is supported by no facts, and 
certainly it would seem to be much 
more probable a Centurion would 
keep 276 men in a barren island, 
than let them run loose at Epidau- 
rus for 3 months. Besides, the desti> 
tution of the island would better ac- 
cord with the fact that it was occu- 
pied by Tarbarians, than that Malta 
was ; which Diodorus distinctly tells 
us was a flourishing colony, inhabited 
by Carthaginians, GreekSf and Ro- 
numa. Besides, there are no serpents 
in Malta, and, from the character of 
the rock, probably never could have 
been any ; and the Eurodydon blew 
away from Malta, and towards Meleda. 

In addition to these negative ar- 
guments, there is some positive evi- 
dence in favour of Meleda. 

The fact that S. Luke distinctly 
calls the sea (in which the I. lay) 
' Adria,' and all the writers of repute, 
(such as Diodorus, Polybius, Strabo, 
Pliny, and Pomponius Mela,) nearly 
or quite cotemporary of St. Luke 



agree in restricting 'Adria' to the 
present limits of &e Gulf of Venice. 
The opposite authorities are poets, 
or writers of later and doubtful au- 
thority. 

No copies of the Vulgate have Me- 
lite, they all have Mitylene or Myti- 
lene. Now another name of the I. 
Meleda in G. of Venice was MeXirfviy. 

The following narratives of the 
voyage of 2 vessels — (going in the 
same direction, and in one case meet- 
ing with a very similar disaster,) will 
serve to show the usual course from 
Egypt, and Judea. The first is tak- 
en from Lucian's Dialogue ** TlKoToy 
fj Edxoi."— 

'' The ship sets sail from the Nile, 
and within 7 days reached Acamas, 
W. promontory of Cyprus : here the 
wind blew in their teeth, and they ran 
back obliquely to Sidon, and thence 
(like St. Paul) under Pamphylia, 
Lycia, Cnidus ; and then steered for 
Athens, instead of holding their course 
on to Italy, for (says one of the pas- 
sengers) if they had gone on to Italy, 
they would have ran close under 
Crete, thence to Malea Prom, and 
so to Italy." — [Compare (in Virgil) 
JEneas course from Troy to Italy.] 

2ndly, Josephusy XIV. 14. Herod 
goes from Alexandria to Rome, sails 
imder Pamphylia, is caught in a 
storm, throws his freight overboard, 
and gets to Rhodes ; and from thence 
takes another vessel to Brundusium. 

Against all this evidence the Tra- 
ditions of Malta can hardly preponde- 
rate. 



History, 



{Daniel, II. 44.) Before the Ro- 
man Empire gained the ascendancy, 
we find the ancient world broken up 
into a number of independent tribes, 
each having its own political and re- 
ligious institutions. But Rome had 
crushed the independence of nations, 
and the feeling of self-existence. 
Mankind had just began to be con- 



scious of the common bonds which unite 
them, when the last and greatest Em- 
pire arose, which alone could satisfy 
their longings for Unity and Brother- 
hood, — "The One Catholic and 
Apostolic Chdrch." {Cf, Rankers 
History of the Popes, p. 1 .) 

The other Empires had prepared 
the way for this. Alexander the 

u 
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Great had spread the Orttk language 
throughout the East. One language, 
the LatiHt prevailed through the 
West {Descr, 8.) The other Empires 
had been set up by force, and the 
power of the sword. Three special 
marks are mentioned by Daniel, as 
distinguishing this ; — that in its rise it 
should be imperceptible; in its extent, 
unbounded; in its duration, endless. 
{Cf, Wilberforce' s Five Empires.) 

The Kingdom of Christ may be 
said to date its beginning from the 
time when its Head rose from the 
graye, gave the commission to His 



Apostles {John XX. v, 21,) and con- 
firmed that commission on the Day of 
Pentecost. Up to that time it was 
said by St. John the Baptist, {Mmtth, 
III. 2,) by our Loan Himself, 
{Maith, IV. 17,) and the Seventy 
Disciples, {Matth, X. 7,) * to be at 
hand: 

It may be advisable to state, that 
the Church did not begin to date 
from ' Anno Domini' till the year 
A. D. 532, when Dionynus, an abbot, 
fixed the Common Era, which we 
use, but which is probably 4 years 
short of the real time. 



Hrst Century. 



St. Stephen's Martyrdom gives us 
occasion to remark, that the Jews 
had not lost the power of inflicting 
capital punishment for religious of- 
fences, and probably therefore the 
time aUne (during the Passover) oc- 
casioned our Lord's trial before the 
Roman Procurator. Philip the Dea- 
con's conversion of the Samaritans 
and the i£thiopian Eunuch leads to 
a remark upon the gradual mode in 
which the Jewish prejudices were got 
over, in some degree, with regard to 
the admission of tiie whole world to 
the Church of God. 

First, what we call * the Dissenters' 
from the Jewish Church, t. e, the Sa- 
maritans, were admitted. 2ndly. The 
Eunuch proselyte of righteousness, 
(for they were forbidden to enter the 
Jewish Congregration.) 3rdlt/, Cor- 
nelius the Centurion, a proselyte of 
the gate. 4thli/. A Gentile Idolater, 
(Acts, XIII. 7. 12.) 

The First Council was held A. D. 
46, at Jerusalem, when the question 
was fiilly discussed, whether the Gen' 
tiles should observe the Jewish Law 
or not, and was distinctly answered 
in the negative. That the Christian 
Jews observed the Ceremonial Law 
(except where there was any danger 
of the Gospel doctrine being obscured 
by it,) as long as the Temple stood, 



is dear from St. Paul's conduct, 
{Acts XVI. 3. XVIII. 18. XXI. 26.) 

St. James, the fiiahop of Jerusa- 
lem, was put to death A. D. 62, and 
his place supplied by his brother 
Simeon, who led out the Christiaiia 
to Pella, when Jerusalem waa invest- 
ed by the Romans. His Church ra- 
ther fell away from the purity of the 
Gospel, and maintained Jewish cus- 
toms, after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus A. D. 72 ; and were cal- 
led specially the Nazarenes. Before 
this event, St Paul had preached Uie 
Gospel to every part of the Roman 
Empire {Col, I, 6. 23,) according to 
Prophecy {Matth, XXIV. 14.) [On 
St James the Bishop, compare Acts 
I. 13, with Gal. I. 18. Acts IX. 27. 
in the Greek. The former passage 
would seem to prove he was not an 
Apostle : the latter would imply 
perhaps, not necessarily, that he was.] 

St. Paul is said to have travelled 
to the extreme West after his release 
from imprisonment at Rome, A. D. 
58, — ^perhaps to Britain. Both he 
and St. Peter suffered martjrrdom at 
Rome, A. D. 68, in the first great and 
systematic persecution by Nero, 
{Descr. 8.) Linus, the fbrst Pope 
of Rome, suffered also. (2 Tim. IV. 
21.) 

St. John is supposed to have dwelt 
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at Ephesus all the latter part of his | 
life. He was banished to Patmos 
Ins. by Domitian, and remained 
there till 96 A. D. when Nerva suc- 
ceeded the Tyrant, and recalled the 
Exiles. The Revelations were writ- 
ten there, and his Gospel and Epis- 
tles were probably written between his 
return and his deadi, about 98 A. D. 
They are supposed to have been 
specially directed against the errors 
df certain heretics, called Gnostics, 
and Cerinthians. There was not 
much difference in the opinions of 
these sects, as they both denied the 
reality of the Death of Christ Si- 
mon Magus. was the great teacher of 



the Gnostic doctrine, '*that Christ 
was an .^£on (olliwv,) or angel sent 
firom God." The difference (if any) 
was more in practice than doctrine, 
as the Cerinthians lived very im- 
moral lives, — the Gnostics were ra- 
ther ascetics. The epistle of Clem- 
ens Romanus {PhiUpp, lY. 3.) is the 
only genuine work of the first cen- 
tury, besides the Scriptures, that has 
come down to us. It is said, that 
before St. John's death, all the books 
that are now contained in the New 
Testament were collected into one 
volume, and received his authorita- 
tive sanction. 



Second Century. 



■ This Century opened with the per- 
secution of the Church in Trajan's 
reign. That prince, though con- 
spicuous for many good qualities, 
must bear the guilt of setting the 
example of persecution, which many 
of his successors more unsparingly 
practiced; — ^Adrian, the Antonines, 
Verus, and Commodus. 

A . D. 104. Symeon, Bishop of Je- 
rusalem, was crucified, at the great 
age of 120. The cause of it was re- 
markable: He was said to be de- 
scended firom the Royal race of Da- 
vid, and Trajan was jealous of him 
as a competitor. 

Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, was 
martyred A. D. 107. He was sent 
from Antioch, to be exposed to the 
beasts in the Amphitheatre at Rome, 
and in his progress thither visited 
and strengthened the Churches, — 
among others, Polycarp at Smyrna. 

The progress of Christiamty, A. D. 
Ill, is attested by Pliny in his letter 
to Trajan. He says — "Vicos et 
agros contagio pervagata est ; prope 
jam desolata templa ; sacra solennia 
di,u intermissa; victimarum rarissi- 
mus emptor,"etc. (This most in- 



teresting and remarkable document 
may be seen in PUn. EpUt, lib. 97.) 

A.D. 115. There was a general 
rebellion of the Jews in Mesopota- 
mia, Cyrene, and Cyprus, under 
Bar-Chochebas, who declared he was 
the Messiah. (Matth. XXIV. 5. 
Mark XIII. 22.) And as the Jews 
were confounded with the Christians, 
it was the cause of great affliction to 
them. iEliaCapitolinabuilt {Arrows 
smith, XXI. 24.) 

A. D. 118. to A. D. 138. These 20 
years of Hadrian's reign were marked 
by a decided progress in Christianity, 
though the Emperor did not favour 
it. On any public rejoicings, the 
populace were instigated to persecute 
the Christians, and to demand them 
as victims to the wild beasts in the 
Circus ; and accused them of Atheism. 

Justin Martyr writes against the 
Jews, A. D. 148. They were the 
inveterate opponents of Christianity, 
as we see continually in the Acts of 
the Apostles,— Xlll, 45. XIV. 2. 19. 
XVII. 5. 13. XVIII. 12. XIX. 9. 

A. D. 158. Polycarp went to 
Rome, to confer with Anicetus con- 
cerning the time of keeping Easter. 

h2 
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(This question was notsetUed till the 
Council of Nice, A. D. 325.) 

A. D. 167. Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp, St. John's disciple. He was 
burnt at Smyrna at a great age. 
Many forgeries of false Gospels were 
prevalent at this time : they were the 
work of the Gnostics, Ebionites, and 
other heretics, for tlie support of their 
own opinions. Almost all the heresy 
of this age had its origin in Alexan- 
dria. {Appendix to SeweWs Plato,) 

A. D. 188. Pantsenus preaches to 
the Indians : it is said St. Bartholo- 
mew the Apostle had been there. It 
is very interesting to see distant 
Churches sending letters of comfort 



and exhortation to one another in 
their afflictions, firom Asia to GauL 

The Apostles' Creed (so called) was 
gradually enlarged from smaller be- 
ginnings, as points became contested 
by Schismatics, and was now in 
general use. Festivals were institu- 
ted. Councils of Bishops from va- 
rious Churches met. Many sects 
arose, but left not much impression; 
chiefly at Alexandria, from mixing 
Eastern Philosophy and the subtle- 
ties of Platonism with Christianity. 
*^ The first Christians had more piety 
than curiosity.'' Monachism arose 
in Egypt, Ascetics (iurKda,) Ancho- 
rites (oufaxt^prrroUf) Tlierapeutse. 



TTiird Century. 



This century, like the last, opened 
with persecutions, A. D. 202, to 211. 
Severus issued an edict, that none 
should embrace Christianity, and the 
Christiai^ should hold no meetings. 
Abgarus, King of Edessa, (See Lem- 
priere.) The persecutions raged chief- 
ly in Egypt, and fell upon Carthage, 
now a flourishing Church. A. D. 
204, the celebration of secular games 
at Rome, as usual, brought suffering 
upon the Christians. Many Chris- 
tians believed the world was coming 
to an end, and that God would no 
longer suffer His Church to be so dis- 
tressed. The whole reign of Severus 
was most disastrous. 

Origen, a prodigy of industry and 
learning (xoAxeWcpos,) greatly aided 
the dissemination of Christianity by 
his writings, and translations of the 
Scriptures. 

Caracalla died A. D. 217, a mon- 
ster of depravity, and was worshipped 
as a God, by those who had perse- 
cuted the religion of the Christians. 

A. D. 219, Heliogabalus established 
the worship of the sun. 

A. D. 222, Alexander Severus fa- 
voured the Christians and Jews ; and 
during 20 years the Church enjoyed 



repose, and increased greatly. The 
literature of the age has no merit, 
except in the writings of the Chris- 
tians. Origen had no rival in this 
century. A. D. 235, the reign of the 
tyrant Maximinus was characterized 
by a ferocious persecution of the 
Church. 

The reigns of the Gordians and 
Philip, A. D. 237, to A. D. 249, was 
a period of peace and prosperity. 
There had been now, with not much 
interruption, 38 years of comparative 
rest ; and it was remarked, that cor- 
ruption of manners was in conse- 
quence creeping in among the Bi- 
shops and Clergy. But a storm was 
now bursting upon them, such as 
had never before been experienced, 
which soon restored its purity. A. D. 
250, Decius commenced a dreadful 
persecution, which raged throughout 
the Empire with more or less severi- 
ty, according to the disposition of the 
Magistrates, for nearly 11 years. Cy- 
prian, Bishop of Carthage, a great 
and able man, and a pillar of the 
Church in this age, received the 
crown of martyrdom with heroic con- 
stancy, A.D. 258. 

The irruption of the Goths about 
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experienced, which soon restored its 
purity. A. D. 250, Decius commenced 
a dreadful persecution, which raged 
throughout the Empire with more or 
less severity, according to the dispo- 
sition of the Magistrates, for nearly 
11 years. Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
thage,, a great and able man, and a 
pillar of tibe Church in this age, re- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom with 
heroic constancy, A. D. 258. 

The irruption of the Goths about 
this time contributed to the spread of 
Christianity, for the pious lives as 
well as the miraculous power of the 
Christians converted great numbers. 
The Goths, in the following century, 
sent a Bishop to the Council at Nice : 
the Goths had no written language. 
Ulphilas framed an Alphabet of Greek 
and Latin characters, and translated 
the Scriptures for them. A Transla- 
tion from Ulphilas into Prankish, be- 
tween 567, A. D. and 584, (the reign 
of Chilberic) is still extant in the Li- 
brary of Upsal. {Saturday Mag, 606.) 



In the latter part of this century, 
from A. D. 260, during the reigns of 
Aurelian, Tacitus, Probus, Cams, the 
Church was generally free from per- 
secution, and in consequence prevail- 
ed greatly. 

Diocletian came to the throne, 
A. D. 285. It is probable that he was 
averse to extreme measures against 
the Christians, but was urged on by 
his unfeeling colleague Galerius. 
Some decrees against the Christians, 
A. D. 298, close this century. 

The extension of Christianity in 
this century was very great, both in 
and out of the Empire. All ranks 
and professions contained Christians : 
it grew while men slept, they knew 
not how, {Mark IV. 26.) without vio- 
lence, quietly and inoffensively ; and 
it was everywhere. The Bishop of 
Rome seems to have enjoyed a prim- 
acy of respect, as being the Bishop of 
the Capital of the Empire, and in an 
Apostolical Church, but had no pow- 
ers over others. 



Fourth Century, to constantine the great, 



This century, like the two preced- 
ing, opened with persecution and 
trouble to the Church, and in a 
greater degree than at any preceding 
time. It has been usually called 
'the Diocletian persecution,' though 
in fact it was much more the deed of 
his cruel colleague Galerius. 

A. D. 303. An edict was issued, 
that Churches should be pulled down, 
all books of Christians burnt, and 
that they should be compelled to of- 
fer sacnfice to the Pagan Gods, on 
pain of death : thousand^ were burnt, 
beheaded, drowned, given to wild 
beasts, mutilated. The two Emper- 
ors, from the palace at Nicomedia, 
were eye-witnesses of the beginning 
of these atrocities ! They lasted for 
eight years, until Galerius, tormented 
by his conscience, and consumed 
by disease, put a stop to them, A. D. 
311. In the East, under Maximinus, 



a cruel tyrant, it was terrible ; but in 
the West, Constantius, father of Con. 
stantine the Great, neglected, or cold- 
ly executed the edict. Eusebius, who 
lived in these times, has given us ac- 
counts that almost exceed belief, of 
the torments endured by the Chris- 
tians. Many fled beyond the limits 
of the Empire, among the barbarians, 
and carried Christianity with them. 
Persecution invariably had the effect 
of spreading Christianity wider. {Ads 
VIII. 1.) There arose dissensions 
after the persecution, concerning the 
lapsed (Uiose whose courage failed 
under torture) and the traditores. It 
must be lamented, that these un- 
fortunate persons were treated with 
great contumely and arrogance by 
the Confessors, 

A. D. 312. Constantine defeated 
Maxentius near Rome. The miracle 
of the appearance of a cross in the 
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sky (see * Labarum\ Lempriere) is 
fully related by Eusebius, who more- 
over says that he heard Constantine 
himself swear to the truth of it : and 
it stands upon too strong evidence to 
be rejected. 

A. D. 313. Edict of Milan: per- 
fect toleration of Christianity : Maxi- 
minus defeated and slain. This last 
fiery trial, while it increased greatly 
the " noble army of Martyrs," puri- 
fied the Church, and at no previous 
time was the Church more pure and 



vigorous than now. Maximin him- 
self declared that the whole world 
had abandoned the Pagan Gods, and 
gone over to the Christians. 

Though the Conversion of Con- 
stantine aided the cause of the Chris- 
tians, yet it was as much the effect 
as the cause of its progress. Under 
any circumstances, the establishment 
of Christianity as the national Reli- 

S'on could not have been long de- 
yed. 



St, Paul's First Journey to be marked on the map by a red Une,^-the 2nd by 
a blue, — Zrd by a yellow. Voyage to Rome by a green line, f Consider Melite 

in the G, of Venice to be the island mentioned,) 



LECTURE X. 



MODERN HISTORY, (1st. Lecture.) 

From the fall of the Western Empire, to Charlemagne ; 

476, A.D. ^o800, A.D. 



The object of all History seems to 
be a record of those means by which 
man is restored to the lost image of 
God,— the image of Holiness in Indi- 
viduals, of Unity in Nations. (Coloss, 
in. 10, 11.) Immediately upon the 
fall of Man, ** and especially at Ba- 
bel,'' followed Disunion^ and ancient 
History (as we have seen in the pre- 
ceding Descriptions,) is a record of 
the vain and transient efforts of unre- 



generate man to reunite the world. 
But it was only outward unity : it was 
held together by no bond but that of 
the strong arm. Modem History 
describes the work of the Church of 
Christ towards the accomplishment 
of an inwardt &s well as outward Uni- 
ty, through and under an Innfisible 
Head. We learn this Truth from the 
Old and New Testament The Old 
teaches it by the Typical Unity and 
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Personality of the Jewish Nation: 
The New by the day of Pentecost, 
and by direct statement, for which 
the XVIIth Chapter of St. John will 
suffice. " The feeling of the Unity of 
the Church was the predominating 
idea of the early Christians. All 
Christians were onef beoBuise, through 
one outward instrument, the Church, 
they participated in our Lord's 
Spiritual Presence. They described 
it as one great nation, inheriting the 
name and promises of ancient Israel ; 
they looked at it as the one Kingdom, 
which was to prevail among nations ; 
and yet not interfere wiSi worldly 
sovereignty." (Wilbefforce's Five Em- 
pires, fip, 152, 171, 182, 183. Man- 
ning on the Unity qf the Church,) 

Modem History therefore properly 
commences with the Christian MnL, 
because from that period a totally 
new element was introduced into the 
world, and began to modify all the 
habits of thought, and forms of socie- 
ty. 

We propose first to relate the chief 
political events and revolutions that 
affected Europe previous to the es- 
tablishment of Charlemagne's Em- 
pire, and then to see how the Church 
did her work in uniting them and 
gathering them up into herself. 

We have seen, in the previous De- 
scriptions, how the Roman Empire 
was divided into Eastern and West- 
em, and how the Western Empire 
was overrun successively by the Grotha 
under Alaric, A. D. 410, tiie Vandals 
under Genseric, A. D. 429, the Huns 
under Attila, A. D. 433. and the He- 
ruli under Odoacer, who deposed Au- 

fistulus, and broke up the Western 
mpire, A. D. 476. This barbarian 
preserved as much as possible the an- 
cient Institutions of the Empire ; but 
his dynasty soon yielded to Theodo- 
ric, king of the Ostrogoths, who had 
been educated, as a hostage, at Con- 
stantinople, and to whom Zeno the 
Eastern Emperor gave Italy as a 
kingdom. Accordingly he and his 
whole nation of Ostrogoths migrated 
from Pannonia, defeated Odoacer in 
two pitched battles on the bor- 



ders of Italy, besieged him in 
Ravenna, finally took him, and put 
him to death in the 3rd year of 
the siege. Thus Theodoric estab- 
lished &e kingdom of the Goths 
in Italy, A. D. 493. It comprised 
Italy, Sicily, Suabia. the two Rhoetias, 
Dahnatia, Noricum, Pannonia, Pro- 
vence, the province of Narbonne and 
part of Aquitaine ; and he took the 
kingdom of the Visigoths in Spain 
imder his protection. He retained 
all the ancient usages of the Roman 
Empire. He and his Goths had re- 
ceived Christianity according to the 
heretical doctrine of Arius, and His- 
tory tells us how soon dU the Arian 
nations passed away, and were not 
permitted to exercise any lasting in- 
fluence upon Europe. This kingdom 
subsisted only 60 years. Theodoric, 
having reigned 33 years, at his death 
bequeathed his kingdom to his grand- 
son Athalaric, who died in his mi- 
nority. The mother of Athalaric 
( Amalaswinde, the daughter of Theo- 
doric) thereupon raised her cousin 
Theudat to a share of the regency 
with herself, and he put her to death. 
This act of violence furnished a pre- 
text to Justinian, the Emperor of the 
East, for interfering in £he affairs of 
Italy. He ordered his famous gen- 
eral Belisarius to avenge the cause of 
Amalaswinde ; and Theudat was de- 
throned in 536, A. D.; but another 
king Vitiges was elected by the Goths 
in his stead, who called in 10,000 
Franks from Burgundy to aid him 
against the Empire ; but, after some 
success, he was led captive by Beli- 
sarius to Constantinople. Once more, 
however, the Gothic kingdom flourish- 
ed awhile, under the humane and 
heroic Totila, 540 A. D. Court in- 
trigue had recalled Belisarius to Con- 
stantinople, of whom Gibbon 9Ay% that 
his patience and loyalty were either 
above or below the character of a 
man. The Italian war was commit- 
ted to the Eunuch Narses, who defeat- 
ed Totila near Rome, at a place call- 
ed Taginse, A. D. 552. The nobles 
raised Teias to the throne, but 
one more year saw his end, and 
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that of the Gothic kingdom, A. D. 
553. 

[The history of the Visigoths in 
Spain is one tissue of usurpations and 
murders. It began under £uriCy472, 
and lasted 239 years, to Roderic, 711 
A. D. when it was subdued by the 
Saracens. Guizot {Cours d'Hist, 
Leqon III me) is struck with the po- 
litical wisdom of their laws, which he 
says were evidently framed not by 
barbarians, but by the clergy, who 
were the philosophers of the day.] 

Narses then administered Italy : 
he suppressed the provincial magis- 
tracies of ancient Roman usage, and 
established a military Government, 
each of the cities being placed under 
a Dux, all of whom were subordinate 
to a general commander, resident at 
Ravenna, and called the * Exarch.' 
But Narses fell under the displeasure 
of the Emperor Justin II. He left 
Rome, and retiring to Naples, invi- 
ted Alboin, king of the Langobardi, 
(Lombards) to the invasion of Italy, 
568 A. D. They had been settled 42 
years in Pannonia, having come from 
the North of Germany (about Han- 
over,) and having occupied the aban- 
doned seats of the Ostrogoths in Pan- 
nonia. The Lombards, on their ar- 
rival in Italy, took Pavia, made it 
their capital, and at length became 
masters of all the Northern part of 
Italy. Their kingdom was far infe- 
rior in extent to the Gothic ; but it 
lasted 205 years. They were orig- 
inally Arians ; but before the end of 
their first century, in the reign of 
Grimoald, they were converted to the 
true Faith, about 660 A.D. They 
have exercised a very considerable in- 
fluence upon European civilization, 
by setting the first example of the 
Feudal system, in the following way : 
^The reign of Alboin was only 3^ 
years ; he perished by the hand of an 
assassin, leaving no male issue. He 
had adopted Narses' polity, and en- 
trusted to Dukes the command of his 
several provinces. Within two years 
of his death, the nobles suppressed 
the elective monarchy, and made 
themselves independent princes : but 



in consequence of the Greek Empe- 
ror having induced a king of the 
Franks to attack them, the 36 dukes 
elected another sovereign, on these 
conditions, — ^that each duke should 
resign to the Crown half his revenue, 
and provide troops for war ; and that 
each duchy shoHld be independent 
and hereditary, and revert to the 
crown only when the possessor died 
without leaving a son of full age. 
This convention was made 584 A. D. 
The fall of the Lombard kingdom 
was owing to the jealousies that lat- 
terly existed between Rome and it. 
The Roman Bishop at first applied 
for help to Charles Martel, the May- 
or of the Palace, or Prime Minister 
of the Franks, but in vain: twelve 
years after, a treaty was concluded 
with his son King Pepin le Bref, who 
invaded Italy, and compelled the 
Lombards to surrender the Exarchate 
of Ravenna, and the Imperial dis- 
tricts ; and in the year 774 the Lom- 
bard Kingdom was suppressed by his 
son, Charlemagne. 

The History of Italy having been 
traced to that period, when a con- 
nection was formed between the 
Church and the Franks, we must cast 
our eyes back a little to the early his- 
tory of France, as having been more 
especially the centre of Unity to Eu- 
ropean states, in a political as well as 
in a Geographical sense. 

The barbarians that first invaded 
Gaul were the Suevi, Vandals, Alani, 
and Burgundians, 406 A. D., all of 
whom passed on to Spain. The Visi- 
goths in 412 A. D. established them- 
selves in the South of France; but 
the Franks began their more perma- 
nent conquests A.D. 486. They 
alone, of all the barbarians that inva- 
ded Southern Europe, were /rom the 
first sons of the Catholic Church. [See 
Arnold Thucyd. vol, I. appendix I. 
And on the evanescent Power of the 
Arian TribeSt compared with the Ca^ 
tholicsj see Granfs Bampton Lectures^ 
append, p. 342. Maltebrun Geogr. 
LivreXV.and Gibbon, Chap. XXXVI II.] 
Clovis (or Louis) was the founder of 
their kingdom in 486 A. D. He seems 
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invaded Italy, and compeUed the 
Lombards to surrender the Exarchate 
of Ravenna, and the Imperial dis- 
tricts ; and in the year 774 the Lom- 
bard Kingdom was suppressed by his 
son, Charlemagne. 

The barbarians that first invaded 
Gaul were the Suevi, Vandals, Alani, 
and Burgundians, 406 A. D., all of 
whom passed on to Spain. The Visi- 
goths in 412 A. D. established them- 
selves in the South of France ; but 
the Franks began their more perma- 
nent conquests A. D. 486. Clovis 
(or Louis) was the founder of their 
kingdom in 486 A. D. He seems 
in an eminent degree to have pos- 
sessed the qualifications necessary 
for founding a Great Empire. The 
history of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity (mainly through his wife Clo- 
thilde) is characteristic. When the 
death and passion of Christ were re- 
peated to him, he exclaimed — " Si ego 
ibidem Juissentf injuries vindicdssem," 
His extensive dominions were divi- 
ded between his sons ; but the series 
of his Merovingian dynasty so de- 
generated, that they are called the 
sluggard Jeings, Officers called * May- 
ors of the Palace' usurped all the 



power, and eventually the throne. 
Pepin d'Heristal was tiie first of the 
all-powerful Mayors. He was suc- 
ceeded by his natural son Charles 
Martel (or the Hammerer,) the fa- 
mous man, who defeated tiie Sara- 
cens from Spain at Tours, A. D. 732, 
and thus under God saved Europe 
from Mahommedanism. [This battle 
of Tours is one of the 5 great battles 
on which Hallam thinks the destinies 
of the world have hinged, viz, Ar- 
bela, Metaurus, Chalons, Tours, and 
Lepzig.] His son Pepin le Bref set 
aside the Merovingian dynasty of 
Clovis in the year 750 A. D. and was 
proclaimed King of France. Thus 
began the 2nd Frank dynasty, called 
the Carlovingian, which lasted till 
987 ; and then the 3rd dynasty began 
with Hugh Capet, and lasted to the 
Revolution. Pepin reigned with 
vigour, and yet moderation, for 17 
years ; and at his death his kingdom 
was divided between his sons Carlo- 
man, and Charlemagne. The former 
died at the end of 3 years ; and thus, 
in 771 A.D. Charlemagne became 
sole king of the Franks, and reigned 
43 years from that time. 
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Geography /or the Year 1000.—^ map for the beginning of the Wtk Century, i. e. lOOO 
A. D. England was under the Saxon*. All Spain S. o/42 Lat. wot potteteed by the Ma- 
hommedan Kingdom of Cordova, The N. W. fonned the K. of Leon, as far a*4W, Lang. 
The K. of Navarre occupied the N, B. corner. The K. of Prance extended over the whole 
Weetempart of that Country; as far as 5° E. Long. Between the Rhone and the Alps 
was the K. of Burgundy. The German Empire bordered on France and Burgundy, woe 
bounded by the Vistula, Hungary, and Croatia on the East, and occupied all Itaiy but 
modem Calabria (i. e. Bruttioram Ager,> and Apulia, which belonged to the Qreek Bm^ 
pire. Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, with all the N. of Africa, Egypt, and Syria, as far ae 
Armenia, belonged to the Saracens, The Greeh or Eastern Empire extended over Asia 
Minor, Thrace, and Greece Proper f1. e. S, of 39 Lat.) The Kingdom of Bulgaria extended 
N, of Greece Proper, and Hungary N, of the Danube, about as far as^N, Lat, 

Only the Ck)imtries to be marked down. All the Mohammedan parts to be marked brown. 
Prance, green, Germany, yellow, Greek Empire, red, -the rest in Indian Ink. 



Mahomet was bora at Mecca, 569 
A. D. For the history of his Life and 
Doctrines. See Arrowsmith, — ** ^ra- 
bia.** He began his mission in his 
40th year; fled from Mecca in his 
53rd, f. e, 622 A. D. (which is the He- 
gira, the beginning of the Mussul- 
man Era ;) and was well received at 
Medina. Thenceforward he used the 
sword. The battle of Beder over the 
idolatrous Arabians, 623, was the first 
victory. He died in his 63rd year. 
He had subdued all Arabia, and had 
advanced to the borders of Syria. 
He was succeeded in 632 by his fa- 
ther-in-law, Abubeker, who extended 
his arms to the Euphrates. After two 
years Omar succeeded to the Cali- 
phate : he reigned 12 years, and con- 
quered Persia,* Syria, and Egypt. 
Then Othman, the Secretary of the 
Prophet, was elected Caliph (Vicar,) 
in his old age. It was not till 655 
A. D. that Ali, the Son-in-law of 
Mahomet, succeeded Othman, who 
was murdered. The successors of 
Mahomet are divided into three se- 
ries : — The first comprised only five 
Caliphs, who resided at Medina ; viz, 
his three companions, Abubeker, 
Omar, and Othman ; his son-in-law 
Ali ; and All's son, Hassan. The 2nd 



was the dynasty of the Ommiades, 
who resided at Damascus ; which was 
superseded at the end of 88 years, 
(from 661 to 749 A.D.) The 3rd 
was the dynasty of the Abbasides 
(All's family,) who resided at Bag- 
dad, from 749 to 1258, which was 
suppressed by the famous Tartar 
Zenghis-Khan. The only one of the 
Ommiad dynasty that escaped was 
Abderahman, who fled to Spain 755, 
and there set up another Caliphate. 
The example of the Spanish inde- 
pendence was followed by the 
Egyptians, in the year 908, where a 
dynasty was set up called * Fatimites,' 
which was suppressed in 1171 by the 
Turks. The progress of the Ara- 
bians into France, from Spain, was 
arrested by Charles Martel, 732 A.D. 
at the famous battle of Tours. When 
the Arabian Empire was declining, 
a race of barbarians was introduced, 
called Turks, who were employed in 
its defence ; much in the same way 
as the barbarians of Northern Europe 
had been received into the armies of 
Rome. This people established a 
dynasty in Persia 1038 A. D. called 
the Se^jukian, from Seljuk, the grand- 
father of the first Turkish Sultan, To- 
grul Beg. This new dominion 



* Christianity is said to have been preached in Persia by Simon the Canaanite, and 
Thaddeus. I'herc were 16,000 Christians martyred there in the 4th century. Zoroaster's 
religion was restored— the only instance of a vigorous revival of a Pagan religion. (Grant, 
p. 44. 306.J 
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N. B. 7%ree maps to be done, iUuttrating the scene of the Western and Eastern 
Empires in the years A. D. 400, 500, and 800. 

1. Map for the Year 400— 

The Roman Empire. The Western to be painted blue, the Eastern red* 
7^ other countries to be written down, and separated by lines of Indian Ink, 

For the Western, the boundaries were the Clyde, the Rhine, the Danube, the 
Sandy Deserts of Africa, and Longitude 20 East. For the Eastern, from Long. 
20 E. the Danube, Pont. Eweinus, Armenia, the Euphrates, Arabia, and the Sandy 
Deserts of Eastern Africa, 30° N. L. were the boundaries. The Visigoths were 
fying just North of the Danube, on the E, of 20 E. Long,, and the Ostrogoths 
still further East of them, and N, of the Pontus, 

2. The Map for A. D. 500— 

This win leave the Eastern Empire (red) much the same as the last, excepting 
Dalmatia and Ulyricum, which belonged to the Goths. The Ostrogothic Empire^ 
to be marked blue, included all West qf 20 E. Long,, and South f^ the Danube, 
and the several countries mentioned above in the Description. Between them and 
the Visigoths lay the Burgundiones, i. e. between 1 and 5 E. Long., and 45 and 
48 N, Lat. The Visigoths (blue) possessed nearly aU the rest qf Western Eu- 
rope, which lies S. of AS Lat. All the North of France belonged to the Franks, 
and Great Britain as far as the Clyde to the Anglo-Saxons. Oniy the Names ff 
the Nations to be written down, 

3. Map for the Year 800 A. D.— 

This will give Charlemagw^s Empire (green,) i. e. all France, and Northern 
Germany, asfaras Long, WE, the Rhatias, Noricum, Pannonia, Ulyricum, 
and Italy, as far as Rome. The South qf Italy was an independent Principality 
ofBenevento, AM Spain S. qf42 Lat. belonged to the Saracens, and was called 
Regnum Cordov<B, the North, R. Asturue. The Eastern Empire (red) was con- 
fined to Greece S. of 42 Lat., and Asia Minor, The Saracens possessed the rest 
of its Empire, and the N. qf Africa. AU the Saraeenie Empire to be painted 
brown. 
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LECTURE XL 



MODERN HISTORY, (2nd Part.) 

Rise of the Papal Monarchy. 



The Theory of the PrJmi/icc Church, 
which we profess to follow, seems to 
have been a college of Bishops ruling 
independently yet harmoniously their 
several Churches, and united in one 
Body and one Spirit under an Invisi- 
ble Head. Each Diocese was a per- 
fect Church in itself, and all together 
made up the One Catholic Church ; 

** Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
** In every fragment multiplies, and makes 
" A thousand images of one that was 
"The same"— 

A more apt illustration may perhaps 
be taken from God's natural work — the 
Solar system. It is now the night 
with us {Rom, XIII. 12.) we see Jar*- 
/y (1 Cor, XIII). The 5«n of Right- 
eousness is hidden from our eyes, but 
this Light is reflected to us in many 
1000 stars, and chiefly to ourselves by 
one Planet, as it were, our own Branch 
of the Church, nearer to us, but not so 
large as many others, and alas ! sadly 
eclipsed at times, waning and increas- 
ing at periods. But the Day is at 
hand, and then we shall see face to 
face. Then ** there shall be no more 
night." {Rev. XXI.) 

It has been stated in a former 
Description, that the Church of Christ 
is the revealed, and therefore only 
true organ for uniting mankind : the 
great Enemy of the Truth substi- 
tutes false and merely human Systems, 
such as the Brotherhood of Freema- 
sonry ; or perverts the Truth, as in 
the Visible Unity of the Papal Su- 
premacy, which was a substitute for 
that Divine Image of Plurality in Uni- 



ty, the Apostolic College. This lat- 
ter was brought about mainly by the 
evil perversion of originally good in- 
struments ; as for instance, when the 
Church set herself about the conver- 
sion of the European Barbarians in 
the 6th and 7th Centuries, she did it 
by appeals to their outward senses 
and imagination, as is proved by the 
ancient chronicles. (Homilies on 
Idolatf-y.) The evil bias afterwards 
given to this external ceremonial was, 
the unspiritualizing of the Christian 
Faith, — the presenting everything 
in a palpable and outward form : 
and thus a visible was substituted, 
for the Invisible Head of the Church. 
Again, the corruption of the Monas- 
tic system tended the same way. The 
inmates of the Convents, &c. shared 
in the universal demoralization that 
followed the breaking up of Charle- 
magne's Empire under his grandsons ; 
and being afraid and jealous of all 
control which the Bishops of their 
respective dioceses might exercise, 
they gladly put themselves under a 
foreign jurisdiction. This violation 
of Church Principle has always been 
attended with the worst results. For 
a further reason, see Churton's Early 
English Church, p. 348. 

Again, the Feudal system of Socie- 
ty assimilated the Church to itself. 
What the Feudal system was must be 
described a little at length : — 

1. While the barbarous nations re- 
mained in their original countries, 
their property in land was merely 
temporary, as they moved yevly 
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from one district to another : conse- 
quently individuals were under no 
formal obligation to serve the com- 
munity. 

2. Upon settling in conquered 
countries, each took possession of his 
own allotment, and had a full and 
entire right to transmit it as an in- 
heritance. This property was called 
allodialt which phrase came to mean 
Jreeholdf as distinct from feudal. The 
freeholder was not necessarily bound 
to perform any service for the state : 
but as he was in danger of being 
disturbed by the old inhabitants, or 
fresh invaders, he generally put him- 
self under a voluntary obligation to 
the community, to defend and be de- 
fended by them. 

3. Every chief had his adherents 
(* comites\ Tac. de Mar, Germ.) who, 
in return for military service, received 
grants of land called * benejicium\ or 
^/eodum^ held originally during the 
pleasure of the chief, afterwards he- 
reditary. This system was most com- 
pletely exemplified in France, but 
more or less so in all Europe. It was 
entirely a military one. There was 
no religious or moral tie between the 
lord and his vassals ; though gradual- 
ly the Church introduced a religious 
element into the spirit of Chivalry, as 
may be seen by the banners of the 
order of the Garter at St. George's 
Chapel; but the Feudal system was 
essentially vicious, and the people 
at large entertained the most invin- 
cible hatred towards it. (Guizot, 
Lectured.) Feudalism is associated 
in our minds with many generous 
maxims and deeds of chivalry ; but, 
in fact, it undermined the roots of all 
real obedience : it superseded the re- 
lations between king and subject, — 
parent and child ; and the only thing 
to be said for it is, that perhaps it 
was the best form of social order that 
the barbarians were then capable of. 



Feudalism must not be confound- 
ed with Chivalry; the latter is the 
heroic principle common alike to 
Achilles and Sir Philip Sidney, be- 
longing to all ages and countries : the 
former is a mere epoch in the his- 
tory of an uncivilized people, (JTe- 
ble's PreelectUmes, vol. I.) Unfor- 
tunately, its evils extended to 
the Church, which ought to have 
been its corrective ; though it must 
be allowed that the Church did much 
towards alleviating them. It set free 
the slaves* — it appeased the feuds ; 
and fought the battles of the Sov- 
ereign and the Poor against the inde- 
pendent and tyrannical Barons ; but 
(as we said) unfortunately for the 
Church, the spurious counterfeit uni- 
ty under Charlemagne put an end to 
that salutary separation of temporal 
and s])iritual Powers that had existed 
in the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries. 
(Gnizotf Led. 5. SeweWs Christian 
Politics, Ch. 4. 5. 6.) He linked the 
Episcopate to the crown, and thence- 
forth it had become a mere feudal 
order. A. Bishop was the king's 
nominee and vassal, and consequent- 
ly was appointed generally without 
regard to his qualifications. Favour- 
itism and Simony had thoroughly 
corrupted the Church in the 9th and 
10th centuries. Thus the Feudal 
system had magnetized and assimila- 
ted the Church Polity. As Feudalism 
tended to exalt an Individual, and 
(as Guizot says) exactly defined the 
relative position of every man in the 
scale of Society, from the serf up to 
the Sovereign, so men were the more 
ready to admit a Church system of 
subordination exactly corresponding 
with what they saw in the world,— the 
Pope with the Sovereign, and the 
other Bishops with the Barons, and 
so on. 

These things, we say, had prepared 
men's minds for the reception of a 




father's name. (History of Church in America, p. 410 to 431) Qu. Which century was the 
dar^cer, the 19th which tolerates and upholds slavery, or the 11th which denounced and 
prevented it ? 
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Visiblellc&dsh'i^t of the Church ; but — 
What brought about this Supremacy, 
and on what was the claim found- 
ed? (See Wordsworth's Theophiha 
yinglicauuSf Part 2. Chap, IX.) 

A host of witnesses in the Primi- 
tive Church have recorded the uni- 
versal belief of their times, (in ac- 
cordance with intimations of Holy 
Scripture,) that the rank of all the 
Apostles was essentially the same, — 
that the commission given to St. Pe- 
ter was given to the others, both 
thetif and afterwards more distinctly, 
and was addressed to him as the Type 
of Unity ; just as in our own Branch 
of the Church Catholic, there is an 
Archbishop over the Episcopal Col- 
lege, — not * Supremus', but • Primus 
inter Pares.' In the first 4 centu- 
ries of the Christian ^Era, the See of 
Rome was undoubtedly a great bul- 
wark of the Faith, and her Bishops 
one after another sealed their testi- 
mony with their Blood in times of 
Persecution, or defended it against 
error ; as when Pope Julius, from 337 
to 352 A. D. upheld and sheltered the 
persecuted Athanasius. Again, Rome 
naturally received honour as the 
quondam metropolis of the world, (as 
stated in the Canons of Council of 
Chalcedon, given in Grant, p. 331.) 
and in the declining weakness of the 
Greek Empire in Italy, the care of 
the public safety often fell into the 
hands of the Bishops. Again, Pope 
Leo III, by suddenly conferring Uie 
Imperial Crown of the West on Charle • 
magne, asserted an universal su- 
premacy, which the latter did not 
stop to enquire into, and which was 
tacitly allowed. This ceremony was 
renewed in the person of his son 
Louis le Debonnaire (the Gentle;) 
and then about 100 years later, 962, 
A. D. in the case of Otho the Great 
In addition to the above causes, there 
remains one, which is highly credita- 
ble in itself to Rome, ( Grant, p, 319.) 
r-^iz, the fact that she sent out her 
missionaries into all Europe, and es- 
tablished more Daughter-Churches 
than any other See ; and all of them 
and their progeny (so to speak) na* 



turally looked to Rome with rever- 
ence and thankfulness ; e. g. our own 
Saxon Church, founded by the Re- 
man Gregory, and all the Churches 
founded by our Church. One great 
object of History is to forewarn, 
and so forearm, us by example, against 
the evil ends to which good princi- 
ples may be perverted ; not to pre- 
vent our employing the good means. 
So the English Church may learn to 
guard against attempting to tyran- 
nize over any Colonial Daughter- 
Church,(of which by the way she is 
accused.) God forbid that the Ro- 
man Catholic abuse should check her 
Missionary Spirit ! So in her actual 
efforts to convert the Heathen, she 
may use the impressive Ceremonial 
which converted our Forefathers, and 
eventually led them to embody their 
ideas in our glorious Cathedrals ; but 
at the same time she may remember 
the unspiritualizing tendency aUuded 
to above, and guard against it 

To return : — Owing to the above- 
named causes (the acknowledged 
Primacy, the Perversion of the Mo- 
nastic System, Feudalism, the an- 
tiquity and high character of the Ro- 
man See, and the number of her 
Daughter-Churches,) men's minds 
were prepared fully to acknowledge 
the claim of Supremacy asserted in 
the coronation of Charlemagne ; and 
just at this time, about the middle of 
the 9th century, a daring forgery was 
committed, to supply the want of the 
PrimitiveChurch-Authority for Rome's 
Supremacy : — A false copy of canon 
laws called ' the Decretsds of S. Isi- 
dore, of Seville', (full of palpable 
anachronisms,) was spread through 
Europe, and obtained a general re- 
ception. In them, the Supremacy of 
the Pope is declared to be a Primary 
and Apostolic Institution. 

Thus the Papacy monopolized the 
whole governing power of the West- 
em Church, which property belonged 
to the College of Bishops. In vain was 
the History of the Israelitish Church 
recorded as a typical warning against 
setting up a Visible for an Invisible 
Head. " We will have a King over 
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US, that we may be like all the na- 
tions," (1 Sam, VIII. 19,) was the 
cry of the Elder Church ; and the ap- 
parent Unity under Saul was reaUy 
the first steps towards disunion and 
division into the two kingdoms of Ju- 
dah and Israel, ending in the Assy- 
rian and Babylonian thraldom. Just 
so the Papacy annihilated the Divine 
appointment, the Image of God, the 
Plurality in Unity, and the first and 
immediate consequence was, the fa- 
tal Schism 866 A. D. between the 
Greek and Latin Churches, Photius 
the usurping Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and Nicholas I. Bp. of Rome.* 
However, as God did not desert his 
Elder Church, but sent prophets both 
to Israel and Judah, so in the hands 
of Heaven, the Papal Supremacy, 
though in itself, we believe, an evil, 
was often made the instrument of 
good. — " Fieri non debuit ; factum 
valet.*' {See Bowden'a Life qf Greg- 
ory VII.) 

The era which followed Charle- 
magne's death in 814 A. D. was per- 
haps the most disgraceful in the an- 
nals of the Church. Yet " the Truce 
of God," about 1040, shows what 
salutary power even then it influenced 
over the lawless barbarians. This 
Truce of God was first established by 
Guido Bp. of Puy in Velai, in the end 
of the 10th Century. The Council of 
Clermont declared that it should be 
observed on all the Festivals of the 
Apostles and the Blessed Virgin; 
also from Sunday before Lent till the 
Monday after the octave of Pente- 
cost ; from Wednesday before Ad- 
vent till the octave of Epiphany ; and 
every week from sunset on Wednes- 
day till sunrise on Monday. These 
are the words of the Council. " Re- 
ceive the peace or truce which has 
been ordained: observing every 
Thursday, through reverence of our 
Lord's Ascension ; the Friday on ac 
count of His Passion ; the Saturday 
through veneration of His Sepul- 
ture ; and the Sunday to honour His 



Resurrection." {St. Matth. V. 9.) 
The licentious Feudal Barons through- 
out Europe controlled every ecclesi- 
astical appointment ; and as this was 
especially the case with the Popedom, 
the rest of the Church suffered from 
Rome's subjugation. One Pope (Ste- 
phen VI.) at this time dragged the 
body of an obnoxious predecessor 
(Formosus) from the grave, subject- 
ed it to a mock Trial, and had it mu- 
tilated and thrown into the Tiber. 
The power of selecting the Roman 
Pontiffs towards the middle of the 
Xth Century fell into the hands of 
two unprincipled women, of noble 
family, Theodora and Marozia. [The 
story of a Female Pope (^Joan) in the 
9th century seems utterly unfound- 
ed.] A son of Marozia*s bequeathed 
the Papacy as a legacy to his son Oc- 
tavian, who at the age of 18 nomina- 
ted himself to the Vacancy in 955 
A. D. under the name of John XII ; 
being the first Pope who assumed a 
new name on his elevation. This 
man's conduct was so shameful, that 
he was deposed, and Leo, a layman, 
was elected in his stead. Otho the 
Great afterwards nominated John 
XIII and Benedict VI successively ; 
and in fact the appointment had now 
become entirely dependent on the 
secular arm. Things continued in 
much the same state of secularity, si- 
mony, and vice, during the reigns of 
Otho's son and grandson, Otho II and 
III. Upon the death of this last, Uie 
Saxon hne of Henry, the Fowler, 
(Father of Otho the Great) was ex- 
tinct; and the nobles of Germany 
elected Henry II, a Bavarian Prince. 
He died without issue; and they 
then elected Conrad II, the Salic, 
duke of Franconia, whose family it 
was that filled the Imperial throne 
during the eventful period of the War 
of the Investitures in the Xlth Cen^* 
tury. In 1033 A. D. the Count of 
Tusculum caused his sou Theophy- 
lact, about eleven years old, to be 
consecrated Pope, under the name of 



* Doubtless however the Question of Image Worship had alienated the two Churches 
before. Seetheftill Historical account of that Question given in the 'Homilies againsi 



Idolatry,* Part 2. 
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Benedict IX. He was eventually 
driven from his see by the Romans, 
for immorality, was restored by the 
Emperor Conrad, and sold the Papa- 
cy to John Gratianus, who was 
elected by the Romans, and consecra- 
ted as Gregory VI. A third Pope, 
Sylvester III, was set up by another 
party. Henry III now filled his fa- 
ther Conrad's throne, and he was in- 
vited to settle this disgraceful scene. 
Benedict abandoned his claim; Syl- 
vester was deposed ; and Henry got 
Gregory into his possession, and 
made him abdicate; and then ap- 
pointed a German Bishop as Pope, 
under the name of Clement II. Hen- 
ry set about reforming the Church in 
real earnest, as far as regarded Simo- 
ny ; but in licentiousness he was as 
bad as the rest. Clement II. was a 
good and able man : but upon his 
death in 1047, the Tusculan faction 
again tried to foist Benedict IX upon 
the Roman see : the Emperor' s party 
however prevailed, and appointed 
Damascus II, who died in 3 or 4 
weeks. Bruno, Bp. of Toul, was 
then nominated by the Emperor ; and 
he, at the instigation of the famous 
Hildebrand (afterwards Gregory VII,) 
showed the first symptoms of resis- 
tance to the secular power over mat- 
ters spiritual. Bruno went on foot 
from France to Italy, attired as a Pil- 
grim, and accompanied by Hilde- 
brand; and on his arrival at Rome 
he announced his nomination to the 
clergy and people, and left to them 
the confirmation oif his election. He 
was consecrated as Leo IX ; and 
soon began his reforms with strin- 
gent enactments against all simo- 
niacal appointments to Church pre- 
ferment ; for, to use the phrase of an 
old Chronicler,-^** the world then lay 
'* in wickedness ; truth was buried ; 
''and Simon Magus lording it over 
" the Church.** On his death Hilde- 
brand refused the See for himself, 
and was sent to demand a nominee 
of the Roman Church from Henry. 
He demanded the Emperor's own 
friend, Gebhard, and thus deprived 
the royal party of a valuable adhe- 



rent; for immediately upon his con- 
secration as Victor II (in 1055,) he 
thoroughly entered into Hildebrand's 
views of the Independence of the 
Spiritual upon the Temporal Power, 
and his desires of reforming the lax 
morals of the Clergy and people. In 
the following year Henry III died, 
and left the kingdom to his son Hen- 
ry IV, a child 6 years of age, and the 
regency to the Empress Agnes. At 
the age of 12, Henry was violently 
carried off from his mother by turbu- 
lent and plotting Bishops and No- 
bles, who totally neglected his educa- 
tion ; to which misfortune may be at- 
tributed much of his future self-will. 

On Pope Victor's death the Ro- 
mans elected Frederick (brother of 
Godfrey, of Lorraine,) under the 
name of Stephen the IX, who soon 
died. .Whereupon the Tusculan fac- 
tion set up Benedict X ; but Agnes 
and Hildebrand caused the excellent 
Gerard, Bishop of Florence, to be 
elected as Nicholas II. It was in this 
Pope's time (1059,) that the impor- 
tant decree was passed, which freed 
the Church from secular domina- 
tion, vesting the Election of the Pope 
in the hands of the Cardinals and 
Clergy of the Parishes in Rome, and 
merely requiring some ** regard to be 
** paid to the Emperor's wishes, if 
** the Apostolic see granted him the 
** privilege." Nicholas died in 1061 ; 
and the next Pope, Alexander II, 
being elected by the Church Party, 
had to fight the first battle with the 
secular power ; for Agnes nominated 
Cadalous Bp. of Parma, a man of lax 
habits, who called himself Honorius 
IIT It was just at this time that the 
abduction of Henry, mentioned above, 
took place, and the German Barons, 
being desirous of opposing Agnes in 
every thing, were easily persuaded by 
Peter Damiani, in a council held at 
Augsburg, to annul Cadalous' elec- 
tion, and authorize Alexander's. The 
ill-used Agnes eventually did open 
penance in Rome for Iker conduct 
respecting Cadalous, and died in a 
convent. 

Upon Alexander's death, Hilde- 
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brand (Gregory VII.) was unanimous- 
ly elected Pope; and he forthwith 
set about the work of reformation, by 
exacting celibacy of the Clergy, and 
condemning all Simoniacfd appoint- 
ments. The great and famous strug- 
gle ensued between him and Henry 
IVth, which is called * the War of the 
Investitures.* The Dependence or 
Independence of the Church was at 
stake in the apparently unimportant 
question, whether the Secular Princes 
should confer tlie ring and crosier on 
the Bishops, or not Gregory has 
been called a [haughty tyrant, &c. by 
our historians, but it is remarkable 
that the German and French Protes- 
tant writers first did him justice, and 
they have since been followed by all. 
{Guizoty Lecture VI. VoighVs and 
BowderCs Life of Gregory,) Gregory 
' went the questionable length of ex- 
communicating Henry, and made the 
latter cross the Alps as a suppliant 
and penitent, and kept him waiting 3 
days at Canossa, the residence of the 
Great Countess Matilda, before he 
admitted him to his presence or ab- 
solution. After this, the tide turned 
against Gregory, and he died in exile 
at Salerno, May 25, 1085: yet in 
reality he had gained the victor}', 
and he left the work comparatively 
easy for his successors. ' Henry IV 
was deposed, and shamefully treated 
by his son Henry V, who proved a 
worse man, and greater enemy of the 
Church, than his Father. After a 
short struggle. Pope Calixtus II ter- 
minated the War of the Investitures, 
in 1122 A.D. It was arranged that 
the Election and the Investiture, as 
implying the gift of Spuritual Powers 
(for the Ring typified Marriage to 
the Church, — the Crosier, pastoral 
superintendance of the people) should 
be secured to the Church ; and that 
the gift of the temporalities should 
remain in the hands of the secular 
power, the symbol of which was to be 
a sceptre. 

As English Churchmen, we are in- 
clined to believe this arrangement 
was more just than Gregory's claim ; 
though we cannot but heartily sym- 



pathize with his successful efforts, 
and with Lanfranc and St. Anselm 
in our own Engfish History of these 
times, to free the Church from her 
secular thraldom : yet we cannot jus- 
tify the total exclusion of the Laity 
(as represented by the Monarchs,) 
from having a voice in the nomina- 
tion of the Bishops. This seems to 
have been the Apostolic practice 
{Acts VI. 5, 6,) and continued in the 
Primitive Church ; {Bingham*s ChriS' 
tian Antig. voL I, p. 442.) and is now 
retained in our own Branch of the 
Church, at least in theory. The 
Crown as representing the Laity nom- 
inates, the Dean and Chapter of the 
See elect, and the Bishops conse- 
crate : and thus the Secular and 
Clerical bodies ought to be a mutual 
check upon each other. How far its 
practice corresponds with its Theory 
is another question. 

Plato, with a deeper insight into 
human nature than any man perhaps 
that ever lived, except his great 
master Socrates, imagined a state 
founded and based on Religious 
Truth, which he supposed would 
pass through these 5 stages :^lst. In 
which Truth is made the end and 
great object of Political Life. 2nd. 
The nobler sort of human passions 
begin to obtain an undue ascendan- 
cy, such as ambition. 3rd. The love 
of power sinks into a love of wealth. 
4th. Upon the accumulation of wealth 
follows luxury -and self-indulgence. 
5th. The utter degradation and break- 
ing up of the Kingdom. Now per- 
haps we may test Una theory by the 
Christian Kingdom on Earth: — The 
first stage answers to the 6 first cen- 
turies. — 2nd. From about the year 
700 to 1200.— 3rd. To 1500. — 4tJi. 
Is now perhaps existing, (however 
unwilling we may be to acknowledge 
the portrait.)— -5tii. Is to come in the 
last days, with the Great Antichrist. — 
" When the Son of man cometh, will 
he find Faith upon earth?" How- 
ever, whether the theory is applica- 
ble to the Church generally, or not, 
it is remarkably descriptive of the 
Papal monarchy, its earthly king- 

K 
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dom, which commenced with Hilde- 
brand's time, about 1050 A. D., uod 
ended about the Councils of Con- 
stance and Basil, about 1400 A.D. 
The 1st stage we considered in the 
last Description, — the great struggle 
for the Independence of the Church, 
fought mainly by Gregory VII. in 
the South of Europe; by Lanfranc 
and St. Anselm in England. The 
2nd stage may be said to have fol- 
lowed close upon Gregory's time : the 
battle was gained: the Papacy felt 
her strength, and grasped at power, 
till it reached its acm^ under Pope 
Innocent III, who laid our K. John 
and his dominions under an interdict 
in 1213 A.D. Keightley., speaking 
of the next century, uses words 



which exactly tally with the 3rd 
stage of Plato's republic. ** Empire 
" had been the object of the former 
'' Popes; money, that of tlie low- 
<< minded Pontiffs'' of 1340, and those 
times. {Outlines of History, 264. 
Gerson and DoUmgef's Ch. Hist. 
quoted by Manning, p. 85, 86.) The 
15th and 16ih centuries were the 
times of its utter degradation, and 
may be called its 4th and 5th stages. 
'' Its exactions and abuses were never 
*' perhaps wors^ than in 1400, during 
'* die infamous Schism ot the two ri- 
^ val Popes, Clement at Avignon, and 
"Urban at Rome." At last things 
g^t so bad in 1500, by the sale of in- 
dulgences, &c. that tiie Reformation 
was forced upon Europe. 
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Geography. — A map fir the beginning qf thellth Century , i. e. 1000 A. D. 
England was under the Saxons. AH Spain S. qf 42 Lat. was possessed by the 
Mahommedan Kingdom qf Cordova. The JV. W. formed the K. qfLeon, as far 
as 4 W. Long. The K. of Navarre occupied the N, E. comer. The K. qf 
France extended over the whole Western part qf that Country ; as far as 5<^ B. 
Long. Between the Rhone and the Alps was the K. qf Burgundy. The German 
Empire bordered on France and Burgundy, was bounded by the Vistvla, Hungary, 
and Croatia on the East, and occupied aU Italy but modem Calabria (i. e. Brut- 
tiorum Ager,) and Apulia, which belonged to the Greek Empire. Sicily, Sardin- 
ia, and Corsica, with all the N. qf.^frica, Egypt, and Syria, as far its Armenia, 
belonged to the Saracens. The Greek or Eastern Empire extended over Asia 
Minor, Thrace, and Greece Proper (i.e. S. qfZ9 Lat.) The Kingdom qf Bul- 
garia extended N. qf Greece Proper^ and Hungary N. qfthe Danube, <iout as 
far as 4S N. Lot. 

Only the Countries to be marked down. All the Mohammedan parts to be 
. marked brown, France, green, Germany, yellow, Greek Empire, red, — the rest 
m Indian Ink. 
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THE CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 
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tt was in the 2nd stage of the Pa- 
pal monarchy, that the Cross and the 
Crescent were brought into the most 
direct collision ; and those strange 
and inexplicable expeditions, called * 
'the Crusades/ took place at inter- 
vals, during a period of nearly 200 
years, from 1095 A. D. (the council 
of Clermont,) to 1291, when Acre 
was taken, and the Christian power 
in Palestine came to an end. Let us 
review the History of Mohammeda- 
nism up to this period ; and we shall 
find that at least thus much may be 
said in favour of the Crusaders, and 
those that instigated them, 'Mhat 
** they were not originally the aggrei- 
**sorit that the Saracens had inva- 
'' ded, and persecuted the Christians ; 
'* that in fact, Shem's race had (so to 
" speak) reversed the former order of 
"tilings:" and whereas, in previous 
Descriptions, we saw that Japhet's 
descendants had attacked Shem's (as 
in the case of Nebuchadnezzar, Cy- 
rus, Alexander the Great, and Pom- 
pey,) now the Semitic Arabians and 
the Turks had taken the initiative. 

Mohammed was bom 569 A. D. in 
Mecca. His countrymen, the Ara 
bians, were sunk in idolatry. He 
was of an ardent yet contemplative 
frame of mind ; and being deeply im- 
pressed with bis own convictions of 
the Unity of the GocUiead, he was 
proportionably grieved at the idola- 
try of his countrjrmen. He saw (isit 
least he believed he saw) a vision, and 
had a communication from Heaven, | 



authorizing him to preach that great 
religious "mith. If we may consider 
Islamism as an Inferior Dispensation, 
preparing the minds of the Idolatrous 
East eventually for the Gospel (For- 
iter* 8 *' Mohammedaniam unveiledf'* 
OrantU Leeturet, p, 309. KebWi 
Prtelect, XL. p, 804, &c.) there does 
not seem any ground for supposing 
Mahomet to have been an Impottotf 
though perhaps he was an Enthusiasi 
at first ; and when at the head of an 
army afterwards, he was a Fanatic. 
For the history of his Life and Doc- 
trines, See Arrowamithf — ** Arabia,** 
He began his mission in his 40th 
year; fled from Mecca in his 53rd 
(f . tf. 622 A. D. which is the Hegira, 
the beginning of the Mussulman 
Era;) and was well received at Me- 
dina. Thenceforward hu used the 
sword. The battle of Beder over the 
idolatrous Arabians, 623, was the first 
victory He died in his 63rd year. 
He had subdued all Arabia, and had 
advanced to the borders of Syria. 
He was succeeded in 632 by his fa- 
ther-in-law, Abubeker, who extended 
his arms to the Euphrates. After two 
years Omar succeeded to the Cali- 
phate : he reigned 12 years, and con- 
quered Persia,* Syria, and Egypt 
Then Othman, the Secretary of the 
Prophet, was elected Caliph (Vicar,) 
in his om age. It was not till 655 
A. D. that Ali, the Son-in-law of 
Maliomet, succeeded Othman, who 
was murdered. Within the short 
period of one generation, like most 



* Christianity is said to have been preached in Persia by Simon the Canaanite, and 
Thaddeus. There were 16,000 Christians martyred there in the 4th century. Zoroaster's 
religion was restored— the only instance of a viirororts revival of a Paaran reli^on. (Grar t, 
p. 44. 306.) 
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of the Eastern Conquests, this enor- 
mous Empire was established, and 
had triumphed over the Christianity 
of Syria and Africa. All the Chur- 
ches that were overrun by the Ma- 
hometans were either heretical, or 
sunk into the lowest state of deprav- 
ity. {Grant, p. 48. 307.)* But it 
would be presumptuous in us to say 
that they were worse than the other 
Churches of Europe, which were 
spared this destructive inundation, 
(67. Luke, XIII. 1—5.) Perhaps we 
may be allowed to look upon it as a 
merciful order of Providence, that 
immediately after Mahomet*s death, 
the followers were split into two 
sects, — the one (called Schiites) the 
favourers of Ali; — ^the other (called 
Sonnites) the party of Abubeker, 
Omar, and Othman; and that the 
Persians belong to the former, the 
Turks to the latter. In consequence 
of which, they are bitter enemies of 
each other, and these two great Em- 
pircs have never combined their 
forces to propagate Islamism. The 
successors of Mahomet are divided 
into three series : — ^Tbe 1st comprised 
only five .Caliphs, who resided at Me- 
dina ; viz, his three companions, Abu- 
beker, Omar, and Othman ; his son- 
in-law Ali, and Ali's son, Hassan. 
The 2nd was the dynasty of the Om- 
miades, who resided at Damascus, 
which was superseded at the end of 
88 years, (from 661 to 749 A. D.) 
The 3rd was the dynasty of the Ab- 
basides (Ali's family,) who resided 
at liagdad, from 749 to 1258, which 
was suppressed by the famous Tar- 
tar Zenghis-Khan. The only one of 
the Ommiad dynasty that escaped 
was Abderahman, who fled to Spain 
755, and there set up another Cali- 
phate. The example of the Spanish 
independence was followed by the 
Egyptians, in the year 908, where a 
dynasty was set up called ' Fatimites,' 
which was suppressed in 1171 by the 
Tiurks. The progress of the Ara- 
bians into France, from Spain, was 



arrested by Charles Martel, 732 A.b. 
at the famous battle of Tours. When 
the Arabian Empire was declining, 
a race of barbarians was introduced, 
called Turks, who were employed in 
its defence ; much in the same way 
as the barbarians of Northern Europe 
had been received into the armies of 
Rome. This people established a 
dynasty in Persia 1038 A. D. called 
the Seljukian, from Seljuk, the grand- 
father of the first Turkish Sultan, To- 
grul Beg. This new dominion flourish- 
ed under three successive Sultans, To- 
grul, Alp Arslan, and Malek Shah. 
At the death of this last in 1092, this 
Empire was divided into four dynas- 
ties, — Ist in Persia — 2nd in Ker- 
man — 3rd in Syria, (which in 109f» 
reduced Jerusalem) — 4th, that of 
Roum in Asia Minor. [N. B. Tlie 
Ottoman Turks, who finally took 
Constantinople, and have established 
the vast Empire of Turkey in Europe 
and Asia, were the remains of these 
four kingdoms, led by Soliman Shah, 
the head of another tribe, who mi- 
grated from Khomssan in 1224.] 
The Saracens hod rather encouraged 
the pilgrimages of the Christians; 
and Haroun-al-Raschid (the Caliph 
of the 'Arabian Night Talen') had 
even presented Charlemagne with 
the keys of the Holy Sepulchre and 
City. There is no doubt that these 
pilgrimages were much connected 
with commerce^ like those of the 
Mussulmen to Mecca, and in an- 
cient times the i^thiopians and 
Egyptians to the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon {HeereiCa African Nations^ 
vol. I. 471 ;) but the Seljukian Turks 
treated the Christians with the utmost 
rigour and cruelty. Saladin, the fa- 
mous hero of the Saracens in the 3rd 
Crusade, was one of the Turks of 
Syria, called to aid the Fatimite Ca- 
liphs of Egypt. He placed himself 
on the throne of the last, and found- 
ed a dynasty called Ayubides. 

[It is rather dangerous perhaps to 
apply to any one period the words of 



* Tlif^ lloiuilirson tlif? IVril of Idolatry ^'specially Part 2) liav*' souu' very iiitercstiiit^ 
anil iinjMirUuit roinarks ui»on tlie iiirouits and opporluuiticii oi the MahomiiiediiJis upon tlio 
Ciiristians in the Eastern Empire. 
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Prophecy in the Apocalypse : it is 
certiuuly presumptuous to interpret 
it against others, and not ourselves. 
Bp. Newton very ingeniously (how 
truly, we cannot say) explains Chap. 
IX. 1 — 12 of the Mahommedan Em- 
pire ofthe Saracens ; and Verse 13 — 15 
of the four Sultanies of the Turks.] 

It is allowed on all hands that the 
Turks (if not the Saracens) persecu- 
ted the Christian pilgrims and mer- 
chants most barharously; so much 
so, as in itself perhaps to have justir 
fied and warranted the Church in 
having armed Europe in defence of 
the Holy Sepuldire. No single wri- 
ter of any kind ever took upon him- 
self to justify the lawless, impious, 
and undiristian conduct of the mass 
of the Crusaders, especially in the 
iirst expedition ; but the effects and 
c:onsequences of them upon Europe 
were so beneficial, that however much 
wc blame the conduct of many enga- 
i^cd in them, we can hardly help 
looking upon them as good in them- 
selves. 

It will be necessary to give a brief 
iiccount of Europe previous to the 
Crusades, and the consequences at- 
tendant upon them. The feuds and 
quarrels of the Barons, the laxity of 
the Clergy, the lawlessness of the 
people, and the licentiousness of all 
classes, made Europe before the Cru- 
sades the scene of worse (or as bad) 
and more frequent crimes, than even 
Europe and Asia witnessed during 
them. xThe < Truce of God' (alluded 
to in a former Description) is one 
proof of this ; and it is a fact, that 
hundreds of men, who were living very 
wicked lives before, repented and 
amended their course when they had 
taken the Cross. In addition to the 
lawlessness of life, there had just 
sprung up a school of unbelief and 
rationalism under the famous Abelard, 
which threatened to sap the founda- 
tions of what little Truth was believed 
and acted upon at that period. This 
was silenced for a time by the preach- 
ing of the Crusades. Moreover the 
tyraiuiy of the Barous then received 
its death-blow, owing to the lands and 



rights of so many slain Crusaders fal- 
ling into the hands of the Sovereigns, 
thus establishing the Monarchy, and 
giving scope to tibe Middle and Lower 
Classes to rise out of the thraldom of 
Feudalism. Gibbon (who condemns 
the Crusades altogether) refutes him- 
self by a beautifid illustration of this 
fact " The conflagration, which de- 
" stroyed the tall and barren trees of 
" the forest, gave air and scope to the 
" vegetation of the nutritive plants of 
** the sou." 

The progress of commerce (espe- 
cially amongst the Venetians and Ge- 
noese); the refinement of manners, as 
shown in the spirit of chivalry; Uie 
extinguishing of private feuds; and 
the co-operation of the European go- 
vernments, were all results of the 
Crusades ; and remind us very forcibly 
of their resemblance in this respect to 
the Trojan war of old. {Thucyd. L I'd.) 
The mere circumstance of the total 
failure of the Crusades in general in 
gaining any permanent possession of 
the Holy Sepulchre, may only prove 
that that was not their real purpose, 
which may have been gained by the 
purification as it were of Europe, and 
the regeneration of the Church. The 
only ill consequence of these crusades 
afterwardSftiitA is alleged against them, 
is, that heresies were brought back 
from the East. How far this charge 
to any extent is to be depended upon 
(though we do not deny that it was 
partly the case,) we shall see hereafter 
in the case of the Knights Templar. 
CSee Matisbonne's l^fe qfSt. BemardJ 

The character of Achilles is shown 
in Keble's Pnelectiones (a book no 
lover of the Classics should be with- 
out) to be the beau ideal of a Chivalric 
Knight He points out a remarkable 
parallel between the Crusades, as.fol- 
lowed by the maritime discoveries, 
especially of Columbus, and the mili- 
tary spirit of the Iliad, followed by 
the naval ^0os of the Odyssey; or 
again, Alexander's Asiatic expedi- 
tions, concluded by his admiral Ne- 
archus' sea-voyage of discovery. 
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Pope Sylvester II. first planned a 
Crusade, about 1000 A. D., in which 
only Pisa was roused to make a few 
predatory attadcs on Syria. Pope 
Gregory VH. nett conceived the idea 
of reuniting the Eastern and Western 
Churches, and triumphing over the 
Moslem cause by a cnuade. 

At length Peter the Hermit either 
was, or believed himself to be, in- 
spired to preach the Crusades, in con- 
sequence of the fearfid sufferings of 
the Christians at Jerusalem, wluch he 
had seen and shared. Pope Urban II 
embraced tiie sdieme, and assembled 
a great council tot that object at Cler- 
mont in France, A. D. 1095, where it 
was unanimously agreed upon. 

The history of the lawless and per- 
fidious conduct of the four first undis- 
ciplined bodies that marched from 
Constantinople is indeed revolting. 
Walter the Penniless, and Peter the 
Hermit, led two of these bodies, which 
were almost totally destroyed by the 
Hungarians and Bulgarians. At last 
the army, led by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
laid siege to Jerusalem, and after five 
weeks ^ned possession of the Holy 
City, and established their general as 
King ; which power lasted 80 years or 
so. CSee Broad Stone qf Honour, vol, 
I. p, 264.; 

In consequence of tiie Infidels 
having recaptured Edessa^ &c a Se- 
cond Crusade was proclaimed by Pope 
Eugenius III. and preached by St 
Bernard in 1147; and conducted by 
Louis YII. K. of France, and Conrad 
Emperor of Germany, but without any 
success. In the "year 1187, Saladin 
captured Guy of Lusignan, the king 
of Jerusalem, took the city, and put 
an end to the Latin dominion. Where- 
upon a Third Crusade was led by F. 
Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany, i^ 
1189; but he was drowned in the 
river Cydnus, of Cilida, and his army 
swept away by a pestilence. It was 
in this Crusade (1190 A. D.) that our 
Lion-hearted Richard, and Philip Au- 
gustus took the cross. The heroism 
of the former, and jealousy of the lat- 
ter,— the taking of Acre,— the sul- 
ky withdrawal of the French King, 



—the defeats of Saladin,— the ill- 
ness of Richard, — ^his departure from 
the Holy Land, his adventures in 
Germany, his trial at Hagenau, near 
Strasburg, his ransom, and return to 
England, are known to the readers of 
Walter Scott, if not of Michaud, and 
Mills. 

In 1203 a Fourth Crusade was en- ' 
gaged in by tiie French and Venetians ; 
but, at the desire of the latter, the 
whole expedition was directed to Con- 
stantinople, which city tiiey took pos- 
session of, and founded a Latin Em- 
pire, and a Patriarch subject to the 
Pope ; but in 1261 tiie Greeks expel- 
led the usurpers, by the aid of the 
Genoese. 

The 5th and 6th Crusades were 
prbmoted by Pope Innocent III. and 
preached, one Inr Fulk of Nuilly, and 
the other by de Courcon. In the latter, 
the Holy Sepulchre was recovered: 
but was soon reti^en by the Ko- 
rasmians. 

In the Seventh Crusade, which was 
decreed by Pope Gregory IX. in the 
Council of Spoleto 1234, and preach- 
ed by the Franciscan and Dominican 
friars^ the English Hospitallers and 
French Lords marched to Jerusalem 
about 1239 ; but the result was un- 
successful. The eighth was decided 
on at the council of Lvons 1245, was 
conducted by K. Louis IX, (or St. 
Louis) in 1249, who combined the 
^mplidty of a child, and piety of a 
Saint, with the heroism of a French 
King. He sailed to Egypt, and there 
Was taken prisoner at the battie of 
Mansoura, but was ransomed, and 
went to Acre ; but nothing was done 
towards effecting the object of the 
Crusades, and he returned to France 
in 1254. 

He however started on his second 
Crusade (which was the 9th, i^id last) 
in 1270 ; and again went by way of 
Africa. He took Carthage ; but ioi- 
mediately fell sick, and died in the 
same year. In 1291 the city of Acre, 
where the titular king resided, was 
captured by the Mamelukes of Egypt, 
and thus the Christian Power in Pales- 
tine came to an end. 
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It remains to make a few remarks 
about the Military Religious orders, 
which sprung up in these times ; and 
to give a short sketch of the barbarous 
Dissolution of the Order of Knights 
Templar in the time of Pope Clement 
V, and by the instrumentality of Phi- 
lippe-le-Bel, son of St. Louis, at the 
commencement of the 14th century. 

One of the most celebrated of these 
Orders was the Teutonick, who settled 
in Prussia after the Crusades, made 
war on Pomerania and Lithuania, and 
eventually were subdued to feudal ser- 
vice under the Kings of Poland. The 
order of the Hospital of St Laiams 
was merged into others, about the 
16th Century. The Knighto of St 
John in Malta, tee Arrewimitht Cht^, 
XIY. 43. The ftite of the Red Cross 
Knights, the Templars, is a moumftil 
tragedy. (SngUth Rmnew, No. 1.) 

Philippe-le-^Bel had had Pope Bom- 
face VIIL murdered at Anagni in 
1303, and his successor Benedict XI. 
poisoned in 1304; and he then pro- 
cured the election of Bertrand, Abp. 
of Bourdeauz, under the name of Cle- 
ment V, with whom he made certain 
stipidations. Philippe was in want of 
money,had exhausted all his resources, 
viz,, extortions from the Jews and the 
Clergy. He sent for the Grand- 
Master of the Templars from Cy- 
prus, who arrived with an immense 
hoard of wealth. Philippe had ap- 
plied for admission into the order, 
and had been refused. Rumours be- 
gan to be whispered about, that there 
were mysterious cha]^;e8 likely to be 
brought against the Order. De Mo- 
lay, the Grand-Master, repaired to 
Poictiers, where the Pope was, and 
fancied he had cleared himself and 
order. He returned to Paris, and 
was living in high favour at court, 
when on a sudden, in the night of 
Oct 12. 1306, he and every Temp- 
lar in F^rance was seized, and thrown 
into prison. A Royal letter was sent 
through the Kingdom, accusing 
them, without any foundation, of de- 
nying their Religion, of monstrous 
and unholy rites, and of being at 
heart Mahometans. The very next 



morning Philippe had possessed him- 
self of all the treasures of the Tem- 
ple. Out of 140 prisoners in Paris 
who were put to the torture, 36 died 
under it ; the rest confessed their 
heresies : and the same course was 
resorted to throughout France, and 
with the same result In May 1310, 
the 546 prisoners deputed 72 of theur 
body to plead their cause : those who 
confirmed thdr previous confessions 
were liberated, the rest sentenced to 
be burnt To the honour of the 
order it is record^, lluit 54 of the 72 
were in this last daas. When the 
Cliurch met in council under the 
Pope at Vienne, in Oct 1311, there 
were 300 bishops assembled, who re- 
fiised to ]^nounce judgment against 
the Templars, till they had been 
heard in their defence. Accordingly 
Clement summoned a few more obe- 
dient bishops, and in the preyence 
ofPhiUppe abolished the order. The 
Grand-Master and another were 
burnt, by order of PhiUppe, 18th 
March, 1314, in a Httle islet in the 
Seine at Paris, persisting in their 
innocence. From the midst of the 
fire the Grand-Master solenmly sum- 
moned '< both Clement and Philippe 
'* to appear with himself within one 
** year from that time before the Tri- 
<'bunal of that Great Judge, who 
** alone knoweth the hearts of men." 
At the end of a month the Pope died ; 
and within the year Philippe pined 
away, and withered, like the West- 
Indian negro under the curse of the 
Pahia-man. 

In other countries the Templan 
were not subjected to such horrible 
barbarities as in France. In Spain, 
Portugal, and England, their pro- 
perty was transferred to other orders. 
The history of the confiscation by 
Philippe reminds us very forcibly of 
our Henry VIII's appropriation of 
Church Property at the Reformation ; 
and in each case there is very little 
doubt, that neither the Monarchs 
nor their ministers cared a straw for 
the reli^ous question, except so hx 
as it might be made to serve their 
selfish purposes. 
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Geography, — 1300 A. D. s Begnming with the West, Portugal was as now s 
K, of Granada answering nearly to the present province of that name. jIII be- 
tv-een Portugal and 2 W, Long, was the K. qfLeon and Castile. In the N. E. 
comer of Spain was the wedge-shaped K, ^Navarre, reaching to 42 N. Lat. 
with the point qf the wedge downwards. The rest qf Spain was the K. qf Arra- 
gon. The River Rhone and 5 E. Long, was the bounidarg qf France. Poland^ 
Ilttngaryf Croatia^ and Dalmatiaf were the Eastern boundaries of Germany, and 
the States of the Church the S. boundary. The S. tf Italy was, as now, the K. 
of Naples; but Sicily in 1300 was separate from it, and under the K. of Arra- 
gon, though it was to revert to Naples eventually. At the N. E. of Germany was 
Poland and SUesia, between 19 and 25 E. Long, and 54 and 50 N. Lat. Then 
the Kingdom of Hungary extended 8. of Poland, as far E. and S. as Austria does 
now. Bosnia, Servia, Wdllachia, and Bulgaria, as at present. The Greek Em- 
pire contained Albania, Macedonia, RumiUa, and Asia Minor W. ^30 E. Ijong. 
The lower parts qf Greece were kingdoms formed out qf the ruins qf the Latin 
Byzantine Empire, and called Epirus and Aehaia. All the rest qf Asia Minor 
{E.qf 30 Long.) belonged to the Turks: all Syria and Egypt to the Mame- 
lukes. The rest of the East, except the Deserts (f Arabia, and Hindostan^ were 
under the Tartar dynasty qf Kublai Khan, (which had been founded in 1206 by 
Jenghis Khan.) The North qf India had just fallen a prey to the Moguls at this 
period ; Bindostan Proper being still under an Afghan yoke. The Northern 
Kingdoms qf Europe, such as England^ Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, were much the same as at present. 

Distinguish these several kingdoms by various colours, and write down the 
Names of the Nations. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



St. Augustine (of Hippo,) De Civit, 
Dei, Lid, XIX. says— "The Heaven- 
"ly city (the Church of God,) in the 
" days of its pilgrimage on earth, en- 
** lists citizens out of all nations ; not 
"caring for differences of manners, 
" laws, and customs : but rather seek- 
** ing to preserve them for the sake 
" of earthly peace, if they hinder not 
" the worship of the only most High 
"and True." 

The distinction of race perhaps is 
no where more clearly marked than 
in Great Britain : the Celts and the 
Saxons have been in some degree 
amalgamated, and united by Chris- 
tianity, and yet the character of 
each remains indelible. The Welch, 
Scotch, and Irish, are still as imlike 
the English, as the old Celts were un- 
like the old Saxons and Normans. 

The ancient Britons were evident- 
ly Celts. The Celts were the oldest 
branch of the Indo-European Stock 
which is found in Europe ; what geo- 
logists would call the primary stratum 
of society. The resemblance of the 
Celtic languages (in their inflexions 
and in words) to the Teutonic, shows 
that the Celts, as well as the later Sax- 
on and German races, came from the 
East. The C'eltic dialects known at 
present are the Welch, the Cornish 
(which exists in books, and was spo- 
ken since the Reformation. See 
Southey's Boot qf the Churchy Chap, 
XIII.) and the Armorican, of Brit- 
tany in France ; the Erse, or Irish ; 
the Gaelic of the Highlands in Scot- 
land; andtheManksof the Isle of Man. 

Caesar says the Celts reverenced 
what was strange, mysterious, and 



invisible; the Germans or Teutonic 
race only worshipped what they could 
see. The same character has existed 
ever since, and still exists. It is one 
cause why Teutonic England has 
never produced any great works of 
art. Our Uterature has partaken of 
this spirit. For whereas the Celtic 
tendency is to idolize whatever is 
transcendent in talent and virtue, the 
German, in a more truly Catholic 
spirit, looks upon the life and acts of 
every human creature, down to the 
humblest, as having acquired a 
grandeur worthy of the most solemn 
consideration, ever since "the God- 
head was manifest'' in human na- 
ture. Such then has been the cha- 
racter of our English literature and 
History, less grand and chivalric, but 
speaking home to every man's heart, 
embodied in a Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. 

Caesar is our best historian of the 
early state of Britain. He invaded 
it B. C. 55. in August, and landed 
near Deal, at Lyme, (Lemanus Tor- 
tus,) defeated the natives in 2 batties, 
and returned with hostages to Gaul 
in September. Early in the next 
year he embarked again from the 
same port (Itius P. probably J5o«- 
logne) with 800 sail, and struck terror 
into the enemy, who had rallied 
round the standard of Cassivelaunus. 
He followed them up into the coun- 
try, defeated them near Canterbury, 
crossed the river Thames near King- 
ston (where the Coway Stakes down 
almost to the present times marked 
the British attempts at defence,) and 
penetrated as far as St. Alban's, im- 

L 
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posed a tribute, and returned to 
Gaul. The fact of his leavinir no 
forces to secure his conquests shows 
that his purpose was not so much to 
establish the Roman power in Brit- 
ain, as to prevent the Gauls from de- 
riving any aid from thence, and to 
occupy his army, till his designs upon 
the Roman Empire were ripe. {C(B8. 
lib. 6. c. 5.) 

When CoBsar landed, he found the 
inhabitants divided into upwards of 
40 different tribes, of whom the most 
considerable inland people were the 
Brigantes, a Celtic race : the South 
and West were possessed by Belgian 
tribes, who had come frotn Gaul, and 
forced the Aborigines into the mid- 
land. [Not that the Belgte and Celts 
were originalhf of di£fierent families, 
for they had the same worship, and 
spoke merely distinct dialects. St. 
Jerome tells us that the Belgse and 
Galatians, who were Celtic Gauls, 
spoke the same language. Prichard^ 
90l. III. p. 70-^^109.] The form of 
govemmetit, if it can be so called, 
was patriarchal, the ftither having 
the power of lifle and death over his 
ftimily : but, among freemen and 
heads of families, the Druids were the 
judges. This priest-hood is said to 
have begun in Britain, and to have 
flourished more there than an3rwhere. 
They were kept very distinct from 
the people, but were not a cow/e, or 
particular tribe, as in the Eastern 
priesthoods ; but chosen out of the 
best families, and from the most 
promising young men and women. 
Serpent'worship was a chief point in 
this as in nearly all false religions, 
even in Mahomtiaetanism ; but their 
sacrificing human victims has made 
them the objects of special loathing 
to Christian feelings. {Burkey English 
HMorpf Chap. 2.) 

According to Augustus' policy 
{Leet 8.) Britain was left alone 
from the time of Caesar's death till 
40 A. D. when Caligula prepared an 
armv in Gaul for its invasion, but 
abandoned it, apparently without any 
reason; and after gathering some 
shells on the seashore, returned to 



Rome. At length, in Claudius* reign, 
A. Plautius was sent to invade the 
island, A. D. 46 : he defeated Carac- 
tacus king of the Silures in three bat- 
tles, and in 48 the Emperor himself 
appeared in Britain for 16 days, and 
routed the natives. The command 
was given in 51 to Ostorius Seltpula, 
who waged war with Caractacus for 
7 years, till at last the Britons were 
defeated; and the Chief having fled 
to Cartismandua, queen of the Bri- 
gantes, was basely surrendered by 
her to the Romans, and led in tri- 
umph to Rome ; but his intrepid be- 
haviour gained pardon and libiaty for 
himself and family. (Haa<m*8 CttraC' 
iaeus) Ostorius was the flrst that 
settled anything like municipal colo- 
nies in Britain. He died in 53, A. D.; 
and Nero sent Suetonius Paulinas in 
58, who destroyed the sacred S0at of 
the Druids in Mona, or .Anglesey. In 
61 occurred the memorable ill-treat- 
ment of Boadicea, queen of the 
Iceni, and her complete victoiy at 
Maldon and St. Alban's. Snetoniiit 
returning from Mona defeated her, 
and left 80,000 dead on the Md, 
She poisoned herself. {Qwper^» Ode 
* BoadiceaJ) 

A. D. 78. Agricola was appointed 
governor. In 83 he reduced the 
South into the form of a regular Pro- 
vince, that is, deprived them of their 
own laws and institutions, and most 
of their lands. He marched into the 
North, defeated Galgacus at the 
Grampian Hills, and built a chain of 
forts from the Clyde to the Forth; 
but was recalled by Domitian, through 
jealousy of his renown, in 86. The 
Emperor Hadrian erected a second 
wall in 121 A. D., from Solway 
Frith to the Tyne, to secure Britain 
against the Picts or Caledonians. In 
134 LoUius Urbicus, lieutenant of 
Antoninus Pius, extended the lines 
again to Agricola's wall. In 208 the 
Emperor Severus built a wall of stone 
in place of Hadrian's wall of earth ; 
the remains of it are still risible. In 
284, Carausius, a barbarian govemor 
in Gaul, assumed the purple in Brit- 
ain, but was assassinated in 293. Con- 
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stwitiaay v^hen he came to the purple, 
reiddediii Britain; imd it has been 
8iud his wife Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great, was a native 
of Britain. Constantine in 306 suc- 
ceeded his father, and defeated Max- 
entius, principally by the help he re- 
ceived from Britain. After this, 
Britain was continually harassed by 
a^ Picts and Scots, in consequence 
of Maximus, the Roman general in 
Britain, setting himself ^up as Empe- 
ror and carrying over all the British 
and Roman forces into France, in 
382. Theodosius defeated them, and 
the remains of the British army is 
said to have setUed in Armorica, 
(Brittany.) Honorius sent troops in 
396, under Stilico, and in 411, under 
^tius, to aid the British against the 
Northern Invaders; and at last, in 
428, he abandoned Britain, and dis- 
charged them from their allegiance, 
473 years after J. Caesar's invasion. 
It is remarkable how little impression 
Some left upon this island. {Arnold's 
M^d, ,Hit, lACturetf p, 33.) Our 
language bears little or no trace of 
Roman element : what there is, came 
from the French, introduced by the 
Normans. The fact is, that very few 
really Roman soldiers ever served in 
Britain: most of the troops there 
were barbarians, from some other sub- 
ject nation. Moreover mUitwry colo- 
nies (such as Rome planted there) had 
this ieiedL, that lands granted to sol- 
diers did not pass to i^eir posterity, 
so^at there was never any perma- 
nent admixture of Roman blood. 
Tidttts, jtnnal, XIV. 27, describes 
ihe decay of their colonics. 

Alter havmg been so long subject 
to foreigners, Uiere was uo royal 
funily to succeed, and keep things 
km order. Consequently, while they 
suffered grievoudy from Northern 
invados, they £eU into a complete 
state of anarchy and irreligion; till 
at length they elected, in 447, a 
Prinoe of the Damnonli, Vortigem, 
as Monarch of S. Britain. He invi- 
ted over tiie Saxon piratiis to his aid 
against tiie Picto; and they landed 
an te I. of lliaiietf led by two bro- 



thersf Hengist and Horsa, who drove 
back the Caledonians, liiese Salons 
came from the N. of Germany, about 
the Elbe. [On the three divisions 
of the barbfyrian invaders of EuropOt 
8H Deter, 8.] 

There is a general belief among 
the N. nations of Europe, that in 
very early ages, an Asiatic race, cal- 
led AaerSf migrated from Tartary, 
under Qdin, and gradually subdued 
the Celtic-Aborigines ; (but «m Prit' 
cMard, vol III, p. 401.) The Saxons 
considered themselves descendants of 
these Asers, and worshipped Odin as 
their tutelar deity. [On the parallel 
of Early Grecian History, see Keiaki- 
ley's England, vol. I. p, 18.] The 
Britons soon found that these aux- 
iliaries had become their masters, 
and they rebelled, under Vortimer son 
of Vortigem; but were defeated at 
Aylesford, in 455, and Hengist be- 
came K. of Kent. Vortimer was 
poisoned by his mothe|r-in-law Rowe- 
na, and Vortigem and 300 of his no- 
bles murdered May 1st 476 A. D. by 
Hengist, at a feart, in memory of 
which the Briton Ambrosius is said 
to have erected Stonehenge, the 
scene of the murder. The beginning 
of the 6th century is occupied by &b- 
ulous stories of *^ good king Arthur's 
reign." It is however probably true 
that he defeated Cerdic near Bath, 
511 A. D. Eventually the ancient 
Britons seem to have been reduced 
to slavery, or at all events degrada- 
tion, as appears from the laws of K. 
Ina, which speak of a Briton's life 
being valued at a lower rate of com- 
pensation than the English. It is 
observable that our language has re- 
ceived little or no tincture from the 
Welsh. (^IrrotomiM, VII. 35.) 



We must now take a review of the 
Church's work in Britain during this 
period. It is almost certain that 
Christianity was planted here in tlie 
time of the Apostles, and at the date 
of St. Paul's travels to the West, 
A.D. 63. {BurtoHf p, 117.) St Peter 
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is said (according to Abp. Usher) to 
have come to Britain A. D. 60 ; and 
the tradition which brings St. Joseph 
of Arimathsea to Britain about the 
same time as St. Paul, is defended by 
the same authority. St. Joseph was 
held to have been the founder of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey : (but see Collier^s 
EccL Hit. Bk, 1.) 

The second great epoch in British 
Church History is the conversion of 
K. Lucius about 182 A. D. as related 
by Yen. Bede, Lib, I. 4. As Britain 
was then subject to the Roman Em- 
pire, he natundly sent there for in- 
struction in the Faith, just as an In- 
dian Rajah would naturally apply now 
to Great Britain. St Gildas the 
British Historian, and St. Bede the 
Saxon, state that for the next century 
the Church made its progress silently 
here, as in the rest of the Empire; 
and when the great Diocletian perse- 
cution 303 A. D. occurred, many of 
both sexes died confessing their 
faith ; amongst them the Roman offi- 
cer St Alban {Pr. Bh, CaL June 17,) 
who resided at Verulam, and has 
given his name to that town. The 
names of British bishops are recorded 
as having been present at the council 
of Aries, 314, A. D. But if it had its 
martyrs to boast of» it also produced 
the heretic Pelagius (Morgan,) who was 
publicly refuted by St. Germain, Bp. 
of Auxerre, and Lupus, Bp. of Troyes, 
who came over from France to op- 
pose him, and procured the condem- 
nation of his heresy at the council of 
Verulam, 429 A. D. This same BU 
shop of Auxerre is said to have been 
mainly instrumental in occasioning, 
by his presence and exhortations, the 
British victory over the Saxons at 
Maes-Garmon (German-field,) near 
Mold, in Flintshire. 

The condition of this British 
Church is not very clear. In the 
midst of the national troubles about 
the beginning of the 5th century, it 
sent a mission under St. Ninian to 
convert the Picts and Scots. St. Pat- 
rick, the Apostle of Ireland, 440 
A. D., is also said to have been a na- 
tive of N. Britain ; though the testi- 



mony is more in favour of Bretagne 
in France. [Some very learned pa- 
pers in the Brii, Mag. of Dec, 1843 
and Jan. 1844, (entitled *' Palladius 
RestitutuSf**) have shown that Palla- 
dius and Patricius were one and the 
same person. It was previously sup. 
posed that Palladius was the first 
Apostle of the Irish sent by Pope Ce- 
lestine, but that at the end of a year 
he gave up his mission in despair, 
and that then St. Patricius was sent] 
There seems to be no doubt that na- 
tional animosity prevailed over true 
Christian spirit, and the British 
Church wilfully neglected its duty of 
endeavouring to " bless them that 
persecuted" her, by converting the 
Saxons to Christianity. {Bede I. 22.) 
Ireland in the 6th century had one of 
the most promising and renowned 
Churches in Christendom: about 
565 A. D., St. Columba undertook 
his mission from Durrogh in Ireland 
into North Scotland, and founded his 
famous Monastery and School at 
lona, one of the W. Islands, (Icolm- 
kill); whence afterwards issued Mis- 
sionaries to assist in converting the 
Saxons. But, for the first attempts 
we are indebted to St. Gregory the 
Great, Bp. of Rome, who sent Augus- 
tine with 40 missionaries in 596 ; and 
he converted Ethelb^rt King of 
Kent, and more than 10,000 Saxons, 
within a year. He is said to have 
wrought miracles, and doubtless the 
Saxons then believed he did ; nor is 
it at all improbable. (See Burkes 
English History, Book 2. Chap. 1.) 
Thus did God mercifully remedy the 
neglect of the British Church. As 
far as we can judge, unless a nation 
is converted to Christianity in the 
infancy of its civilization, the work 
is very rarely accomplished in a more 
advanced state ; (till at least its (fe- 
clinCf or second infancy, as was the 
case with Rome.) Experience teaches 
us now, that the conversion of civi- 
lized nations all at once, such as the 
Hindus, is almost hopeless. Indi- 
viduals are one by one gathered slow- 
ly into the fold ; but we never hear 
of any national conversions, except in 
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barbarian countries, c. g, N. Zealand. 
The complete overthrow of all civi- 
lization in Europe after the 5th Chris- 
tian century was probably therefore 
a great blessing, as preparatory to a 
general conversion of the European 
states. (On this in^^restins subject, 
«cc Dr, GranVt Bampton \.Lecture»t 
p, 309.) Therefore the British Church 
having neglected its duty towards the 
Saxons, humanly speaking England 
would have continued heathen till it 
had passed the infancy of civilization, 
had it not been for St. Gregory and 
Augustine's zeal, which latter receiv- 
ed the pall and consecration as Abp. 
of Canterbury from the Church of 
Aries in France, by St. Gregory's 
command. (The Church thankfully 
commemorates them in the Prayer^ 
book Calendar f March 12, and May 
27.) In consequence of this, the Bp. 
of Rome claimed the homage of the 
English Church, as if he were the 
Metropolitan to the see of Canter- 
bury ; just as the See of Canterbury 
claims the homage of a Daughter- 
Church («. g. Australia.) The point 
is met in two ways : — 1st. Supposing 
we allow the claim to be valid in St. 
Gregory and Augustine's time, it is 
only valid so long as the Metropoli- 
tan Church abides by the Articles of 
Faith, which she imposed on the 
Daughter. If the Mother-church ab- 
jures or adds anything, the allegiance 
so far is at an end, according to the 
analogy of Ezekiely XVIII. 14—19. 
But 2ndly. We deny the validity of 
the claim, because ^ere was an inde- 
pendent branch of the Church Catho- 
lic in Britain before Augustine (as we 
have seen, though it neglected this 
branch of its duty,) and it asserted its 
independence of Rome at the time, 
and afterwards ; and therefore Rome 
merely stood in the same light to 
England, through Augustine, that 
England does towards Jerusalem at 
present, through the Anglican Bi- 
shop lately sent there. {dhurtoiCa 
EngUsh Church, pp. 42, 148, 274, 
311. Arrowsmiih, VII. 25. Glad- 



8tone*8 Ch. Prineyfles; last Chapter,) 
It should be added, that to Abp. 
Theodore, A.D. 669, England is 
mainly indebted for her parochial 
system and organization. 



We now return to the Political 
History of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
Saxons were divided into 7 kingdoms, 
(called the Heptarchy,) which were 
established gradually and at different 
times ; but in consequence of Ceau- 
liu king of Wessex being at war with 
all his neighbours, the others made a 
league against him, and appointed 
Ethelbert * Bretwalda', or Lord of 
Britain. (Of course this was favour- 
able to the progress of Christianity, 
Ethelbert being the first convert.) 
The Heptarchy consisted of the fol- 
lowing Kingdoms. — 1st Kent; 2nd. 
Souih'SaJcons (Surrey and Sussex ;) 
3rd. Wesscje (Cornwall, Devon, Dor- 
set, Somerset, WUts, Hants, Berks ;) 
4th. Eaat-Saxona (Middlesex, Essex, 
part of Hertford ;) 5th. Northumber' 
land (or Deira and Bemicia,) t. e, all 
the countries North of H umber; 
6th. The East-Angles (Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge ;) 7th. Merda (the 
Midland Counties.) Arrowsmithf Ch, 
VII. contains much interesting in- 
formation on this portion of History. 

The most remarkable Kings of 
these states were the West- Saxon, 
From Cerdic, their founder, the pre- 
sent royal family is descended, 
through the female line. He was 
K. Arthur's reputed antagonist, A. U. 
504, 511, 527, &c. King Ina of 
Wessex was the greatest legislator of 
his age, 688—727. He assembled 
the Wittenagemote or Parliament, 
and drew up a code of Seventy-nine 
Laws. King Egbert, the last of 
Wessex, was the first sole monarch 
of England A. D. 828. 

Whilst Charlemagne was reducing 
the continent of Europe to one em- 
pire, Egbert was reducing England 
to one kingdom. Before his time, 
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the Danes had made their first ap- 
pearance, 787 A. D.; but in his time, 
833, ihey entered the kingdom in a 
fonnidable body, and defeated Eg- 
bert near ( harmouth. On his death, 
he was succeeded, 837, by Ethel wolf, 
a mild and virtuous prince, of deep 
piety, but thrown upon hard times, 
for which he was not fitted. He made 
a pilgrimage to Rome, at a time when 
his presence was particularly wanted 
at home; and soon retired into a 
private station, which he was well 
qualified to adorn. He reminds us 
forcibly of the character of our Pious 
Founder, K. Henry VI, "of whom 
" the world was not worthy." His 
eldest, and only son by his first wife, 
Athelstan by name, became a monk, 
and is said by Whitaker to be the same 
as we know by the name of St. 
Neot. His four younger sons suc- 
ceeded him,— Ethelbald,857,— Ethel- 
bert, 860,— Ethehed, 866, (who fought 
9 set battles with the Danes in one 
year,) — and Alfred the Great, 871. 
Alfred succeeded his brother in the 
22nd year of his age, and was crown- 
ed at Winchester. He had to oppose 
the Danes immediately, and witb va- 
rious suceess. It was in 877 that he 
was obliged to disguise himself as a 
shepherd, in the I. of Athelney, 
in Somersetshire. In 878 he entered 
their camp, disguised as a harper; 
and after having defeated them, con- 
verted a large body to Christianity. 

One of his great achievements was 
the equipment of a fleet by means uf 
some Frisian seamen, and he put to 
sea the first English Navy ; and, with 
an omen of British success, defeated 
the Danes. But Alfi*ed was still 
greater in peace than in war. He 
found everything in a desperate con- 
dition, but he reformed the Church, 
befriended the poor, revived learning, 
encouraged industry, improved and 
digested all the Saxon Institutions. 
^* Historians isays Burke) have one 
" after another attributed to him 
^* Trial by Jury, an in&titution which 
** did not exist till Henry Ilnd's time. 
** He did introduce the method of 
** giving bail, tlic most certain fence 
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Inst the abuaes of power. It JM« 
o/^len been observed, that the timet qf 
* ' toeak Princet are times favourable Jo 
" Liberty : but the unseat and bravest 
** qfall the English Princes is the fa- 
" ther of their freedom:' The His- 
tory of England, as we ^ on, will 
afford ample proof of the justice and 
truth of uiis remark, made (be it re- 
membered) by the greatest and most 
thoroughly Christian lover of our 
Constitution that England can boast 
of. The most striking part of Al- 
fred's character was his deep pie^. 
(Churton's English History, p. 208.) 
Burke says, '* That it was this prind- 
" pie that supported him through all 
" his trials, and fed like a rich stream 
"his civil and military virtues. To 
"his religious duties he devoted a 
" full third of his time." As a proof 
of Hume*s unfairness as an historian, 
and his infidel tendencies, it has been 
shown {Qiuarterly Review, No. 146,) 
that he has careftiUy concealed every 
passage or fact that would have dis- 
played Alfred's governing principle 
to have been an active belief in 
Christianity. He died in 901. It 
would appear that the monarchy was 
limited in those times by the Wit- 
tenagemote, or Council of Wise men, 
who elected the 8axon monarchs, un- 
less the predecessor had named his 
successor. (Churton,p. 230.) This he- 
reditary council seems to have an- 
swered to our House of Lords : there 
was nothing answering to a House of 
Commons till Henry Illrd's time, in 
the 13th Century. 

Alfred was succeeded by his son 
Edward the Elder. The reign of this 
latter, and his successors Athelstan, 
925, Edmund I, 941, Edred,947, and 
Edvey, were anarchical and tumul- 
tuous. Edgar II, son of K. Ed- 
mund, succeeded his brother Edwy, 
when he was only 1^ years years old. 
The celebrated St. Dunstan was his 
first minister, through whose means 
the monks gave a total overthrow to 
the secular clergy, whose lives were 
very laoL, No man has been more 
praised and abused by different par- 
ties than this Archbishop. Probably he 
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was neither so good nor so bad as lie 
is made out : but yet, as Churchmen, 
we are bound to believe that his 
memory is deserving of our respect, 
as his name has been r^tidned in the 
Calendar t May 19. Burke, with his 
usual good spirit and judgment, has 
not even alluded to the calumnious 
charge brought agunst him, of hav- 
ing contrivea the death and injury of 
the seculars at the Council of Calne. 
If such a charge rests upon no evi- 
dence whatever, how can we account 
for the thoughtless manner in which 
many men often calumniate the mem- 
ory of the dead, though they would 
de^m it uncharitable so to judge of 
or suspect the living ? How can we 
account for it, except by reference to 
the fact, that we have lost sight of 
one article of the Creed — * the Com- 
munion of Saints ?' We speak of the 
dead, as if they were not still in the 
Church: we forget even the world's 
proverb — * De mortuis nil nisi bo- 
num/ (Churtofif Chap. XIII.) 

In 975, Edward, sumamed * the 
Martyr,* {Pr, Bk, Cal March IS, June 
20,) succeeded his father Edgar. He 
was murdered by his step-mother El- 
frida, at Corfe Castle ; and his half- 
brother Etheldred, the Unready, suc- 
ceeded him, 978 A. D.; in whose 
reign the Danes were bought off by 
vast sums of money, an annual tri- 
bute of ^48,000, and donations 
amounting to JS160,000. In order 
to free themselves from this yoke, 
the Saxons were guilty of a fearful 
Danish massacre, Nov. 13, 1002. 
This exasperated the Danes at home 
and abroaid, and the next year Sweyn, 
K. of Denmark, invaded and master- 
ed all the kingdom but London. His 
son Canute inherited his father's 
throne and energy. Upon the death 
of Etheldred, Edmund II (Ironside) 
was crowned at Kingston^ He and 
Canute fought several battles. It 
was at last agreed to decide the war 
by mngle combat between them, and 
the I. of Alney, on the Severn, was 
the scene of the lists. Edmund dis- 
armed Canute, but was persuaded to 
lyccede to a division oi tue kingdom ; 



and died soon after. Thus Canute 
became K. of England, and nras an 
excellent Monarch. At his death, 
1036, England fell to his wicked son, 
Harold I. the Harefuot ; and he was 
succeeded in 1039 by his brother 
Hardicanute, a bad man, with whom 
the Danish power ended, and the 
Saxon line was restored in 1042, by 
Edward the Confessor (P. R Oct. 13) 
a man of similar character to Ethel- 
wolf. His reign is marked by the 
ambitious struggles of the Saxon 
aristocracy, Siward E. of Northum- 
berland, and the E. of Kent; but 
more especially by the drawing up of 
the famous code of Laws caUed £. 
the Confessor's, which ha» become 
the basis of British law. His age is 
marked as the ** Age of Good Sove- 
reigns," viz, St. Adelaide, Regent of 
Germany, and widow of Otho the 
Great ; St. Stephen, K. of Hungary, 
and Ladislaus I. his successor; St. 
Canute, K. of Denmark : Olaus, of 
Norway ; Robert, of France ; St. 
Margaret, wife of the murdered Mal- 
colm in Scotland. Observe then the 
Divine Economy in the gifts and 
graces vouchsafed to the Church, ac- 
cording to circumstances. In each 
phase new aids are raised up to meet 
new emergencies. The Empire of 
Rome was converted by her Martyrs : 
when the spiritual life of the Church 
was low, and heresies rife, the Bene- 
dictine order arose. When the body 
of Christian society was in danger, 
and political bonds were relaxing, as 
in the 9th and 10th Centuries, the 
Church is supplied with secular 
Princes, deeply imbued with a sense 
of Christian duty. 

Upon Edward's death, Harold, son 
of Godwin, usurped the throne, 
which Edward had bequeathed to 
William the Conqueror. Harold II. 
defeated the Norwegians, under Toa- 
ti and the King Har&ger. His en- 
joyment of his victory was but short ; 
for William the Conqueror landed 4 
days after, with an army of 60,000 
Normans, and defeated Harold at 
the battle of Hastings, 1066 A. D. ; 
and the whole kingdon soon passed 
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into the Norman line, owing to the 
jealousies of the Saxon Dukes and 
Counts, who preferred submitting to 
a foreign King, rather than to one of 
their equals, especially when backed 
by the l*ope. We are not to suppose, 
however, that the Conquest was com- 
pleted by this one battle. [See Thierry 
His. de la Conqu^te (translated into 
English,) and Keighiley's Greece^ Pt. 
I. p, 30, 31. and note, for a parallel 
event] 

These Normans were the descen- 
dants of the original Danes. One of 
their Chiefs, Rollo, had gained a set- 
tlement in France during Alfred's 
reign, and his descendants had reign- 



ed as Dukes of Normandy for nearly 
200 years, and adopted the French 
language and the Cluristian Religion. 
The relationship of William to the 
Saxon line was on the female side. 
Etheldred, * the Unready/ had been 
driven into Normandy, and married 
Emma, the sister of the reigning 
Duke. Edward the Confessor, being 
the 7th son of Etheldred and Emma, 
was thus connected with William of 
Normandy. The Norman and Saxon 
lines were united, when Matilda (niece 
of Edgar Etheling) married Henry I. 
of England, son of William the Con- 
queror. 
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LECTURE XIV. 



HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 



The Histoiy of the Church of 
Christ is the history of a conflict be- 
tween the powers of evil and the 
Power of Good. For ever since the 
Church was set up, as the indefectible 
means m and by which God would 
save the world, the adversary who 
cannot destroy {Matth. XVI. 18.) 
uses all his arts to corrupt it. And 
this may supply a due to some grie- 



vous blots in the Church History, 
which might otherwise seem inexpU- 
cable. Therefore, when considering 
the History of the Western Church 
under the Romish Supremacy, we 
must bear in mind its two-fold as- 
pect, its True and its False character. 
It was doubtless the author of the 
greatest blessings to Europe in the 
middle ages, in tpite of its many 
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corruptions, or rather by virtue of its 
many Truths ; (See Luther's testimO' 
ny on this point ; Palmet^s Ch, History ^ 
p. 206y) and its vitality seems always, 
Hydra-like, to have been quickened 
after every more fearful trial. Wit- 
ness her revival from the struggle of 
the Albigenses in the 12th Century; 
of Wycliffe, Jerome, and Huss in the 
14th and 15th ; of Luther in the 16th'; 
of Voltaire in the 18th. {Macaulay^s 
Essays^ voL III. p. 207.) It is equal- 
ly wrong on the one hand to deny 
her the marks of a Church, and to 
call her the Antichrist, as if she mo- 
nopolized the character, and as if it 
were not to be found in our own and 
every Church : and on the other hand 
to shut our eyes to her dangerous er- 
rors. The Antichrist, or Man of Sin, 
we believe, has interwoven his threads 
as it were so finely into the Romish 
garment, that it is most difficult to 
distinguish the exact lines of False- 
hood and Error. The reason that as 
a Church we so protest against Rome 
is, not that we are blind to our own 
fearful negligences, but that we be- 
lieve their salt has lost much of its 
savour ; ** and if it lose that, where- 
** with shall it be seasoned V* Corrup- 
tio optimi fit pessima. 

The corruption of the Church was 
doubtless one of the causes, rather, 
was the chief cause of the Reforma- 
tion ; but it would be unfair to sup- 
pose that all the men and principles 
on one side (the Reformers) were 
good, and all those on the other side 
bad. It is on the language and ac- 
knowledgements of die Romanists 
themselves, respecting the corrupt 
state of the Church, just about the 
Reformation, that we rest our main 
proof of the necessity for a Reform. 
It is not that we look upon Henry's 
character, and the part he took in 
the Reformation, witii anything but 
shame and sorrow. {See Melanc- 
thongs testimony f given in CardweWs 
Preface to the Two Books of K. Ed- 
ward Vlth.) It is not that we can 
look upon the Minister, Thomas 



Cromwell, as ought but a sacrilegious 
appropriator of Church Property; 
however thankful we may and must 
be to God, in that He brought good 
out of all this evil. Bitterly however 
has and does the Church rue many 
of the sinful deeds of the covetous 
men, who, like Gehazi, in vain tried 
to restore life to the seemingly dead 
body of the Chufch. Sad indeed is 
the sight of the Protestants on the 
Continent, '* without an ephod, and 
" without Teraphim'* — without a Bi- 
shop and true Church Government. 
And most thankful should we be that, 
as Clarendon says, '* our Church was 
" reformed with all religious circum- 
" stances required thereto ; and she 
" chose rather toendurecorruptionsfor 
'* a longtime, than precipitately to en- 
'* ter upon any alteration ; and by 
'' Christian patience waited God's 
*' own leisure and direction ; and was 
"blessed accordingly." {See Bram- 
halVs Works, Anglo 'Cath, Library, 
vol. I. p. 39. vol. II. p, 70. vol. III. 
p, 535. See also Jewell's Apology.) 

We must briefly state some of the 
corruptions that led to the Reforma- 
tion ; then the various attempts that 
had been made to reform the Church 
before Luther's time ; and lastly the 
Reformation itself, especially as it 
took place in England. 

1. Taking the confessions of Ro- 
manists themselves, the Truth had 
been grievously corrupted and sup- 
pressed in the two or three Centuries 
preceding the Reformation. The 
preachers at the Council of Trent 
made the pulpit ring with their la- 
ments at the profane worldliness, in 
which Faith and Charity had died. 
Cardinal Pole, who presided at that 
council, had declared that the abuses 
of the Court of Rome had brought 
the Church to the brink of ruin ; and 
Erasmus, though he did not forsake 
the communion of Rome, repeatedly 
complains of the cruelty, ignorance, 
and superstition of the Monks and 
Friars of his time, and ascribes their 
corruptions to the covetousness and 

M 
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pride of the Popes and Cardinals of 
SQCcessiye times. The engroachments 
of the Popes on the civil power of 
Sovereigns were iiyurious, so far as 
they gave a license to laymen and 
clerics to sin, when they knew they 
conld appeal to a distant court, diffi- 
cult too of access, while the trials 
might be prolonged and worn out by 
delays. The usurpations of the Ro- 
man See were wrong in princ^le, 
and no particular circumstances can 
make atonement for that This 
is Uie way to view the whole 
Papal Supremacy; to allow and to 
thank God for the great services it 
performed, in preserving alive the 
Truth in the ages of licentious 
Princes and Barons; to allow that, 
humat^y ^eaJHnfff we cannot see how 
the Truth could have been saved, 
had not the Church gathered herself 
nnder that one head : but at the same 
time to feel quite convinced, that God 
would not have deserted His Church, 
if it had trusted to Him, and waited 
for a miracle, rather than have adopt- 
ed any human scheme of Policy, such 
as the Papal Supremacy was. This 
usurpation of Civil power entailed 
upon Rome an endless litigation and 
political distraction. It was the resort 
of idle and dissolute Clergy, who, on 
their return to their homes, spread 
corruption. 

We must not forget the sad conse- 
quences resulting from the licentious 
conduct of some of the members of 
the Monastic Houses and Mendicant 
Orders, &c and their exemption 
from all Episcopal Authority but 
that of Rome. ^See " Chronica Joce- 
Imi de Brakelonda" reprinted by 
Camden Society, 1840.] 

This it was that led to such evil 
results, and gave their houses the 
nickname of Cairns' (Cain^t) Castles, 
the word being formed of the first let- 
ters of thefour chief orders, CarmeUtee, 
Awiir\finar8^ Jacobins (or Domini- 
canSt) and Minorites (or Franciscans.) 
Agun, perhaps we may trace these 
several abuses to the great loss the 
Church sustained, when the Bible 
became a sealed book to the people. 
In former times, the word of God 
hadbeeniread in the English tongue, 



e. g. under the Venerable Bede; 
but the Latin Vulgate had been in- 
troduced under tibe Nonnans, and 
thus to the Church at lai^ one of 
the ** witnesses on Earth'' was par- 
tially silenced. {Blunfs JB^rm, p. 
64, &c.) No doubt however this has 
been much exaggerated by such wri- 
ters as Robertson and jy Anbignh 
The whole subject has been moat ad- 
mirably treated by Jtfr. Maitbmdt in 
his interesting work on ''the Dark 
Ages." 

One of the worst points in the 
state of the Church was, the blasphe- 
mous way in which curses and ex- 
communications were dealt out, not 
against vice and irreligion, ^ but 
against the non-payment of tithes 
and Peter-pence. Then again, after 
the 10th century, many errors in 
doctrine were introduced, such as 
Transubstantiation, (which was a de- 
velqpement of the vnspiritualizing 
tendency, alluded to before,) Adora- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin and 
Saints, the former of which was 
closely connected with the chivalrous 
spirit of the Crusading age, when 
woman was Deified: and gradually, 
we fear, m general practice the Crea- 
ture was substituted for the Creator, 
as an object of worship. {See Hal' 
lam Const. Hist. voL II. 580.) But 
the sale of Indulgences and Pardons 
is the most painful subject to con- 
template, so distinctly did it make 
the Gospel the Religion of the Rich, 
and not of the Poor ^ such unbound- 
ed licentiousness and superstition did 
it produce. 

2. What attempts were made to 
oppose and reform this state of 
things ? Why, undoubtedly, from 
the very first, there were good and 
great men in the Church, who raised 
their voices against the corruptions 
of the time, but never thought of 
acting independently of the Church, 
and taking upon themselves, like Uz- 
zab, to support the Ark in any way 
which in their humility they deemed 
contrary to God's word. They wish- 
ed the Church to reform itself ; they 
never thought of separating them- 
selves from the Church ; but prayed 
and laboured for its Purification. {See 
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Arehd, Maimnu/'$ Univer, SermwUt 
p. 80. &c. and Ids quotations from 
OersorCs Workf.) And most blessed 
indeed would it haye been, had the 
Church Universal carried on the work 
of Restoration. But as that was not 
the case, every National Church^might 
use its " Jus Cyprium" — its indepen- 
dent right to reform its own abuses. 
{8e€ Word*worth*9 Theqph, AngLp. 
125—7.) 

Thesewere menlikeGrostete, (ilfff9- 
tingberdfp. 147.) or Greetheed, Bp. 
of Lincoln in 1235 ; Sewell, Abp. of 
York in 1256 ; Richard, Bp. of Chi- 
chester ; Walter de Mcrton, founder 
of Merton College, in Edward Ist's 
Reign ; W. of Wykeham ; William 
Wainfleet, Provost of Eton, and 
Founder of Magdalen, Oxford ; all of 
whom appear to have been impressed 
with a sense of the corruptions of the 
Monasteries, and consequently be- 
gan to build Colleges and Schools, 
for which we hold their names in 
reverence.* Their names, with those 
of Bps. Bradwardine and Fitzralph, 
Poore and Hampole, partly belong to 
the Reformation : not that they did 
not hold some Romish errors, {Mas- 
singberdfp, 139,) but all these succes- 
sively endeavoured in their several 
stations to reform the Church lawful^ 
fyf as Gregory VII had done at Rome 
in the 11th century. But in England 
more especially the forerunner of the 
Reformation was John Wycliffe, who 
denied the Supremacy of the Pope 
and several Romish errors, in 1377 
A. D. His great work was the trans- 
lation of the Bible into English, 1380. 
He was summoned before Synods by 
the Primate, Abp. Courtney, in Lon- 
don, and his doctrines were con- 
demned. He never left the commu- 
nion of the Church, but died at Lut- 
terworth 1384. We do not mean to 
uphold aU the doctrines of Wycliflfe, 
( Wordwjorth'a Eccl Biography,) but 
only go with^him so far as he agrees 
with the teaching of the Primitive 
Church : but we must give him the 
title of the 'Father of the Reforma- 
tioQ.' (On the Romanists* charge 
against him, See Mawingberdf p. 



142.) The moment was favourable 
to the extension of his opinions. The 
close of the 14th century was marked 
by the Schism in the Papacy, one 
Pope being at Avignon, the other at 
Rome. To tills circumstance pro- 
bably Wycliffe was indebted for the 
peaceable end of his life: but 41 
years after his death, the Council of 
Constance condemned his bones to be 
exhumed, burnt, and cast into the 
brook called " the Swift,'' which (says 
FiTLLSR, the Worthy,) "bore them 
" to the Avon, that to the Severn, the 
*' Severn to the Sea, to be dispersed 
'^ to all lands ; which things are an 
" allegory." — ^Nevertheless this same 
Council was assembled in 1414 to 
reform the Church : but Schisms 
soon appeared in the Councils, as in 
Christendom. The Pope refused to 
submit to the Councils. However, 
Reforms did partially result from these 
Councils. In France, K. Charles • 
VII instituted a Reform, called the 
Pragmatic Sanction,t in 1438, which 
was declared Law also in Germany, 
but soon was abolished in both coun- 
tries, about 1448 in Germany, 1516 
in France. It is much to be regretted 
that the Councils of Constance and 
Basle did not effect their legitimate 
reforms, and so have prevented the 
tumultuous attempts of John Huss, 
and Jerome of Prague, who had 
gained a knowledge of Wycliffe's 
writings from Lord Cobham, who was 
sent to Bohemia on a state mission. 
They were condemned and burnt as 
heretics. 

About the same time, in England, 
Lord Cobham was tried and con- 
demned as a Lollard, (or singing here- 
tic.) This was indeed a sad period 
in English History, when Arundel 
was Primate, and Henry IV. (Boling- 
broke,) King ; and this 15th century 
witnessed the murderous conflicts of 
York and Lancaster. Henry V. was 
welUdisposed to Lord Cobham, and 
tried much to talk him over, but in 
vwn ; and so he was handed over to 
the Ecclesiastical powers. He was 
put into prison, but escaped, and took 
up arms against his sovereign ; was 



* See Appendix at the end of this Lecture, 
t This must not be oonAisea with St Louis' PracnuUic Sanctioa. given by HaOam, 
mddle Ages, vol, 11. jp. 80». On this Pragmatic Sancfion of Boorgei in 1418, eee HaUam\ 
p. 864. 
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taken pruoner in Wales; and was 
burnt to death in St. Giles/ His 
treasonable conduct was fatal to the 
Lollards. 

3. The actual Reformation in Ger- 
many we may date from 1520, when 
Luther publicly burnt at Wittemberg 
the bull of Leo X. 

He was summoned to Rmme by the 
Pope, to answer for his conduct, in 
the year 1518, but obtained per- 
mission to plead his cause at Aufft^ 
burg, which he did with great vio- 
lence ; and he was accordingly ex- 
communicated two years afterwards. 
He threw off his monastic habit, 
A.D. 1524, and married in the fol- 
lowing year. A diet was held at Spires 
A. D. 1529, at which a decree was 
passed, dedaring it to be unlawful to 
introduce any change in the doc- 
trine, discipline, or worship of the 
established religion, before the de- 
terminations of a general council 
were known. This decree was ex- 
ceedingly revolting to the Elector of 
Saxony (Luther's great friend,) and 
to many other princes, as well as to 
the deputies of 14 imperial cities, 
who, in a body, when they found 
their arguments and remonstrances 
of no avail, entered their solemn 
protest against it, on the 19th of 
April in the same year, appealing to 
the Emperor of Germany and a fu- 
ture council. On this account they 
were distinguished by the name of 
Protestants. 

After various measures had been 
proposed, both by the Emperor 
Charles V. and the Protestants, for 
the restoration of peace and unity, 
the former, in 1541, appointed a 
conference at Worms, (which was 
afterwards removed to Ratisbon,) 
where Melancthon and Eckius held 
a disputation, which continued three 
days. The Pope issued circulars 
convening a general council, to meet 
at Trent, whilst the Protestants ob- 
jected both to his summoning it in 
his own name and on his own au- 
thority, and likewise to the place of 
meeting. Upon this the Emperor, 



at the instigation of Paul, determin- 
ed to have recourse to arms : the 
princes of Hesse and Saxony raised 
an army for their own defence ; but 
before affairs were brought to a crisis, 
Luther died at Wittemberg, Feb. 18, 
A. D. 1546. [For his character, see 
Edinburgh Rev, Oct, 1834; and Sir 
W. Hamilton on the Scotch Kirk.] 
With regard to the Foreign Refospa- 
tion, the following extract from Abp. 
Abbot's memoranda is very interest- 
ing. He says "Perusing some pa- 
" pers of our Predecessor, Matthew 
*« Parker, we find that John Calvin, 
*' and others of the Protestant 
** Churches of Germany, would have 
** had Episcopacy, if permitted. For 
" whereas Calvin had sent a letter in 
" K. Edward Vlth's reign, to have 
" conferred with the Clergy of Eng- 
" land about some things to this ef- 
" feet, the two Popish Bishops, viz. 
" Gardiner and Bonner, intercepted 
"the same, whereby Mr. Calvin's 
** overture perished : from which 
" time Calvin and the Church of Eng- 
"land were at variance on several 
" points." 

The period from 1520, to the Trea- 
ty of Westphalia in 1648, is a melan- 
choly tissue of conflicts and wars be- 
tween the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. After the treaty of 
Westphalia, Religion ceased to be 
the dominant principle in the po- 
licy, relations, and alliances of 
states. Europe has since presented 
to the world the awful aspect of a 
Political Unity not based on Christian 
Principle. ( Guizot, Led, XII.) 

Doubtless God is working out great 
ends in spite of, and even by our Re- 
ligious Disunion, and Social Union. 
England seems to be specially called, 
through her commerce, maritime 
greatness, and vast empire, to evan- 
gelize the world. Meantime the 
Church sighs for Unity. We must 
bide God's time; — anything rather 
than compromise Truth. ThePrayerfor 
Unity, in the Church Service for the 
Queen's Accession, will show us the 
view to be taken of our Position.* 



* The Church oif^A^ to be on«;— but so it ought to be Holg, and Universal: yet we 
know that it is fall of imperfections, and for fromoeing universally spread : yet in Christ, 
as the Individual member, so the Body, has 9i perfect Imputed, and an imperfect inherent 
righteousness. See Apol(^ fbr the Cnorch or England, p. 102. 96. quoted in Mr. Heath- 
cote's Documentary Illustrations of the XXXIX Articles. 
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We come to the special considera- 
tion of the English Reformation. It 
ought to be ha^y necessary to pre- 
mise that the Church of England does 
not commence with that period ; that 
it does not trace its origiUf but its 
reeioratUm and purification, to the 
Martyrs of 1555. The papal jurisdic- 
tion in England does not seem to 
have been introduced by the Church 
itself in Convocation, (like it was in 
Ireland, at the Synod of Cashel 
1172 :) but by the individual acts of 
archbishops. It was not till 1125 
A. D. that the Pope had any jurisdic- 
tion in England. St Anselm and 
many others had before acknowledged 
him as the chief Bishop of the Church, 
but they never allowed him any au- 
thority in the government of the tem- 
poral a£fairs (which were under the 
kings,) or the spiritual (which were 
under the Archbishop of Canterbury.) 
William of Corboil, 1125, was the 
first Archbishop who betrayed the 
liberty of the English Church to the 
Pope, and professed to act as his 
Legate. Stephen Langton was the 
first Archbishop appointed by the 
Pope, 1207. From 1125, for 400 years, 
it remained under Rome ; and though 
some of the hands engaged in con- 
ducting the Reformation were far 
from clean, and though many acts of 
sacrilege were committed in the 
course of it, yet we have to thank 
God that the Church came out of the 
furnace purified as it is, and without 
having lost (as the Reformed parties 
on the Continent did,) its Apostoli- 
cal Constitution. Our Church in 
Convocation threw off the yoke which 
indUnduaU had put upon her. {PaU 
mer, Ch, Hist, p, 254.) But never- 
theless the Church did not wish to 
break off Commimion with Rome ; as 
a proof of which, it should be care- 
fully observed, that the Romanists 
remained in communion with our 
Churchybr 36 years qfter the abjur- 
ing synodt from 1534 to 1570, A. D. 
Is not our case that in Acts XVI. 
37? 

We confessed that some hands en- 
gaged in the Reformation were not 



dean. We allude more particularly 
to Henry YIII. His character is a 
perfect puzzle. Not that we can have 
any^ hesitation in saying, he was a 
disgrace to the great cause his pas- 
sions led him to advocate ; but that 
he was not aware himself of his own 
real character. That is the wonder. 
Other tyrants felt something like re- 
morse at their deeds of blood. Cali- 
gula shuddered at imaginary phan- 
toms ; and Nero started at unearthly 
trumpet-sounds over his mother's 
grave. Charles the IX. of France 
saw bloody streaks in the sky, and 
was haunted with the memory of the 
murdered Huguenots. But never 
did Henry VIII. seem to have the 
least misgiving that he was not the 
best king, and most faithful Catholic, 
and Defender of the Faith, that ever 
lived. Wife after wife, fi*iend after 
friend, perished by the axe of his 
slaves, but no troublesome spectres 
marred his amusements at Green- 
wich. It was his scruple concern- 
ing the lawfulness of his marriage 
with Catherine, his elder brother^s 
widow, that led to the rupture with 
Rome. The Universities of Europe 
were appealed to at Cranmer*s sug- 
gestion, and decided against Cathe- 
rine ; whereupon Henry married An- 
na Boleyn in 1532. (Shakespeare^ 
Henry VIII.) 

The great blow was struck, when 
the Bishops and Clergy, assembled 
in the provincial synods of Canter- 
bury and York in 1534 A. D. de- 
clared that " by the word of God, the 
'* Bishop of Rome had no jurisdiction 
'' in England," one Bishop only 
(Fisher) refusing to agree to this de- 
cree. [This Fisher, Bp. of Roches- 
ter, was a most amiable man, and 
was afterwards beheaded as a traitor, 
at nearly the same time with Sir T. 
More, 1535, being convicted on evi- 
dence that it is painful to think an 
English court of Justice could have 
ever entertained.] The reign of 
Henry VIII, after this, presents lit- 
tle but a series of the acts of an un- 
restrained tyrant. His ministers 
were weak men, and some of them 
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bad* besides. T&oi&as Cromwell was 
appointed conimissioner for inspect- 
ing Mbnasteriesy which were all sup- 
pressed, whether in good or bad dis- 
cipline, and their property eonfiscd' 
ted. Some portion of this was be- 
stowed in founding six new Bishop- 
rics, and improving the Colleges for 
Education ; but the great proportion 
was sacrilegiously appropriated by 
the King and his followers. If 
this property was left, in many in- 
stances, for purposes which the 
Church declared contrary to God's 
word, such as saying Masses for the 
Dead, &c. of course the practice was 
properly stopped ; but the funds be- 
queathed for the purposes ought not 
to have been appropriated to secu- 
lar objects; but, according to the 
principles of the Church, and com- 
mon Equity, should have been ap- 
plied to some religious service, which 
the Church did allow, as nearly as 
possible akin to the will of the chari- 
table Testator, — what the Law calls 
"cipres." The Six Articles prove 
Henry VII Ith.tohave been a Romanist 
in all but the Supremacy, a point of 
pride, not opinion. They are given 
in Bluni*s M^.p, 170, and Claugh- 
ton's XXXIX Arthles, Appends. 

On the death of Henry, in 1547, 
and Edward Vlth's accession, the work 
of Reformation proceeded at first 
most satisfactorily. The Puritanical 
party however began to gain influ- 
ence ; and perhaps we have reason to 
be thankful that the Reformation was 
consolidated by Elizabeth rather than 
Edward VI. who, though pious and 
excellent in himself, was too young 
not to be a mere instrument in the 
hands of others, who were giving up 
Catholic Truths for Puritanical Inno- 
vations. The parallelism of his cha- 
racter and acts with Josiah's (2 Kings, 
XXII. 3—14,) is very striking: their 
similar ages, their revival of the more 
general study of the Word of God, 
and the due celebration of their re- 
spective Sacraments, make the com- 
parison very interesting. (See the 
First Part of the Homily againei 
Wi(fta RebeUion.) 



On tl&e death 6f £dward, and the 
accession of Mary, the popi^ party 
regained the ascendant for a time» 
and bitter persecutions ensued. No 
fewer than fourteen Bish6ps were ex- 
pelled from their Sees ; several hun- 
dred persons were put to death ; Rid- 
ley and Latimer were burnt at Ox- 
ford in 15554 'witnessing a good 
confession' to the end. Unhappily 
Cranmer failed at the last trial, and 
recanted; but finding he was going 
to be put to death nevertheless, he 
publicly retracted again. **To con- 
'*ceal this fault" (as Poller, the Wor- 
thy, says on a somewhat similar oc- 
casion) " had been partiality ; to ex- 
** cuse it, flattery ; to defend it, impie- 
'' ty ; to insult over him, cruelty ; to 
" pity him, charity ; to be wary of 
" ourselves in any like occasion, Chris- 
"tian discretion." Who will not 
bethink himself of the Prayer in the 
Burial service of the Church — " Suf- 
** fer us not at our last hour, &c."? 

Queen Mary (who was probably 
neitiier so good, or so bad, as she is 
represented by opposite Parties,) died 
in 1558 ; and the accession of Q. 
Elizabeth restored the Church to its 
reformed state. In 1562, the Churcl^ 
in Convocation published the XXXIX 
Articles, and in 1571 ordered them 
to be subscribed by all the Clergy. 

The Reformation in Ireland was 
(we must confess) apparently not so 
satisfactory as our own. (See Sir J. 
War^s Ireland, vol I. p. 92. 349-^ 
351. ed. Harris,) It had' formally, 
in the Synod of Cashel, accepted the 
Papal yoke ; and there is no evidence 
of its ever having legitimately thrown 
off that yoke by an assembly of the 
Clergy. There was an assemblage 
in 1551, when Abp. Dowdall and the 
Romish Bishops^left the Convocation ; 
and Al^ Brown aad 3 or 4 others pas- 
sed a- resolution for administering 
the Clrarch Services according to 
the EagUsh RitoaL Again, 19 Irish 
Bishop»were present in Parliament 
1560, and 17 of them approved the 
measures passed- there ; which how- 
ever is- but a-poor substitute for the 
Canonical ^ynod of the Church. This 
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informality (perhaps it is not pre- 
sumptuous to say) the Irish Church 
and Nation have since bitterly rued, 
and are rueing. Jn 1634, the Synod 
of Dublin accepted the English Con- 
fession of Faith. (Palmer's Church 
of Christ, and Church History.) 

The Reformation of Scotland is a 
far more questionable subject. The 
Church never reformed itself, and 
was at first conscious of ftnd aoirrowo 
ful for the informality. Afterwards 
Calvinistic doctrines and Genevan 
discipline were introduced hf John 
Knox, and Presbytmanispi has been 
made the established Religion of the 
land. (Palmtr, ib,) 

It remains to allude to the remark- 
able Religious Massacres which the 
papists devised aad ^xecntted 4igaia«t 
most of the Protestant Communities 
of Europe, but from which ^e 
Church in £ng]^4 wa^ Prpvidentlsl* 
Ijr delivered. 

In France, the Quguenots were fli* 
voure^ by the Queen of Navanre, and 
hpr son Henry IV. ^ Frances but 
lA l^7$S (q0|l i^ao^ th« iefurfol 



ere on St. Bartholomew's eve, com- 
manded by Charles IX. They were 
tolerated by the edict of Nantes 
1598^ which Louis XIV revoked in 
1685, and so drove numbers into 
exile. 

In Ireland, a similar massacre was 
secretly planned and executed, Oct. 
23, 1641, in Charles I. reign, on 
which occasion 150,000 perished. 

In En^and, ihit Gunpowder Plot 
of 1605 was Providentially diseovered 
and prevented. 

The Church (says Bp. HaU) is re- 
presented by '* the burning Bnsh."-^ 
How oft has it been fiainiiigy and 
neVer eonsusied ! To none but His 
Enemies Is ivod a consuming Fire 1 

The subsequent work of Reforma* 
tion has been ably discussed in Mat" 
auiap*8 BssayBt vol. III. It is not n 
little striking, that its principles never 
mad« much process beyond the 
Teuionie jraoe. The remarkable ex- 
eeptions to this are — the Teutonic 
Austrians being subject to Rome, and 
the Celtic Highlanders of Scotland 
being Presbyterians. 
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G«iogrtiphy,-*^A. D. 1500. Enffbrnd, IrtUmd, and BeoiUmd «t at present* 
Spain and Portugal as at present, except at the S. B. comer of the Bay of Bi§^ 
cay Vftu the diamond^shegfed K. of Navarre, lying between the and % W. Long, 
and 42 and 43 N. Lat. A line drawn from Calais to Nice will give France. Be- 
ttpeen that line and 15 E. Long, lay the German Empire, as far S. as 46 N. Lat. 
Then, S. qfthat, between 46 and 44 N. Lat. Uty the Duchy qf Milan : the rest qf 
Italy nearly as at present. On the S. B. of the German Empire, between 45 and 
49 A^. Lat. and between 15 and 25 E. Long., lay Hungary. On the B. of it, nearly 
to the Black Sea, were Wallachia (South,) Moldavia (Norths On the E. of 
North Germany, and above Hungary and Moldavia, lay Poland, drawing a line 
from the Mot^h qfthe Vistula to the Crimea. North East qf Poland lay Lithu- 
ania, b^ing about the same extent in width and length as Poland, The Ottoman 
Empire comprised Turkey m Europe and jisia Minor. The MameMes posseesed 
l^yria and Bgypt. 
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I cannot refrain from inserting the following striking passage from the Bi- 
shop of Lincoln's late address, after a Confirmation held at Eton College, on 
the Eve of All Saints' Day, 1844 :— 

'* If we were required to point out the most disastrous period of English His- 
toryi we should, perhaps, fix upon the reign of Henry the Sixth. In his 
earlier years he saw the foreign possessions, acquired by his father's victories, 
successively wrested from his hands ; and, towards its close, he saw his king, 
dom wasted by the fury of civil war, and the blood of his subjects profusely 
shed in the unnatural contest He himself, meanwhile, appeared in no degree 
to influence the progress of events, which were to terminate in the loss of his 
sceptre and his Ufe. Transferred from a throne to a prison, and again from a 
prison to a throne, he seemed to be the sport of fortune ; a merely passive in- 
strument in the hands of others ; a spectator, rather than an actor, in the 
eventful drama. His thoughts and a£fections were fixed upon very different 
objects from those for which worldly ambition contends. Bent on securing 
for himself an imperishable crown, he felt little solicitude about the perishable 
crown which was to be the prize of the victor in the bloody strife, l^e world, 
therefore, while it has bestowed on him some portion of its pity, as on one who 
imderwent much unmerited suffering, has pronounced him unfit for the station 
which he filled, and utterly useless in his generation. Yet it has pleased the 
Almighty to ordain that this despised, this suffering monarch, should exercise 
a more powerful and more permanent influence over future ages, than many 
princes whose exploits are the theme of the world's applause. What traces 
can we now discern of the effects produced by his father's victories ? They form 
a page, a brilliant page in our history, on which we dwell with exultation, and 
which has inspired many a bosom with the desire of military glory. But as to 
any present influence on the interests of the country, they are as if they had 
never been ; whereas the foundation of Eton College exercises an influence 
which is now felt, and will continue to be felt to the remotest times. To the 
intellectual and moral training to which the youthful mind is here subjected, 
we owe, perhaps more than to any other single cause, the formation of that 
national character, which has, under the Divine blessing, raised our country to 
its eminent position among the people of the earth. 

" But why do I draw your attention to the history of your royal founder? Not 
for thepursose of setting before you an illustration, how striking soever, of the 
instability of all human power and greatness, or of the wonderful manner in 
which the Almighty causes all events to. contribute to the accomplishment of 
the ends which He has in view — though on both those topics his history would 
supply matter for profitable meditation ; — but in order to draw from it a practi- 
cal lesson for your guidance in your passage through the world into which you 
are about to enter, and of which you have this day solemnly promised to re- 
nounce the pomps and vanities." 
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, LECTURE XV. 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, AND THE 

STUART DYNASTY. 



The Government of England has 
always been one of those limited 
monarchies^ which the Celtic and 
Gothic tribes appear to have univer- 
sally established, dn preference to the 
hereditary despotism of the East, the 
military tyranny of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, or tiie various models of 
republican polity tried by the Italian 
States. Each form of government 
will give scope to a Churchman for 
the play and cultivation of Christian 
virtues; and his principle is ^* sub- 
mission to the Powers that be" even 
though they may be wicked and ty- 
rannical as Nero. The unlimited 
monarchy trains up a character of 
trust i but has its dangerous tenden- 
cies towards abject slavery of body 
and mind : the mixed monarchy gives 
an opportunity for the ** service qf 
" perfect freedomj — the reasonable sa- 
" crijice** of loyalty ; but, from its 
being a system of checks and balances, 
tends to lead the common run of 
minds to a stupicious distrust of ru- 
lers. It will be evident, therefore, 
that the free constitution of Govern- 
ment under which we live is capable 
of forming the highest of all charac- 
ters. Thus, it is like our Branch of 
the Church Catholic; whereas the un- 
limited monarchy resembles the Ro- 
mish system of Despotic authority. 
Our liberty as citizens and Christians 
does not consist in being exempt from, 
but in being all equally subject to the 
Law — " the perfect Law of Liberty." 
The Monarchical form of Government 
seems most consistent with the voice 



of nature, as being that of a Puther 
of a Family in an enlarged sense. 
[See 1st, Part of the Homily on Re- 
bellion.'] It should be observed how- 
ever, that the fitness for free institu- 
tions, or the contrary, depends mainly . 
on two things. Istly. The condition 
and character of the Church in a na- 
tion. 2ndly. The original stock of 
the people. No lapse of time can 
efface the character of different races : 
e.g. the Gaul and the German still 
retain many of their respective pecu- 
liarities, just as they were described 
by Cssar and Tacitus. It was under 
despotic sway that the Spaniard, — un- 
der free institutions the Anglo-Saxon 
trod their respective paths to em- 
pire : and their histories in the West- 
em and Eastern Hemispheres most 
clearly show, that free institutions are 
the greatest of all political blessings 
or curses, according to the race and 
calibre of the people on whom they 
are bestowed. 

[It is very remarkable, that in all 
ages of the Church, in all countries, 
under many different forms of Gov- 
ernment, the character formed on the 
true Catholic principles never seems 
to vary. There is a family likeness 
in them all, which is to be found 
nowhere else. S. Polycarp, of the 
2nd Century — S. Athanasius, of the 
4th— S.Benedict, of the 5th— S. An- 
selm, of the 11th — S. Bernard, of the 
12th— William of Wykeham, of the 
15th — Ridley and Francis Xavier, of 
the 16th — Laud, Hooker, Bp. Ken, 
Hammond, of the 17th — Bp. Wilson 

N 
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of Sodor and Man, in the 18th — all 
alike may be judged by the same 
standard and principles; whereas 
other great and partially good men 
(such as Wesley,) educated in other 
than the Catholic system of the 
Church, require to have allowances 
made for the spirit of the age they 
lived in, and the like, — in short, are 
not complete in their character.] 

The English Constitution, with 
which we have been blessed, arrived 
at its present state gradually, being 
now more limited than at first. We 
saw that the good K. Alfred was the 
Fatherof our Freedom. Itseemsnoless 
o{ States than Indhndualg, that ** where . 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
Liberty," the purport of which truth 
was felt by Aristotle, (PoUt. VII. 2. 
Ethic, I. 2.) The Normans introdu- 
ced the Feudal System, and enslaved 
the people. The wicked Forest-laws 
of William 1. are sad records of cruel- 
ty. In 1085 he laid waste and dis- 
peopled 30 miles extent of land, to 
make the New Forest. But the quar- 
rels and jealousies of the Kings and 
the Barons made the former concede 
many things to the People, and uni- 
ted them for the purpose of resisting 
the Barons. Henry II. is supposed 
to have granted Trial by Jury {Tytler, 
vol, II. sect. 59.) John, having sub- 
mitted this kingdom to the Pope, was 
forced by the Barons to grant Magna 
Charta, June 15, 1215, which was 
rather a ratification of former rights, 
given by Henry I., than an extortion 
of new ones. So far their conduct 
seems justifiable : — not so, when they 
did homage to Louis as K. of En- 
gland. By this Charter, 1. The free- 
dom of election to benefices was con- 
firmed to the Clergy. 2. No taxes 
to be levied unless with consent of 
the great council. 3. The vassals of 
the Lords to share the privileges of 
the Kings' great vassals. 4. All men 
to be allowed to pass out of the coun- 
try at will. 5. No person to be tried 
without evidence. 6. No person to 
be tried but by his peers. It was in 
Henry Illrd's reign, or rather during 
his deposition, that Knights of the 



Shires, and Burgesses of the Towns 
were first summoned to Parliament 
by the Eari of Leicester. Edward 
I. acknowledged its authority, and 
the Magna Charta was confirmed 
eleven times in his reign. In the 
15th year of Edward II. (1322,) the 
triple estate of King, Lords, and 
Commons is distinctly noticed ; 
though, by the way, the three estates 
of Parliament are — the Lords Tempo- 
ral, the Lords Spiritual, and the 
Commons, under ** our most religious 
Queen assembled. '^ 

The progress of the Constitution 
was suspended by the civil wars of 
York and Lancaster; to understand 
the rights of which, strict attention 
must be paid to the question of ge- 
nealogy. {See Shakespearey Henry 
With, Part 1. Act 2. Sc, 5.) \_Ar- 
noldj Mod, His. Leet, 2.p, 146, has re- 
marked on the importance of attending 
to genealogies, as one of the peculiari- 
ties of Modem History, and instances 
the great French wars of Charles 
Vlllth and Lewis Xllth, in Italy, 
during the 15th and 16th Centuries, 
which Philip de Confines witnessed 
and recorded ; and more particularly 
the War of the Spanish Succession.] 
The rights of both Prince and People 
seem to have been forgotten in those 
wars, and the race of Tudor assumed 
an unconstitutional and almost des- 
potic sway. But the encroachments 
on the part of the Tudor Dynasty, 
brought a melancholy retribution on 
the heads of their successors, — the 
unfortunate Stuarts, who lost their 
thrones by attempting to maintain 
and assert the prerogative transmitted 
to tl^em from the Tudors. Hallam 
{Constitut, Hist, vol, 1, p, 46.) attri- 
butes the encroachments of the Tu- 
dors to the pusillanimous spirit of the 
nobles of Henry Vlllth's time, the 
jealousy of the two religious Parties, 
and the excessive jurisdiction of the 
Star-Chamber, a sort of Imperium in 
Imperio, being a selected portion of 
the Privy CounciL We must look 
upon Charles 1st as undoubtedly act- 
ing on a principle of duty, as he con- 
ceiffedf when he was maintaining the 
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prerogative of his predecessors, and 
was anxious to transmit it unimpaired 
to his successors ; even though we 
may believe that a wiser Monarc^h 
would have known how ** stare super 
'* antiquas vins" and have fallen back 
upon the Principles of the Constitution. 
He was compelled to sign the Peti' 
turn qf Rights t in 1628, the four chief 
clauses of which were against the 
exaction of money under the name 
of loans,r-the commitment of those 
who refused compliance, — the billet- 
ing of soldiers on private persons, for 
purposes of intimidation and annoy- 
ance, — and the commission to try all 
military offenders by martial law. 
Under Charles the Ilnd, the act of 
Habetia Corpus was granted, which 
gives the utmost security to personal 
liberty ; for by it every accused per- 
son must be brought before a judge, 
and the cause of his detainer certified, 
and the judge's authority inter- 
posed. Hallam says, that this was 
no new principle of the law, for it 
existed in and before Magna Charta ; 
but it was a remedy of abuses that 
had crept in, {Const. Hist vol. II. p. 
172.) James the Ilnd aimed at ob- 
taining a repeal of this Act, which he 
reckoned as destructive of the Monar- 
chy, as the Test act (which excluded 
Romanists from office) was injurious 
to his Religion. His invasion of these 
parts of the Constitution drove him 
from the throne ; and the result has 
been a considerable degradation of 
the Monarchy. The great change that 
took place in the Constitution, at the 
Revolution of 1688, may be seen, by 
comparing the Coronation Oath of the 
Stuarts, with that taken now. The 
oath taken by James 1st. and Charles 
1st. (being the same exactly as was 
taken by Richard IInd)ran as follows : 
— 1. Sir, Will you grant and keep, 
and by your oath confirm to the peo- 
ple of England, the laws and customs 
to them granted by the Kings qf Eng- 
land; and especially the laws, cus- 
toms, and franchises granted to the 
Clergy and to the people by the glo- 
rious King St. Edward your Prede- 
cessor } 2. Sir, will you keep to the 



Church of God, (the Clergy and Peo- 
ple,) peace and concord in God en- 
tirely, according to your power ? 3. 
Sir, will you to your power cause law, 
justice, and discretion in mercy and 
truth to be executed in all your judg- 
ments? 4. Sir, will you grant to 
hold and keep the laws and rightful 
customs which the commonalty of 
your kingdom have, and to defend 
and uphold them to the honour of 
God, so much as in you lie ? — After 
the Revolution the first question was 
altered thus: — "Will you solemnly 
promise and swear, to govern the 
people of this kingdom of England, 
and the dominions thereto belonging, 
according to the statutes in Parlia- 
ment agreed ora, and the laws and cus- 
toms of the same ?" — ^The second was 
omitted. In the third, the word * dis- 
cretion* was omitted. For the fourth, 
is substituted ; " Will you, to the ut- 
most of your power, maintain the 
laws of God, the true profession of 
the Gospel, and the Protestant Re- 
formed Religion established by the 
Law ? and will you preserve unto the 
Bishops and Clergy of this Realm, 
and to the Churches committed to 
them, all such rights and privileges 
as by law do or shall appertain unto 
them or any of them ?" {BlackstonCf 
I. 235.) We see, by a comparison of 
these two oaths, that the one taken 
before the Revolution recognizes the 
King to be the source of Law, but 
not in the sense that he could enact 
laws at his will ; whereas a new prin- 
ciple was introduced after the Revo- 
lution, recognizing Parliament as the 
legislative power, and making the 
King's prerogative consist in the ej?- 
ecutive; — a system so admired by 
Montesquieu. 

The accession of James 1st to the 
throne of England, in 1603, by he- 
reditary right as well as the appoint- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth, united the 
two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land, of which latter crown he was 
called James Vlth. He was the son 
of Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, and 
the unhappy Mary Queen of Scots. 
She was the only child of James Vth, 
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and Margaret, the eldest Daughter of 
Henry Vllth, king of England, and 
therefore Aunt of Elizabeth. James 
1st was a learned, but weak and self- 
indulgent man. It was in the 2nd 
year of his reign (1604, Jan, 14.) that 
he presided at the Hampton confer- 
ence between the Church and Puri- 
tans. The present translation of the 
Bible was about this time ordered to 
be made. In 1605 was the famous 
Gunpowder Plot, which the king dis- 
covered. The authors of it were 
Catesby, Sir Everard Digby, Francis 
Tresham, Percy, a relative of the 
Northumberland family, and Guido 
Fawkes, a soldier of fortune. The 
plot was frustrated in consequence of 
a letter received by Lord Mount- 
eagle, cautioning him against attend- 
ing in Parliament, and supposed to 
have been written by Tresham, his 
brother-in-law. [The service of 
Thanksgiving for that day is not part 
of the Prayer-book itself, as agieed 
upon and passed by the Houses of 
Convocation, but only used in obe- 
dience to a Proclamation of the 
Queen in Council, as also the Ser- 
vices for the 30th of Januarv, 29th of 
May, and 20th of June, and the Me- 
trical Version of the Psalms.] 

One cannot help mourning over the 
sad and humiliating history of the 
great Lord Bacon, who was impeach- 
ed by Parliament 1621, convicted of 
bribery, and fined i;40,000. In 1622 
James dissolved his 3rd Parliament, 
and committed some of what he cal- 
led * the fiery and popular spirits* of 
both houses to prison. Members of 
Parliament seem to have received 
payment from their constituents in 
this reign. 

The King died in the 23rd year of 
his reign, March 27th, 1625, on 
which day he was succeeded by his 
son Charles 1st He ascended the 
throne in times of the greatest diffi- 
culty, having to conduct a war with 
Spain, which was popular, and yet I 
being refused supplies by Parliament ' 



for its conduct. He therefore adopt- 
ed the Tudor method of raising 
money by force, without the consent 
of Parliament. These taxes were 
known under the names of Tonnage 
and Poundage, Ship-money and loans. 
That this was an undue stretch of the 
prerogative, we may learn from the 
fact, that in Wolsey's time the Cler- 
gy in Convocation in 1525 ^' denied 
the right of a K. of England to exact 
money from the people without Par- 
liament.'* {Hallam\, Const. Hist. I. 
20.) Yet, as was said before, it was 
not so much an encroachment upon 
the part of Charles, as a maintaining 
of the Tudor Prerogative. ' The ship- 
money was refused by Hampden, and 
his case was argued before the twelve 
judges, and decided against him, 
1637. At this time the opposition of 
Scotland to the Church, which had 
been established among them by 
James 1st. broke out into a flame. 
Charles called his 4th Parliament, 
which met April 13, 1640, and was 
dissolved in the following May : but 
in consequence of the Scotch again 
invading England, he was obliged to 
summon another parliament, which 
met on Nov. 3rd, and is called the 
Long Parliament. It stripped the 
crown of many prerogatives, and 
formed an alliance with the Scotch 
insurgents. Abp. Laud * was sent to 
the Tower, and after four years be- 
headed. Lord Strafford also was 
tried and executed, the king granting 
his assent, — a step which he bitterly 
deplored up to the last day of his 
life. After too many concessions, 
Charles at last resisted, and re- 
fused his assent to the Militia Bill 
in 1642, the object of which was 
to transfer all the military power to 
the Parliament. The first blood in 
the Civil War which followed was 
drawn at Edgehill, Warwickshire, 
where an indecisive battle was fought 
on Sunday, Oct. 23, 1 642. However, 
on the 2nd of July, 1644, the Royal- 
ists sustained a ^.defeat at Marston 



* There is in existence an auto^aph letter of Sir Tliomas Herbert's, who slept in 
Charles' bed-room the night before his execution, in which the latter expresses disappro- 
bation of Abp. Laud's conduct. 
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Moor, Yorkshire, from the combined 
Scotch and Parliamentary forces. The 
battle of Naseby on June 14th, 1645, 
may be said to have finished the war. 
On the 5th of May, 1646, Charles de- 
livered himself up to the Scotch army 
at Newark, who on 30th of January, 
1647, gave him up to the English 
Parliament. On the 3rd of June, he 
was forcibly taken out of the hands of 
Parliament, and carried to the army, 
then lying at Triplow Heath, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and in open rebellion 
against their old Parliamentary mas< 
ters. On the 19th of August he was 
brought by the army to Hampton- 
Court, made his escape thence on the 
11th of November, and took refuge in 
the I. of Wight, where he was de- 
tained a close prisoner in Carisbrook 
Castle till Nov. 30th, 1648, when he 
was seized and carried to Hurst Cas- 
tle in Hampshire. The Duke of 
Hamilton, leading an army in the 
King's interest from Scotland, was 
met at Langdale, near Preston, by 
Cromwell, August 17, and defeatecl. 
On the 6th of December, of that same 
year, Colonel Pride cleared the House 
of Commons by a detachment of sol- 
diers. On Dec. 23rd, the King was 
brought to Windsor; on Jan. 15th, 
1649, to St. James'; on the 20th he 
was brought to Trial in Westminster 
Hall, but refused to plead, or acknow- 
ledge the Tribunal. On the 27th, 
sentence of death was pronounced, 
and he was executed at Whitehall, 
Jan. 30th, 1649.* 

Doubtless it was his attachment to 
and defence of the Church that in- 
furiated the Puritans of Cromwell's 
army, and brought him to the scaf- 
fold. It was not for his political of- 
fences, but his Religious Principles 
that he was persecuted to this ex- 
tremity ; and therefore he is called 
* The Martyr.' Hallam says, that if 
the King would have given up Epi- 
scopacy, he might have savredhis Life; 
and thus he was a Martyr to his re- 
ligious Principles. {See KebWs Chris- 



tian Year, on the Day. Homihf agauut 
RebelHony Part I.) 

On his death tkie Scotch produm- 
ed Charles II. their Sovereign, on 
the condition of his signing their Co- 
venant and Confession of Faith. Ire- 
land, loyal and devoted throughout 
to the unhappy Stuarts, recognized 
him without any conditions. Crom- 
well marched into Scotland against 
the now Royalist Covenanters, and 
defeated them at Dunbar ; and then 
cut to pieces the English Royalists at 
Worcester, Sept. 3rd. 1651, whence 
Charles fled in disguise. The Com- 
monwealth was doubtless a period of 
great prosperity and success in a 
worldly point of view. Witness the 
war with Holland, and his influence 
with France and Spain. This natur- 
ally leads to the remark, that, how- 
ever external glory and prosperity 
may have been marks of God's fa- 
vour in the Jewish Dispensation, it is 
by no means a similar test for Chris- 
tian nations. Cromwell died in 
1658, and Charles Ilnd was proclaim- 
ed King, May 29th, 1660. This 
Restoration was accomplished with- 
out anything like force. {EccleHasti" 
cus, X. 4.) No European state, even 
when at war with the Commonwealth, 
had chosen to bind itself up with the 
cause of the exiled Family, and this 
apathy was of the greatest service to 
the Royal cause. Charles was not 
imposed on his country, (like the 
Bourbons on France, 1815,) but 
sought by them. 

In 1660 the whole nation was 
drunk with joy, and loyal excitement. 
So great was the reaction, that the 
people were ready to place all their 
rights at the mercy of the Sovereign. 
The Law passed in the Long Parlia- 
ment, to ensure the frequent meeting 
of the Great Council of the Nation, 
was abrogated. 

Unhappily, on this Royal Exile 
suffering had exhausted all its disci- 
pline in vain. The nation, in the 
course of 18 years more, found out 



* Hume 18 wronfir in saying that the Kine: slept at Whitehall, and was disturbed the 
Avliule ni^ht by the noibc made in erecting the scaifold. Sir T. Herbert says that he slept 
that night at St. James'. 
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that it had lavished all its loyalty on 
a mere libertine. One of the few 
acts of the reign, which at all tended 
to uphold England's position in the 
scale of Nations, was the Triple Al- 
liance, concluded 1668, by the exer- 
tions of Sir W. Temple, between En- 
gland, Holland, and Sweden, against 
France. (See Macaulay*8 Essays on 
Sir W. Temple.) It was not long 
however before the formation of the 
Ministry called the * Cabal,* (from the 
initials of the five men composing it, 
— Lord CliflFord, Earl of -Arlington, 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Ashley* 
afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Duke of I/auderdale,) overturned this 
state of things. They are supposed 
to have been plotting to establish ab- 
solute monarchy. The most memo- 
rable afiair of the following years was 
the announcement in 1678 of the 
Pretended Popish Plot. Men are 
generally agreed that the greater part 
of Oates' story was a mere fabrica- 
tion. [Blackstone, vol IV. 439, (ed. 
Coleridge) hails the era of 1679 as the 
zenith of our constitutional excel- 
lence.] In 1683 many of the munici- 
pal corporations were forced to sur- 
render their charters, which were re- 
stored to them with such modifica- 
tions as placed their members of 
Parliament under the influence of the 
Crown. 

This stirred up the successors of 
Hampden, Pym, &c. and led to 
the Rye-house Plot, which was de- 
tected, and Lord Russel and Alger- 
non Sydney were executed, being two 
of the most eminent persons con- 
cerned in it The king died a Ro- 
manist, Feb. 9, 1685. His brother 
James Ilnd came to the throne. A 
parliament was returned, beyond all 
comparison the most obsequious, that 
ever sat under a Prince of the Stuart 
line. The Earl of Argyle's Rebel- 
lion in Scotland, and Duke of Mon- 
mouth's, in England, were put down. 
The latter was defeated at Sedge- 
moor, near Bridgewater, and was be- 
headed on Tower Hill, July 15th, 
1685. Jeffreys was sent upon his in- 
famous circuit, and 800 persons were 



transported, 330 executed, on suspic- 
ion of being connected with this Re- 
bellion. The King then commenced 
his crusade against the Church of 
England, for he was an avowed Pa- 
pist. He began with establishing an 
ecclesiastical commission, made up of 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, whose 
authority superseded the legitimate 
Church svstem of Convocation. He 
then published a declaration, dispen- 
sing with the oaths of supremacy and 
all tests, on admission to office. God 
be praised 1 the Church was not found 
wanting to her own principles at this 
crisis. It asserted and acted upon 
its invariable rule of submission to 
any punishment inflicted, but at the 
same time passive resistance to the or- 
dinances of man, when they oppose the 
ordinances of God, and His Church. 
The King sent his mandate April 1 1 , 
1687, to Magdalene College, Oxford, 
to elect a Papist (Mr. Farmer) presi- 
dent. They dared not sin against 
God, (Acts V. 29.) and chose Dr. 
Hough ; which election the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission declared void, and 
the fellows were expelled for refusing 
to appoint another Popish nominee of 
the King's. 

Again, the Church quitted herself 
nobly and meekly, when the Abp. of 
Canterbury (Sancroft) and six Bi- 
shops remonstrated with the King, 
May 18, 1688, upon his ordering a 
declaration, favouring the Papists, to 
be read in all chapels and churches. 
On June 8th, they were summoned 
before the Council, and were commit- 
ted to the Tower, whither they were 
carried by water, amidst the cheers of 
the people, who, soliciting their bless- 
ings, received them on their knees. 
On the 15th, the seven Bishops were 
brought by liie Habeas Corpus Art to 
the King's Bench, and admitted to 
bail. On the 29th, they were tried 
and found JNot Guilty. On the 30th, 
a conspiracy was formed at the Earl 
of Shrewsbury's, to expel the Stuart 
Line, and invite William Prince of 
Orange to take possession of the 
Throne. lie left Helvoetsluys on 
Oct. 19, but was driven back; — set 
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sail again Nov. 1, and landed at Tor- 
bay on Nov. 5. The King determined 
to assemble his troops on Salisbury 
Plain, but they nearly all deserted 
him. On Dec. 10, he embarked for 
France, and threw the Great Seal into 
the Thames, that nothing might be 
done legally in his absence. He was 
driven back by contrary winds, was 
captured at Feversham, and returned 
to Whitehall ; but again embarked on 
the 23rd of Dec. and joined his wife 
and child at St. Germains. On the 
28th of Jan. 1689, the House of Com- 
mons resolved, and on Feb. 2, the 
Lords agreed to the resolution, '*That 
King James Ilnd. having endeavoured 
to subvert the Constitution, by break- 
ing the original Contract between 
King and People, &c. &c. and having 
withdrawn himself out of the king- 
dom, hath abdicated the Government, 
and the Throne is thereby vacant.'' 
On Feb. 12, both Houses agreed that 
the Prince and Princess of Orange 
should be King and Queen of En- 
gland, but the sole regal power 
should be in the Prince. Ireland, as 
before, stood firm to the Stuarts, and 
did not accept the House of Bruns- 
wick till after the Battle of the Boyne, 
July 1,1690. 
The Church, which had resisted 



James' invasion of the Truth, did 
not desert him in his adversity. Five 
of the seven Bishops who were com- 
mitted by him, and many of the In- 
ferior Clergy (hence called the non- 
jurors) were suspended, for refusing 
to transfer their allegiance to Wil- 
liam. 

James the Ilnd. is called *'the 
simplest man of his times" by Bo- 
lingbroke, and Hume describes him 
as ''severe, yet open in his enmi- 
ties, — steady in his counsels,— dili- 
gent in his schemes, — brave in his 
enterprises, — ^faithful, sincere, and 
honourable in his dealings with all 
men.'' His tomb is in the Church of 
St. Germains, at Paris: the inscrip- 
tion which K. George the 1 Vth caused 
to be put upon the monument lie 
raised to his memory is striking : — 

'* Regio Cineri Pietas Regia. Fe- 
rale quisquis hoc monumentum aspi- 
ds, rerum humanarum vices medi- 
tare ! Magnus in prosperis, in adver- 
sis major, Jacobus II., Anglorum 
Rex, insignes serumnas, dolendaque 
nimium fata, pio placidoque obitu ex- 
solvit in hac urbe, die AVI Septem- 
bris, 1701 ; et nobiliores qusedam cor- 
poris partes hie reconditse asservan- 
tur." 
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LECTURE XVI. 

PARALLEL OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 

RUSSL\N HISTORY. 



History exhibitA numerous instan- 
ceft of Empires which have been sud- 
denly elevated to greatness by the 
genius or fortune of a single man ; 
but in all such cases the dominion has 
been as short-lived in its endurance, 
as it was rapid 'in its growth. The 
successive empires of Alexander, 
Geng^ Khan* Tamerlane, Nadir 
Shah, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, 
attest this truth. But there is no ex- 
ample of a nation having risen to du' 
rod/le greatness, or attained a lasting 
dominion over the bodies and minds 
of men, but by long previous efforts, 
and the struggles and suffering of 
many successive centuries. It would 
appear to be a general law of nature, 
alike in the material and the moral 
world, that nothing durable is erected 
but by slow degrees, and that hard- 
ship and suffering constitute the se- 
vere but necessary school of ulti- 
mate greatness ; and this is as true of 
individuals as nations.* In this 
point of view, there is a remarkable 
analogy between the history, from the 
earliest periods, of England, France, 
and Russia, — the three powers which 
stood forth so prominent in the great 
fight of the 19th century. Their pe- 
riods of greatness, of suffering, and 



of probation, firom their infancy, have 
been the same ; and during the long 
training of a thousand years, each 
has at the same time, and in a similar 
•manner, been undergoing the moral 
discipline requisite for ultimate great- 
ness, and the effects of which now 
appear in the lasting impression they 
have made upon the world. 

The Russian empire was founded 
by Rurik, a hero and a wise mon- 
arch, about the year 860; and ere 
long its forces were so powerful, that 
80,000 Russians attackied the Bos- 
phorus, and threatened Constantino* 
pie in a more serious manner than it 
has since been, even by the victorious 
arms of Catherine or Nicholas. This 
first and great era in Russian story — 
this sudden burst into existence, was 
contemporary with that of Alfred in 
England, who began to reign in 871 ; 
and not long after with Charlemagne 
in France, who died at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in 814, leaving an empire co- 
extensive with that which was exactly 
a thousand years afterwards lost by 
Napoleon. 

The two centuries and a half of 
weakness, civil dissension, and ex- 
ternal decline, which in Russia com- 
menced with the system of dividing 



* St. Paul, 1 Cor. XIII. 3, lays down an eternal jirinciple, that a great sacrifice, as it 
were, made by an unprepared ana not previously disciplined heart, is but a splendid hy- 
pocrisy, or self-deception. 
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the empire into apanages* in 1060, 
were contemporary with a similar 
period of distraction and debility, both 
to the English and French monar- 
chies ; — to the former by the Nor- 
man conquest, which took place in 
that very year, and was followed by 
continued oppression of the people, 
and domestic warfare among the 
barons, till they were repressed by 
the firm hand of Edward I., who first 
rallied the native English population 
to the support of the crown, and by 
his vigour and abilities overawed the 
Norman nobility in the latter part of 
the 13th century ; — to the latter, by 
the miserable weakness which over- 
took the empire of Charlemagne un- 
der the rule of his degenerate suc- 
cessor; until at length its frontiers 
were contracted from the Elbe and 
the Pyrenees to the Aisne and the 
Loire, — till all the great feudatories 
in the monarchy had become inde- 
pendent princes, and the decrees of 
the king of France were not obeyed 
farther than twenty miles aroimd 
Paris. 

The woeful period of Moscovite op- 
pression, when ravaged by the suc- 
cessive armies of Genghis Khan, 
and Tamerlane, and when the 
people for two centuries drank 
the cup of humiliation jfrom Tartar 
conquest, or purchased a precarious 
respite by the ignominy of Tartar 
tribute, was contemporary with the 
disastrous English wars in France. 
The battle of Cressy was fought in 
1314 ; that of Azincour in 1415 ; and 
it was not till 1448, that these hated 
invaders were at length finally expel- 
led from the Gallic shores, by the ef- 
fects of the heroism of the Maid of 
Orleans, and the jealousies of the 
English nobility in the time of Henry 
VI. If these wars were disastrous to 
France, — if they induced the horrors 
of famine, ;pestilence, and Jacquerie, 



which ere long reduced its inhabitants 
a half, — ^not less ruinous were their 
consequences to England, exhaust- 
ing, as they did, the strength of the 
monarchy in unprofitable foreign 
wars, and leaving the nation a prey, 
at their termination, to the furious 
civil contests of York and Lancaster, 
which for above twenty years drenched 
their fields with blood, almost de- 
stroyed the old nobility, and left the 
weak and disjointed people an easy 
prey to the tyrannic rule of Henry 
VIII., who put several thousands to 
death by the hand of the executioner 
in his single reign. It is hard to say 
whether Russia, when emerging from 
the severities of Tartar bondage — or 
France, when freed from the scourge 
of English invasions— or England, 
when decimated by the frightful car- 
nage of York and Lancaster, were in 
the more deplorable condition. 

From this pitiable state of weak- 
ness and suffering all the three mon- 
archies were raised about the same 
period by three monarchs, who suc- 
ceeded in each, partly by wisdom, 
partly by good fortune, partly by 
fraud, in re-c9nstructing the disjoint- 
ed members of the State, and giving 
to the central government the vigour 
and unity which had been lost amidst 
the distractions and sufferings of for- 
mer times, but was essential to the 
tranquillity and well-being of society. 
John III., who achieved this great 
work in Russia, was the counterpart 
of Louis XL, who at the same time 
accomplished it in France. John III. 
ascended the throne in 1462, and 
reigned till 1505 : Louis XL in 1461, 
and reigned till 1483. Both were 
cautious in design, and persevering 
in execution ; both were bold in 
council, rather than daring in the 
field : both prevailed in a barbarous 
age, rather by their superior cunning 
and dissimulation, than the wisdom or 



* This method of providingfor the younger children of successive monarchs was com- 
menced by the Grand Prince Dmitri, in 1054, and afforded too easy a means of providing 
for the succeeding generation of princes, to be readily abandoned. The effects of such a 
system may without difficulty be conceived. It reduced a solid compact monarchy at once 
to the distracted state of the Saxon heptarchy, and soon introduced into its vitals those 
tierce internal wars, which exhaust the strength of a nation, without either augmenting its 
resources, or adding to its reputation. 
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justice of their measures. Both had 
implicitly adopted the Machiavelian 
maxim, that the end will in all cases 
justify the means, and employed al- 
ways fraud and perfidy, as well as wis- 
dom and resolution, to accomplish 
their grand object — the restoration of 
the throne, and abasement of the 
great feudatories. Both were equally 
successfuL The reunion of the e^- 
nageM to the crown of the Russian 
Grand Prince, and the subjugation of 
the ancient Republic of Novogorod, 
were ^eps extremely analogous to 
the defeat of Charles the Bold, 
uid the acquisition of Normandy 
and Acquitaine by Louis XL, and 
the happy marriage of Anne of Brit- 
tany to his royal successor. Nor was 
the coincidence of a similar monarch 
on the throne, and a similar revolu- 
tion m society in England at the same 
period, less remarkable. Henry VII. 
won the crown of England on the 
Field of Bosworth in 1483, and 
reigned till 1509. By uniting the ri- 
val pretensions of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster to the throne, through 
his marriage with the heiress of the 
former house, he re-constructed the 
English monarchy ; his avarice left a 
vast treasure, which rendered the 
crown independent, to his vehement 
successor ; his cautious policy broke 
down the little power which the fierce 
contests of former times had left to 
the Norman nobility. John III., 
Louis XI., and Henry VII. were the 
real restorers of the monarchy in 
their respective kingdoms of Russia, 
France, and England ; and they were 
men of the same character, and flou- 
rished very nearly at the same time. 

The next epoch in the history of 
Russia was that of Peter the Great, 
whose genius overcame the obstacles 
consequent on the remoteness of its 
situation, and opened to its people 
the career of European industry, 
arts, and arms. {Arrowamithy Chap. 
XXVI. 32.) Russia had now gone 
through the ordeal of greatness and 
of suffering; it had come powerful, 
energetic, and valiant out of the 
school of suffering. But the remote- 



ness of its situation, the want of wa- 
ter communication with its principal 
provinces, the barbarous -Turks, who 
held the key to its richest realms in the 
South, and the Frozen Ocean, which 
for half the year barricaded its har- 
hours in the North, had hitherto pre- 
vented the industry and civilization of 
its inhabitants from keeping pace 
with their martial prowess and great 
aspirations. At this period Peter 
arose, who uniting the wisdom of a 
philosopher to the genius of a law- 
giver, and the zeal of an enthusiast to 
the ferocity of a despot, forcibly 
drove his subjects into the new career, 
and compelled them, in spite of them- 
selves, to engage in the arts and la- 
bours of peace. Contemporary with 
this vast heave of the Moscovite em- 
pire, was a similar growth of the 
power and energy of France and En- 
gland ; but the different characters of 
the Asiatic and European monarchy, 
and of the free community, were now 
conspicuous. The age of Peter the 
Great in Russia, was that of Louis 
XIV. in France ; of the Revolution 
of 1688, and of Marlborough in En- 
gland. The same age saw the vic- 
tories of Pultowa and Blenheim ; the 
overthrow of Charles XII. and hum- 
bling of the Grand Monarque. 

The last great step in the history of 
Russia has been that of Alexander, — 
an era signalized beyond all others 
by the splendour and magnitude of 
military success. It witnessed the 
conquest of Finland and Georgia, of 
Walachia and Moldavia, the acqui- 
sition of Poland, and the extension of 
the empire to the Araxes. Need we 
say with what events this period was 
contemporary in France and En- 
gland ? — that the age which witness- 
ed the burning of Moscow, saw also 
the taking of Paris, — that Pitt and 
Wellington were contemporary with 
Alexander and Barclay, — that but 
a year and a half separated Leipsic 
and Waterloo } Coming, as it did, at 
the close of this long period of paral- 
lel advance and similar vicissitudes, 
during a thousand years, there is 
something inexpressibly impressive 
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in this contemporanedus rise df the 
three great powers of Europe to the 
highest pinnacle of worldly grandeur 
— this simultaneous efflorescence of 
empires, which during so long a per- 
iod had advanced parallel » yet long 
unknown, to each other in the pain- 
ful approach to worldly greatness. 
Nor let the intellectual pride of west- 
em Europe despise the» simple and 
comparatively untutored race, which 
has only within the last century and 
a half taken a prominent part in the 
affairs of Europe. The virtues, 
whether of nations or individuals, are 
not the least important which are 
nursed in solitude ; the character not 
the least commanding, which, chas- 
tened by suffering, is based on a 
sense of religious duty. The nation 
is not to be despised which overthrew 
Napoleon; the moral traiiiing not 
undeserving of consideration, which 
fired the torches of Moscow. Euro- 
pean liberalism and infidelity will 
acquire a right to ridicule Moscovite 
ignorance and barbarity, when it has 



produced equal achievements ; — ^bttt 
not till then. 

All the recent events in history, as 
well as the tendency of opinion in all 
the enlightened men in all countries, 
who have been bred up under their 
influence, point to the conclusion that 
there is an original and indelible dif- 
ference in the character of the differ- 
ent races of men, and that each will 
best find its highest point of social 
advancement by institutions which 
h^ve grown out of its ruling dispo- 
sitions. This is but an exemplifica- 
tion of the profound observation long 
ago made by Montesquieu, that no 
nation ever rose to durable greatness 
but by institutions in harmony with its 
spirit. Perhaps no national calami- 
ties have been so great, because none 
so lasting and irremediable, as those 
which have arisen .from the attempt 
to transfer the institutions of our race 
and stage of political advancement to 
another family of men, and another 
era of social progress. 



LECTURE XVII. 



HISTORY OF THE GAULS. 



The Celtic race, termed Celti, or 
K€\ro2, and Galatae, by the Greeks, 
and by Roman writers Celtse and 
Galli, or Gauls, was in former ages of 
the world as widely spread, and acted 
as conspicuous a part on the theatre 
of the European nations, as the Ger- 



man or Teutonic people have per- 
formed in later times. To that race, 
according to the testimony of ancient 
writers, belonged at one period not 
only the whole country reaching in 
Gaul from the Mediterranean and the 
Garonne to the Rhine, but likewise 

o2 
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man J odwr parti of Europe md 
Asia. Of Spain, they appear to hate 
puawtd a eomideiable pait, eom- 
prehending not only the eentzal 
prcnrineeSy but abo eitfiwvc teni' 
tones in both of the western corners 
of the penfninla, where a population 
either idioDy or partly of Celtic de- 
scent remahwd at the period of the 
RoBum conqnest. The British isles 
are generally s u ppo se d to hare de- 
rired their original population firom 
the Cdts. In Italy, at an early pe- 
riod after the building of Rome, the 
Cdtat dispossessed the Etruscans and 
the Umlnians of the northern parts 
of their respectiTe countries, which 
thencefimrard obtained the name of 
Cisalpine GauL In Germany, it is 
AHfumlt to conjecture the extent of 
their dominions. Helvetia and the 
Hercynian forest are said to have af- 
forded a path to numerous hordes 
emigrating from Gaul towards the 
north and the east; and Bohemia 
and BaTsria still bear names which 
they derived from the tribes of Celtic 
Boii, who formerly inhabited them. 
From Bohemia there is reason to be- 
lieve that some bodies of the Celtic 
race almost reached the banks of the 
Vistula. It has been disputed, whe- 
ther the Cimbri in Denmark were of 
the Celtic or German family, but 
there are strong grounds, as we shall 
find, for believing them to have been 
a branch of the former race. The 
countries on the Danube, Noricum 
and Pannonia, were the seats of pow- 
erful Celtic communities. Thrace 
was long in the possession of the 
Celtae. Under a second Brennus they 
followed the footsteps of Xerxes into 
Greece, and, like the Persian despot, 
attempted to plunder the temple of 
DelphL Lastly, Asia Minor was long 
under their sway : from the high 
countries in the interior, which were 
the abode of a Celtic population, they 
exacted tribute from the surround- 
ing states, after dividing them by 
lot under tiieir several clans. 

Such was the extension of the Cel- 
tic race, before their power became 
broken in their contest with the Ro- 



pared them for a final 
under the Teatonic eonqnerots of 
Europe. The earlier faistay of the 
Cdtie people is a subject of great 
interest, but of diflicolt investigation. 
Were they the aborigines of Ganl or 
of Germany? Accordi]^ to all die 
testimony of history , or rather of an- 
cient tradition collected by the wri- 
ters of the Roman empire, the migra^ 
tions of the Gauls were always from 
west to east; the Cdtic nations in 
Germany as wdl as in Italy and in 
the East were supposed to have been 
colonies from Gaul, and the Celts 
have been considered as the immemo- 
rial inhabitants of w e s t ern Europe. 
But the remains of the Celtic lan- 
guage prove them to have been m 
branch of the Indo-European stock : 
they came therefore from the East ; 
and as we find so many parts of Ger- 
numy overspread by them in early 
times, whence they were alterwarda 
expefled by German tribes, a strong 
suspicion forces itself upon our 
minds, that a part of the Cehic popu- 
lation may have always remained to 
the eastward of the Rhine, which 
perhaps received accessions firom 
tribes of the same race, returning in 
a later age frt>m GauL The Cimbri 
appear to have remained in the North 
until the period of their celebrated 
expedition, and for the Boii, who were 
so widely spread in Germany, no 
exact position or primitive seat can 
be discovered among the proper in- 
habitants of Gaul. 

It is impossible to determine with 
certainty, whether the west of Europe 
was wholly uninhabited at the era 
when the Celtae first occupied it If, 
as it is probable, they preceded the 
Teutonic tribes in the north of Ger- 
many, they must have come, on the 
shores of the Baltic, into contact with 
the Jotuns or Finns, whom the Teu- 
tonic people afterwards found in pos- 
session of Scandinavia. Whether 
the same people, or any other race 
foreign to the Indo-European family, 
was expelled from Gaul and Britain 
by the Celts, or conquered and amal- 
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amalgamated with themselves, are as 
yet matters of conjecture; and the 
only resources for elucidating such an 
inquiry are by a comparison of the 



vocabularies of the Celtic dialects 
with those of the Finnish and Lappo- 
nic nations. 



Geography of the Gallic Race in France, 



A line which, setting out from the 
mouth of the Tarn, follows the course 
of that river, then that of the Rhone, 
the Iser, the Alps, the Rhine, the 
Yosges, the iEduian hills, the Loire, 
the Yienne, and comes at last to re- 
join the Garonne, by turning the 
plateau of Arvemia, — that line would 
nearly circumscribe the possessions 
of the Gallic race. The territory 
situated to the east of that limit be- 
longed to the race of the Kimry : it 
was in time divided into two por- 
tions by the line of the Seine and the 



Mame, the one northern and the 
other southern. To the south, be- 
tween the Seine and the Garonne, 
lived the Kimry of the first invasion, 
intermingled with Gallic blood, or the 
Gallo-Kimry. To the north, between 
the Seine and the Rhine, the Kimry 
of the second invasion, or Belgians. 
The Gauls numbered twenty-two na- 
tions; the Gallo-Kimry, seventeen; 
and the Belgians, twenty-three. These 
sixty-two nations were subdivided 
into many hundred tribes. 



Character. 



The salient characteristics of the 
Gaulish family — those which distin- 
guish it the most fi'om the other 
races of men — may be thus sum- 
med up :— A personal bravery un- 
equalled amongst the people of an- 
tiquity; a spirit frank, impetuous, 
open to every impression, eminently 
intelligent ; but joined to that, an ex- 
treme frivolity, want of constancy, 
a marked repugnance to the ideas of 
discipline and order so strong in the 
German race, much ostentation — in 
fine, a perpetual disunion, the conse- 
quence of excessive vanity. 

Such is the general character of the 
people of the Gaulish blood ; but in 
that character itself, an observation of 
facts leads us to recognize two dis- 



tinct shades, corresponding to two 
distinct branches of the family, or, to 
use the expression consecrated by his- 
tory, to two distinct races. One of 
those races — that which I designate 
by the name of the Gauls — presents 
in the most marked manner all the 
natural dispositions, all the faults 
and all the virtues, of the family ; to 
it belong, in their purest state, the in- 
dividual types of the Gaul. The 
other, the Kimry, less active, less 
spiritual perhaps, possesses in return 
more weight and stability ; it is in its 
bosom principally that we remark the 
institutions of classification and order; 
it is there that the ideas of theocracy 
and monarchy longest maintain 
their sway. 
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Religum. 



M. Thierry recognises in the Gauls 
the traces of two distinct religions. 
He says (Hiat Gaul, IL 73,)— 

" When we examine attentively the 
character of the facts relative to the 
religious belief of the Ganls, we are 
led to recognize two systems of ideas, 
two bodies of symbols and super- 
stitions altogether distinct — in a word, 
two religions: the one altogether 
sensible, derived from the adoration 
of natural phenomena, and, by its 
forms, as well as by its literal de- 
velopement, reminding us of the po- 
lytheism of the Greeks; the other 
founded upon a material pantheism, 
metaphysical, mysterious, sacerdotal, 
and presenting the most astonishing 
confom^ity with the religions of the 
East. That last has received the name 



of Druidism, from the Druids, who 
were its founders and priests. We 
shall give to the first the name of &e 
Gaulish polytheism. 

Thierry thinks that this polytheism 
originally prevailed amongst the 
Ganls, but that the Kimry introduced 
Druidism, which soon became the 
dominant religion over the whole of 
Gaul, though Uie original polytheism 
ingrafted upon it more or less, in dif- 
ferent places, some of its tenets and 
ceremonies. The great seat of the 
religion of the Druids was Armorika, 
and, above all, Britain ; there existed 
the most powerful of their sacerdotal 
colleges — there were celebrated the 
most secret of their mysteries. (Ctp- 
fur, BelL GaU, VI.) 



Political Condition. 



In Gaul, two privileged orders 
ruled the rest of the people — the 
elective order of the priests, who re- 
cruited themselves indiscriminately 
from all ranks ; and the hereditary order 
of the nobles or knights. This latter 
was composed of the ancient royal 
families of the tribes, and of those 
men who had been recently enno- 
bled, either by war or by the influ- 
ence of riches. The multitudes were 
divided into two classes — the people 
of the country, and the people of the 
town. The first formed the tribes 
or the clans of the noble families. 
The client belonged to his patron, 
whose domains he cultivated, whose 
standard he followed in war, under 
whom he was a member of a little 
patriarchal aristocracy : his duty was 
to defend him to the death from, and 
against, all : to abandon his patron in 
circumstances of danger, passed for 
the consummation of disgrace, and 



even for a crime. The people of the 
towns, from their situation, removed 
from the influence of the old hierar- 
chy of the tribes, enjoyed greater lib- 
erty, and fortunatdly found them- 
selves in a situation to maintain and 
to defend it. Beneath the mass of. 
the people came the slaves, who do 
not appear to have been very nume- 
rous. The two privileged orders 
caused the yoke of their despotism to 
weigh, turn by turn, upon Gaul. 
Turn by turn they exercised absolute 
authority, and lost it by a series of 
political revolutions. The history of 
the government of the Gauls offers, 
then, three very distinct periods : that 
of the reign of the priests, or of the 
theocracy — that of the reign of the 
chiefs of the tribes, or of the military 
aristocracy — lastly, that of the popu- 
lar constitutions, founded on the 
principle of election, and on the will 
of the majority. 
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History of the Gallic Race. 



No race of the West has accom- 
plished a more agitated and brilliant 
career. Its wanderings embrace £u- 
rope, Asia, and Africa: its name is 
inscribed with terror in the annals of 
almost every people. It burned 
Rome : it conquered Macedonia from 
the veteran phalanxes of Alexander, 
forced Thermopylae, and pillaged Del- 
phi : afterwards it planted its tents on 
the ruins of ancient Troy, in the pub- 
lic places of Miletus, on the bahks of 
the Sangarius, and on those of the 
Nile : it besieged Carthage, threatened 
Memphis, reckoned among its tribu- 
taries the most powerful monarchs of 
the East : on two occasions it founded 
in Upper Italy a mighty dominion, 
and it raised up, in the bosom of 
Phrygia, that other empire of the Ga- 
latians, which so long ruled Asia Mi- 
nor. 

In Spain and Italy, — "When the 
first light of history dawns upon the 
Gallic race, we find them settled in 
that territory which is bounded by the 
Rhine, the Alps, the Mediterranean, 
the Pyrenees, and the ocean ; and in 
the British isles. There they lived, 
leading a pastoral life, wandering 
about from place to place, and ready 
to descend with their f ocks and herds 
wherever cupidity might lead, or 
fancy direct them. They first turned . 
towards Spain ; tribe after tribe 
crossed the Pyrenees, and either ex- 
pelled or amalgamated with the ab- 
original inhabitants. Their efforts 
were principally directed towards the 
centre and west; in consequence of 
which, the native Spaniards, dis- 
placed and driven back upon the Me- 
diterranean coast, soon opened a way 
for themselves across the eastern pas- 
ses of the mountains, and, traversing 
the shores of Southern Gaul, entered 
Italy. There they took the name of 
the Ligures, and established them- 
selves along the whole line of sea- 



coast, from the Pyrenees to the mouth 
of the Amo. The road to Italy being 
thus laid bare by the Spaniards, the 
Gauls soon followed on their foot- 
steps, and, crossing the Alps, poured 
down into the fertile plains and vine- 
clad hills of the smiling south : but 
they were encountered and overcome 
by the Etruscans. Internal convul- 
sions in the centre of Gaul, however, 
hurled new hordes across the Alps. 
The Kimry, from the Palus Moeotis, 
entered the north-eastern portion of 
Gaul, and expelled from their territory 
many of the tribes who were settled 
there : these, uniting in large hordes, 
precipitated themselves upon Italy. 
The Kimry, too, joined in the incur- 
sion; race followed race, and the 
whole of northern Italy was soon peo- 
pled by the Gaulish race, who long 
threatened the nations of the south 
with entire subjugation and destruc- 
tion. The empire of the Gauls in 
Italy, known by the name of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, was productive of the 
greatest calamities to that unhappy 
country; every year theoe issued 
forth from it bands of adventurers, 
who wasted the fields and stormed the 
cities of Etruria, of Campania, and of 
Magna Grsecia. But an expedition 
on a larger scale was at last under- 
taken. Pressed by the increasing 
population in their rear, a large band 
determined to abandon their present 
homes, and seek new conquests, and 
acquire new booty. They first di- 
rected their march to Clusium; out 
soon the torrent rolled with resistless 
force upon the walls of Rome. De- 
feated at the AUia, the Romans aban- 
doned their city, leaving, however, a 
garrison in the Capitol ; this garrison, 
reduced to the last extremities by fa- 
mine, was obliged to capitulate, and 
to purchase the departure of their 
foes by an enormous ransom. The 
Gauls, crowned with success and load- 
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ed with plunder, departed; and the 
Romans, taking courage at their re- 
treat, harassed their rear and cut off 
their supplies. B. C. 387. 

In Greece. — We must refer the 
reader to M. Thierry's work for the 
account of the causes which led the 
Gauls and Kimry to press upon, and 
finally invade northern Greece ; and 
the relation of the defeat of their first 
attack, under the Brenn. We shall 
dwell somewhat longer on their se- 
cond invasion, which forms one of the 
most interesting episodes of their his- 
tory; — 

" In the year 280 b. c, the Gauls, 
under a celebrated chief whose title 
was the Brenn, prepared to invade 
Greece. Their army, composed of 
various tribes of Gauls and Kimry, 
amounted to 152,000 infantry and 
61,000 cavalry. When this immense 
array reached the frontiers of Mace- 
donia, a division broke out amongst 
their chiefs, and 20,000 men, detach*^ 
ing themselves from the main army, 
advanced into Thrace. The remain- 
der, under the Brenn, precipitated 
themselves on Macedonia, routed the 
army which endeavoured to arrest 
their progress, and forced the rem- 
nant of the regular forces who sur- 
vived to take refuge in the fortified 
cities. During six months they ra- 
vaged with fire and sword the open 
country, and destroyed the unforti- 
fied towns of Macedonia and Thes- 
saly. At the approach of winter, the 
Brenn collected his forces, and estab- 
lished his camp in Thessaly, at a 
position near Mount Olympus. Thes- 
saly is separated from Epirus and 
iEtolia by the chain of Pindus ; and 
on I the south, the almost impenetra- 
ble range of Mount CEta divides it 
from the provinces of Hellas. The 
only pass by which an army can 
march into Greece is that of Thermo- 
pylae, which is a long narrow defile, 
overhung on the right by the rocks of 
Mount CEta, and flanked on the left 
by impassable morasses, which finally 
lose themselves in the waters of the 
g\ilf of Mulia. A few narrow and dif- 
ficult tracks traverse the ridge of CEta; 



but these, though passable to a small 
body of infantry, present insurmount- 
able obstacles to the advance of an 
army. To the pass of Thermopylse, 
in the spring of the year 280 b. c, 
the Brenn directed his march. Aware 
of its vital importance, the Athenians, 
Boeotians, Locrians, Phocians, and 
Megarians, who had formed a league 
against the northern invaders, col- 
lected a force of about 26,000 men, 
who, under the orders of Calippus, ad- 
vanced to and occupied the strut; 
whilst 305 Athenian galleys, anchored 
in the bay of Mulia, were ready to 
operate upon the flank of the enemy. 
In his approach to this position, the 
'Brenn had to pass the river Sper- 
chius, to defend which Calippus had 
detached a small force : the Brenn, 
by a statagem, directed their atten- 
tion from the real point of attack, and 
crossed the river without loss. He 
then advanced to Heraclea, and laid 
waste the surrounding country. The 
day after his arrival at this place, he 
marched upon Thermopylae. Hardly 
had the Gauls begun to involve them- 
selves in the pass, when they were 
encountered by the Greeks in its 
classic defile. With loud cries, and 
in one enormous mass, the Gauls 
rushed impetuously on ; in silence, 
and in perfect order, the Greeks ad- 
vanced to the charge. The phalanx 
of the south proved impenetrable to 
the sabre of the north ; the pass was 
soon covered with their dead bodies ; 
the Gallic standards were unable to 
advance. Meanwhile the Athenian 
galleys, forcing their way through the 
marshes, poured in an incessant vol- 
ley of arrows and darts on the long 
and unprotected flank of the invaders. 
Unable to withstand this double at- 
tack, the Gauls were forced to re- 
treat. This they did in the utmost 
confusion; large numbers perished, 
trodden to death by their companions 
— still more were drowned in the mo- 
rasses. Seven days after this severe 
check, a small party having attempted 
to cross Mount (Eta, they were at- 
tacked when involved in a narrow 
and difficult pass, and cut to pieces. 
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To raise the drooping spirits of his 
men, and to separate the forces of 
his adversaries, the Brenn detached 
a corps of 40,000 men, under the 
command of Comlutis, with orders to 
force their way into iEtolia. This 
diversion proved eminently successful. 
Gomlutis, finding the passes of Mt. 
Pindus unguarded, traversed that 
range, and entered iEtolia, the whole 
of which he laid waste with fire and 
sword without opposition, as the 
whole military force of that country 
had marched to the defence of Ther- 
mopyls. On hearing of this invasion, 
the i£tolians immediately separated 
firom the allied array, and hastened 
to the defence of their country. On 
their approach Gomlutis retreated; 
but whilst involved in the mountain 
passes, his rear was overtaken by the 
regulars, and his flanks were assailed 
by the enraged peasantry ; so severe 
was his loss, that hardly one-half of 
his force rallied at the camp of He- 
raclea. The day after the departure 
of the iEtolians, the Brenn led on the 
main body of his troops to attack the 
pass of Thermopyls; whilst a strong 
detachment received orders to force 
one of the mountain paths, the know- 
ledge of which had been betrayed to 
him by the inhabitants; being guided 
by one of whom, and their move- 
ments being concealed from view by 
a thick mist, which enveloped them, 
this detachment succeeded in surpris- 
ing the troops who were entrusted 
with its defence, and, moving rapidly 
on, they fell on the rear of the main 
body of the allies, who were engaged 
at Thermopylae. Assaulted both in 
front and rear, the Greeks would have 
been totally destroyed, had it not been 
for the presence of the Athenian 
fleet, who afforded a safe refuge to 
their shattered ranks. Freed from 
the presence of his opponents, the 
Brenn immediately pushed on to Ela- 
tia at the head of 65,000 men, from 
whence he directed his march on 
Delphi. The town of Delphi was 
built oil the slope of one of the peaks 
of Parnassus, in the midst of a natu- 
ral excavation, and being almost en- 



tirely surrounded with precipices, it 
was left unprotected by any artificial 
fortifications ; above the town, on the 
north, was situated the magnificent 
temple of Apollo, filled widi native 
offerings of the Greeks. The pos- 
session of this treasure was the main 
object of the Brenn. The Gaulish 
army, on their arrival before Delphi, 
dispersed over, and pillaged the sur- 
rounding country for the remainder 
of the day ; thus losing the most fa- 
vourable opportunity of assaulting the 
town. 

** During the night, Delphi received 
from all sides, by the mountain paths, 
numerous reinforcements from the 
neighbouring people. There arrived 
successively 1200 well armed iEto- 
lians, 400 heavy-armed men firom 
Amplussa, and a detachment of Pho- 
cians, who, with the citizens of Del- 
phi, formed a body of 4000 men. At 
the same time, they learned that the 
brave iEtolian army, after having de- 
feated Gomlutis, had retaken the road 
to Elatia, and, increased by bands of 
the Phocians and Boeotians, laboured 
to prevent the junction of the Gaulish 
army of Heradea with the division 
which besieged DelphL 

" During the same night, the camp 
of the Gauls was the theatre of the 
greatest debauchery; and when day 
dawned, the greater portion of them 
were still intoxicated: nevertheless, 
it was necessary to make the assault 
without loss of time, for the Brenn 
already perceived how much the de- 
lay of a few hours had cost him. He 
drew out his troops then in batUe 
array, enumerating to them anew all 
the treasures which they had before 
their eyes, and those which awaited 
them in the temple : he then gave 
the signal for the escalade. The at- 
tack was vi^rous, and was sustained 
by the Greeks with firmness. From 
the summit of the narrow and steep 
slope by which the assailants had to 
ascend in order to approach the town, 
the besieged poured down a multi- 
tude of arrows and stones, not one of 
which fell harmless. Several times 
the Gauls covered the ascent with 
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their de»4; but every tiine they re- 
tiifoed to the charge with courage» 
i^ld ai last forced the passage. The 
besieged, obliged to beat a retreat, 
withdrew to the nearest streets of the 
town, leaving the approach which 
conducted to the temple free: the 
Gaulish race rushed on: soon the 
whole multitude was occupied in pil- 
laging the oratories which adjoined 
the temple, and, in fine, the temple 
itself. 

** It wail then autupin, and during 
the combat one of those sudden 
storms so frequent in the lofty chains 
of Hellas had gathered ; suddenly it 
burst, discharging on the mountain 
torrents of rain and hail. The priests 
attached to the temple of Apollo, 
seized upon an incident so fitted to 
strike the superstitious spirit of the 
Greeks. With haggard eyes, with 
disheveled locks, witib frenzi^ minds, 
they spread out through the town, 
and through the ranks of the army, 
crying that the god had arrived. ' He 
is here!' said Ihey; 'we have seen 
him pass across the vault of the tem- 
ple, which is cloven beneath his feet ; 
two armed virgins, Minerva and Dia- 
na, accompany him. "W^e have heard 
the whistling of their bows, and the 
dang of their lances. Hasten, O 
Greeks ! upon the steps of your gods, 
if you wish to partake of their vic- 
tory!' That spectacle, those exhor- 
tations pronounced amidst the rolling 
of the thunder, and by the glare ci 
the lightning, filled the Hellenes with 
a supernatural enthusiasm ; they re^ 
formed in battle array, and precipi'^ 
tated themselves sword in hand upon 
the enemy. The same circumstances 
operated not less strongly, but in a 
contrary way, upon the victorious 
bands ; the Gauls bdieved that they 
recognized the power of a divinity, 
but of an enraged divinity. As to the 
Gauls, a wild panic hurried them in 
disorder to their camp, which they 
attained only with great difficulty, 
overwhelmed by the arrows of the 
Greeks, and by the fall of enormous 
rocks, which rolled over upon them 
from the summit of Parnassus. In 



the ranks of the besiegers, the Ion 
was doubtless considerable. 

*' To that disastrous day succeeded, 
for the Kimry-Gauls, a night not leas 
terrible : the cold was excessive, and 
snow fell in abundance; besides, 
firagments of rocks falling incessantly 
in Sieir camp, which was situated too 
near the mountain, crushed the sol- 
diers not by one or two at a time, but 
by bodies of thirty and forty, as often 
as they assembled to maintain guard 
or to seek repose. The sun no sooner 
rose, than the Greeks who were within 
the town made a vigorous sally, whilst 
those who were in the country fell 
upon the rear of the enemy. 

The historians reckon at 10,000 the 
number of those who sank under 
these misfortunes; the cold and the 
nocturnal combat had cut off as many 
more, and 6000 had perished at the 
assault of Delphi: titiere remained 
then to the Brenn no more than 
35,000 men when he ngoined the 
main body of his army, in the plains 
watered by the Cephisua, on the day 
after his departure firom Thenno* 
pylie."— (I. 171-178.) 

The Brenn, overwhelmed with j^riflf 
at his misfortune, no sooner saw his 
army free from immediate danger, 
than he put himself to death. His 
successor, following his dying advice, 
slaughtered 10,000 of the wounded, 
and continued his retreat : — 

** As he approached Thermqfiybe, 
the Greeks, issuing forth from an am- 
buscade, threw themselves on his 
rear-guard, which they cut to pieces* 
It was in this miserable state that the 
Gauls gained the camp of Heradea. 
They remained there for a few days, 
before setting out on their northwud 
route. All the bridges of the Spcr- 
chius had been broken down, and the 
left bank of the river was occupied by 
the Thessalians, who had collected m 
nuutse; nevertheless, the Gaulish anny 
forced a passage. It was in the midrt 
of a population all armed, and thirst- 
ing for vengeance, that they traversed, 
from one extremity to the other, 
Thessaly and Macedonia, exposed to 
perils, to sufficTings, to privalioiis. 
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daily increasing, combating without 
intermission during the day, and at 
night having no other shelter than a 
cold and watery sky. They gained 
at last the northern frontier of Mace- 
donia. There the distribution of the 
body took place : afterwards the Kim- 
ry-Gauls (Uvided into many bands; 
some returned to their country, 
ethers sought in different directions 
new ibod for their turbulent acti- 
vity.*'— (I. 108.) 

/ti Galatia.'-A band of Tectosages 
joined to the Tolistoboies, and a 
horde of Gauls, united, and travers- 
ing Thrace with fire and 8word,passed 
over into Asia Minor. They found 
it distracted by the quarrels of Alex- 
ander's successors. Summoned in 
an evil hour by Nicomedes to aid him 
and the Greek states of Asia Minor 
in their struggle against the Seleu- 
cidse, they soon established him on 
the throne of Bith3mia. But they 
now turned their victorious arms 
against the nations of that unhappy 
eountry. Their armies, increased by 
reinforcements drawn from Thrace, 
had divided themselves into three 
hordes : the Tectosages, the Tolisto- 
boies, and the Trocmes. To avoid 
dispute, they distributed the whole of 
Asia Minor into three parts : of these, 
the Trocmes possessed the Helles- 
pont and Troas; the Tolistoboies, 
iEoIida and Ionia; the Tectosages, 
the coast of the Mediterranean from 
the west of Mount Taiirus. They 
now overran and subdued all Asia 
Biinor; every country, every town, 
was obliged to pay them tribute ; or 
soon the fertile land was reduced to 
an arid desert, watered only by the 
blood of its inhabitants, and the costly 
city, stormed by the fierce warriors 
of the north, became a heap of smok- 
ing ruins. At last the Tectosages 
came in contact with Antiochus, king 
of Syria, and were totally defeated at 
the battle of the Taurus ; the Syrian 
king, following up his victory, com- 
piled them to resign their conquests, 
aiid to establish themselves on the 
ittehtks of the flalys, near the town of 
Aneyfa, in Upper Phrygia, where 



they dwelt, too ilireak again to enter 
on the career of conquest. Internal 
war prevented the Asiatics for some 
time from pursuing their successes, 
and the Trocmes and Tolistoboies 
continued still to pillage and oppress 
all the maritime provinces. Nay, 
their power was actually increased by 
those wars, as each of tiie contending 
parties purchased the mercenary Ser- 
vices of large bands of those brave, 
thougl^ turbulent warriors. But the 
end of the Gaulish rule in Asia Mi- 
nor was at hand. The small state of 
Pergamus, under the able rule of 
Eumenes, emerged from its obscurity^ 
and inflicted a severe wound upon the 
Gauls by the defeat of Antiochus, king 
of Syria, with whom a great number 
of them served as mercenaries. His 
son Attains, on his accession to the 
throne, immediately marched agunst 
and defeated the Tolistoboies. Io- 
nia, which had long groaned under 
their oppression, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, rose up against them; the 
Tolistoboies, .beaten in several en- 
gagements, were driven beyond Mt. 
Taurus; and the Trocmes, after a 
vain attempt to maintain themselves 
in Troas, were forced to retiieat tisia 
unite with their defeated country- 
men. Attacked now by the whole 
population of Asia Minor, the two 
hordes were driven by degrees into 
Phrygia, where the Tectosages had 
formerly settled. Here the three 
hordes united, and here they founded 
the empire of Galatia. 

"Thus ended in Asia Minor the 
dominion of this people in their cha- 
racter of nomad conquerors ; another 
period of existence now commenced 
for them. Abandoning their wander- 
ing life, they mixed with the indi- 
genous population, who were them- 
selves a mixture of Greek colonists 
and Asiatics. That blending toge- 
ther of three races, unequal in power 
and in civilization, produced a mixed 
nation, that of the Gallo-Greeks, 
whose civil, political, and religious 
institutions, carry the triple stamp of 
Gaulish, Greek, and Phrygian man- 
ners. The regular influence which 
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the Gauls are destined to act in Asia 
Minor, as an Asiatic power, will 
prove not to be inferior to that of 
which they have been deprived ; and 
we shall see them defend, almost to 
the last, the liberty of the East against 
the Roman arms."--(I. 203-204.) 

We have not space to follow M. 
Thierry in his account of the progress 
and fail of that strange Gaulish king- 
dom of Galatia. From the year 241 
to the year 190 b. c, it maintained its 
independence unshaken, amidst the 
degenerate sons of. Greece and the 
effeminate Asiatics. But the Roman 
power, beneath which the Gaulish 
race was ever doomed to bend, over- 
took them even amidst the mountains 
of Asia Minor. The Galatians had 
furnished some troops to Antiochus 
the Great, and then, for the first 
time, they came in contact with the 
eagle of the Capitol. The first en- 
counter is thus aUuded to by our au- 
thor :/— 

*' The Romans had annihilated, at 
Magnesia, the Asiatic and Greek 
forces : yet the conquest of the coun- 
try appeared to them still incomplete. 
They had encountered, beneath the 
banners of Antiochus, some bands of 
a force less easily conquered than the 
Syrians or the Phrygians : by the ar- 
mour, by the lofty stature, by the 
yellow or reddish locks, by the war- 
cry, by the rattUng clash of arms, by 
the dauntless valour above all, the le- 
gions had easily recognised that old 
enemy of Rome whom they had been 
brought up to fear. Before deciding 
any thing as to the lot of the van- 
quished, the Roman generals then 
determined to carry the war into Ga- 
latia."— (I. 360-361.) 

Accordingly, in the spring of 189 
B. c, Cn. Manlius, with 22,000 le- 
gionaries, and an auxiliary army fur- 
nished by the King of Pergamus, in- 
vaded Galatia: at his approach the 
Tolistoboie^andTectosagesintrenched 
themselves upon Mount Olympus, and 
the Trocmes upon Mount Megalon, 
and there awaited the attack. The 
council first advanced to Mount Olym- 
pus. He led his troops to attack the 



Gaulish position in three columns ; 
the principal column, under his own ^ 
orders, was to advance on the Gauls 
in fr&nt, the other two were to try 
and turn their position on either 
flank. The column which he led fijrst 
engaged. 

" His veliies advanced in firont of 
the standards, with the Cretan ar- 
chers of Attalus, the slingers, and the 
corps of Trulles and of the Thracians. 
The infantry of the legions followed 
with slow steps, as the steepness of 
the declivity rendered necessary, 
sheltered beneath their bucklers, so 
as to avoid stones and arrows. At a 
conniderable distance the combat be- 
gan with discharges of arrows, and at 
first with equal success. The Gauls 
had the advantage in position, the 
Romans in the number and variety of 
their arms. The action continued, 
the equality no longer remained. The 
narrow and flat budclers of the Gauls 
protected them insufliciently : soon 
having expended their darts and jave- 
lins, they found themselves altogether 
disarmed: for at that distance their 
sabres were useless. The Romans, 
meanwhile, poured down upon them 
a murderous hail of arrows, javelins, 
and leaden balls, which wounded 
them, without their having any possi- 
bility of avoiding the approach. Few 
Gauls now remained on foot Seeing 
then the legions advance to the 
charge, they fled precipitately to their 
camp, which the alarm of the multi- 
tude of women, children, and old 
men, who were shut up within it, 
already filled with tumult and confu- 
sion."— (1. 373-376.) 

The other two columns had, from 
the difficult nature of the ground, 
been unable to make any progress. 
Manlius now led on his legionaries to 
assault the intrenchment, which they 
carried at the sword's point. A few 
days after this victory, Manlius ad- 
vanced with his triumphant army to 
attack the Trocmes, who were intren- 
ched on Mount iMegalon. This battle 
resembled much, both in its progress 
and its termination, the one which 
preceded it. The Trocmes were driven 
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with slaughter from the field, and i 
their camp taken. Dispirited hy this 
double defeat, the Galatians, who had 
rallied their scattered forces behind 
the Halys, sued for peace. The Ro- 
mans, desiring rather to conciliate 
than to irritate this warlike people, 
merely exacted that they should sur- 
render the land which they had taken 
from the allies of Rome, and that they 
should give up their wandering and 
predatory habits, so injurious to all 
their neighbours. Under the influence 
of the forced peace in which the sub- 
jection of Asia to the Romans kept 
the Galatians, their manners rapidly 
changed. Asiatic luxury took the 
place of northern barbarity; the wor- 
ship of the national gods was aban- 
doned, and the idols of the stranger 
were substituted in their room : the 
coarse garments of ancient days gave 
place to vestments of purple and gold : 
yet a little while, and the loss of na- 
tional manners was followed by the 
loss of political privileges ; the magis- 
tracies, formerly elective, now became 
hereditary ; the families who usurped 
this privilege formed, in course of 
time, a bright and aU-powerfrd aris- 
tocracy. Ambition limited the num- 
ber of these magistracies ; from twelve 
they were reduced to four; at last 
they were centred in a single hand: lo 
that when Galatia was united as a 
province to the Roman empire, it was 
governed by an hereditary king. Yet, 
amidst this usurpation of the sover- 
eign power, the national council of the 
Three Hundred still continued to 
exist, and assist in the government of 
the state. 

During twenty years, peace sub- 
sisted between the Galatians and their 
Asiatic neighbours. At the end of that 
period, however, a war broke out, and 
pillaging bands once more began to 
traverse the plains of Asia Minor; 
when Rome interposed, and by her 
mediation peace was restored. Mith- 
ridates, uniting beneath his sway all 
the powers of the East, drove back 
for a while the Roman eagles, and 
seemed about to restore their ancient 
glory to .the Asiatics. The Galatians 



jcnned with him ; but their fidelity 
became suspected, and he seized upon 
sixty of their nobles as hostages. En- 
raged at this treatment, they formed 
a plot to assassinate him ; it was frus- 
trated, and the conspirators were al- 
most all treacherously put to death at 
a banquet. His troops then advan- 
cing, took possession of Galatia, which 
was governed by one of his officers 
with insolence and oppression for 
twelve years. At last a revolt broke 
out ; his armies were driven from the 
country : Galatia was once more free. 
The defeat of Mithridates by the 
Roman arms ensured their indepen- 
dence for a short time ; but the rest of 
Asia was now subject to the Romans. 
Surrounded, enveloped on all sides by 
their power, Galatia yielded at last, 
and was reduced to the form of a Ro- 
man province in the time of Augustus. 
In Provence and Cisalpine Gaul, — 
When Massalia was hard pressed by 
two Gaulish nations, she summoned, 
in an evil hour, Rome to her aid. 
By the Roman arms her assailants 
were repelled, but these allies main- 
tained tiieir footing in the country. 
They soon subdued Liguria, and 
foimded the town of Aquee Sextise ; 
the Gaulish nation of the iEdues 
united with the strangers ; a defensive 
league entered into by the AUobroges 
and the Arvemes to drive them from 
their shores, was defeated. The ter- 
ritory acquired by these victories was 
organized into a Transalpine pro- 
vince; this province gradually went 
on increasing ; its communications 
with Italy were assured, by the Ro- 
mans obtaining possession of the 
passes of the Alps. In the year 118 
B. c, the first Roman colony in Gaul 
was founded at Narbonne ; hither, in 
course of time, came the great marl- 
time commerce which had raised 
Massalia to her greatness; hither, 
too, flowed much of the internal traf- 
fic of Gaul. 

Driven frv)m the shores of the Bal- 
tic by an inroad of the ocean, the two 
tribes of the Elimry and the Teutones 
uniting, precipitated themselves, to 
the number of 300,000 fighting men. 
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the etmnt of dKtr 
esse ttpoB the 
Xorkm, vlodi Ocj hid 
foe wad «word, and wfafoe Acj de- 
Idrtcd fbe eonnly Papirios Carboa, I 
wftii gmt loM. WitlMWt takinf ad- ; 
vantage of tbis opportmiitj to cater ; 
Italj^wbicboovl^ open to their at- > 
tadE^tiiej entered the cDOBtrj of the • 
Hehretii, wheie tfaej were jcdned by ; 
die tribes of that people, the Aai- 
broDCtytfae Tignrinea, aid the Tem- 
toses: deaeendhig nam ufoa Gaal 
Ifte a def attatmg torrent, tbej waited 
it as iar as the Belgian frontier; here, 
bowerer, the rewtfanre of the inbabl- 
tants prevented then firom advancing 
ftfftber. Taming now npon tlie Ro- 
man province c? Transalpine Gaol, 
tliej defeated dnee Roman armies 
onder Silanus, Cassias, and Scannu ; 
and here diej were joined by that 
portion of the Tectosages who had 
Ibfmetly retamed from the £sastroas 
invasion cK Greece. The Roman 
cenerali, Cepio and Manlins, who 
had advanced against them, were at- 
tsflf roated, and great part of the 

Enrinee laid waste. From henoe the 
wij penetrated into Spain, where 
thev remained for two years, piDa^ng 
and wasting the ooontry, tin, having 
received a check from the Cdtibe- 
rians, they repassed the Pyrenees, 
and united wiUi their coniederates in 
the plains of Gaol. The miited 
bands now prepared to march upon 
Italy ; this they did in two divisions : 
one, consisting of the Kimry and the 
Tigurines, directed its steps through 
Helvetia and Norica and by theTri- 
dentine Alps; while the other, con- 
lifting of the Ambrones and the 
Teutones, moved on the route which 
leads to Italy by the Maritime Alps : 
both divisions had appointed a com- 
mon rendezvous on the baidu of the 
Po. 

Rome was not unprepared for this 
invasion ; to meet it, Marius had 
been recalled from his command in 
Africa, and invested with the consular 
power. When the ^vision of the 
Ambrones and the Teutones reached 
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vanced upon the 

the streaBf thcj 

poaedbythi 

ing the fiivoonUe 

down his kgioBS to the 

jt M if fff w aii«>»wji t iiny diodE, the 

brones were diiven back wilh great 
h)ea; the river ran red wi& 
blood; tiie plain waa eovcred 
fugitives; and their rooted 
halted not till they reached the 
booriag quarter oi the Tiutontu la 
their camp the Romana esperieaead 
more resistance from the womeiiy 
who, rather than fidl into the huds 
of their enemies, flung diemselves on 
the hostile ranks, or perished by their 
own hands. Marius drew off his 
troops before night, and retreated to 
his Kurmer position on the hilL The 
next night he sent round 3000 men to 
occupy a wood in the rear of the po- 
sition of the Teutones. The following 
morning he drew out his legions in 
battle array upon the slope of the hill, 
and sent forward his cavalry to skir- 
mish with the enemy, and induce 
them to engage with him. They fdl 
into the snare : pursuing his cavalry, 
they advanced to the riv^s edge, 
and there, in an evil hour, crossed it, 
and attacked the Roman army. The 
contest which ensued was long and 
desperate ; the Gauls had the advan- 
tage in numbers, the Romans in dtia- 
cipline and position. But while vie- 
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tory still hung in the balance, the 
3000 Romans, issuing forth from their 
ambuscade, fell upon the rear of the 
Teutones : this produced irremediable 
confusion in the ranks of the Gauls. 
The Romans redoubled the enesgj of 
their attack, and the victory was no 
longer doubtful. Many perished in 
the field, more in the pursuit; the 
remainder were cut off iai aotajl by the 
peasants, who assailed them on all 
sides. 

Meanwhile the other divisions of 
the Gauls, consisting of the Kimry and 
the Tigurines, alter traversing Helve- 
tia and Norica, arrived at the Tri- 
dentine passes of the Al{>8 at the end 
of winter. To keep possession of these 
passes the Tigurines halted upon the 
summits of the ridge, while the Kim- 
ry, continuing their march, descended 
into the valley of the Adige. On tiieir 
approach the consul Catulus, who 
was charged with the defence of this 
piurt of Italy, retreated behind the 
Adige ; and when the Gauls advanced 
to attack him, his legions were seized 
with such a panic, that, abandoning 
tiieir camp, they fled, and halted not 
till they had plaeed tiie Po between 
themselves and the enemy. The Kim- 
ry now spread tiiemselves over the 
whole territory beyond the Pb, and 
occupied Uie land without opposition : 
here they determined to tnrtAt the 



arrival of the other column. This 
delay saved Italy; for it afforded 
time for Marius and his army to cross 
the Alps, and effect a junction with 
Catulus and his troops. In the July 
of 101 B. c, Marius and Catulus ad- 
vanced to meet the Kimry on the 
banks of the Po. On the 30th of 
July the hostile armies met to decide 
the fate of Italy in the Campus Ra- 
nolius. The battle which ensued was 
long and bloody; but overcome by 
the heat of the day and the immense 
clouds of dust, and exposed by their 
imperfect defensive armour to all the 
strokes of the enemy, the Kimry were 
in the end totally defeated. When 
the Romans, in the course of the pur- 
suit, came to their camp, the same 
scene occurred as that which took 
place at Aquae Sextise ; as the women, 
after defending themselves for some 
time, at last. put an end to their exis- 
tence with their own hands. On re- 
ceiving news of this defeat, the Tigu^ 
rines abandoned the passes of the 
Alps, and retreated to their native 
country, Hielvetia. Thus ended the 
last invasion of It^y by the Gauls. 
Rome acknowledged the danger she 
had run by the gratitude she displayed 
to Marius, who received the title of 
the third Romulus, and his triumph 
was celebrated with all the enthusi- 
asm of a grateful country. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 



HISTORY OF FRANCE. 



The Germaii natioii, reckoned at 
the Christian era among barbarians, 
and beyond the boundaries of the 
civilized world, had, soon after the 
end of the fourth century, achiered 
the conquest of the Ronum empire. 
In moral energy the German race was 
so superior to the rest of mankind, 
and the Romanized nations were so 
prostrate before their arms, that the 
old stock of inhabitants might even- 
tually have been exterminated firom 
Europe, if Grerman dynasties and 
German oolonies^ established in oon- 
quered provinces, had not changed 
ue condition and renewed the vigour 
of the subdued people, among whom 
the new race formed for some centu- 
ries a military and noble caste. Franks 
and Alemans, and Burgundians and 
Visigoths in Ganl; Hemli, Goths, 



and Langobards in Italy; Suevi, and 
Vandals, and Ostrogoths in Spain, 
were in too small a propwtion in tlie 
mass of the people to impress their 
language eventudly on the conquered 
nations. In these countries the Latin 
idiom and the physical and moral 
characters of the old races have pre- 
vaUed; and the great body of tbe 
people may be considered as de- 
scended from them. It was diie^ 
in Britain and on the Upper Bhine 
and towards Switzerland that a Ger- 
man population, properly so consi- 
dered, encroached &r on the boun- 
daries which had previously limited 
the extent of that race, and in these 
countries Saxon and High German 
dialects became the vernacular and 
eventually the national speech. 



Of ihe Franks. 



.\11 the coimtries on the Rhine, 
from the Alemannic or Suabian terri- 
tory to the mouth of the river, were 
the region of the Franks, a name 
more formidable to the Romans than 
even the preceding. The first Franks 
were the Sigambri, who, after their 
subjugation under Drusus, disappear 
for a time, but are mentioned by 
Ptolemy under their old name, and 
soon afterwards appear in alliance 
with the Chamavi, under the designa- 
tion of Franks or ** Freemen/' on the 
banks of the Lower Rhine, from the 



Lippe to the mouth of the river. It 
appears from Gregory of Tours and 
other writers, that the name of Si- 
gambri was not forgotten by the Me- 
rovingian Franks. 

But there was another and distinct 
nation who also took the name of 
Franks. In the reign of Aurelian, a 
people called Franks appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Mentz, and laid 
waste Gaul. Shortly before this pe- 
riod the Chatti had invaded the em- 
pire in the same quarter, about the 
end of the second century, and these 
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eastern Franks are called for some 
time indifferently Franks and Chatti. 
They were separated from the Lower 



Franks by the intervening tribe of 
Bricteri or Bructeri. 



Of the Lower y or Salian Franks. 



The Franks of the Lower Rhine 
are called, by Sidonius, " Paludicolse 
Sicambri/' From the river Sala, — 
the Issel? — it has been conjectured 
that they derived the celebrated name 
of Salii, by which, as Ammianus says, 
it was in his time customary to dis- 
tinguish them. In the time of Con- 
stantius they occupied Batavia : they 
were held in check by the Romans 
till the age of Valentinian : the same 
people, still termed Sigambri, as well 
as Franci and Salii, thenceforward 
made continual encroachments, and 
under Clovis founded the empire of 
the Merovingians. 

* We have designated two long pe- 
riods of the history of the French by 
the names of the two races of kings, 
the Merovingians and the Carlovin- 
gians, who first held the government 
of France. A third period begins 
with the consecration of Hugues Ca- 
pet at Reims, the 3rd July, 987 ; a 
period which cannot, without impro- 
priety, take its name from the new 
race of the Capetians : it is a period 
in which royalty was, as it were, an- 
nihilated in France, in which the bond 
of society was broken, and the coun- 
try which extends from the Rhine to 
the Pjrrenees, and from the channel of 
the Manche (the English Channel) to 
the Gulf of Lyons, was governed by a 
confederation of princes rarely under 
the direction of one common will, and 
only kept together by the feudal sys- 
tem. 

'While France was confederated 
under the feudal regime, the legisla- 
tive power was suspended in it. Hu- 
gues Capet and his successors, to the 
accession of St. Louis, had not the 
right of making laws ; the nation had 
no diet, no regularly constituted as- 
semblies, the authority of which was 



recognised by it. The feudal system, 
silently adopted, and obtaining con- 
sistency and extension by custom, 
was the only system recognised by 
the numerous potentates who divided 
the provinces among themselves. It 
held with them the place of the so- 
cial bond of the monarchical and 
legislative power.' 

The accession of Hugues however 
increased the power and domain of 
the crown, by the addition of that do- 
main which he had possessed while 
yet a subject. He was duke of France, 
count of Paris and Orleans, and ab- 
bot of several rich monasteries: a 
number of lords held their possessions 
under him by the feudal tenure ; and 
he had the support of the duke of 
Bourgogne, his brother, and of the 
duke of Normandie, his brother-in- 
law. Yet he was not acknowledged 
as king in Guienne till A. D. 990 ; and 
Limousin did not acknowledge his 
right till the reign of his successor. 

These two nobles, the dukes of 
Bourgogne and Normandie, the latter 
especially, were among the most pow- 
erful of the French lords : and of the 
rest the principal were, the count of 
Champagne, the count of Vermandois 
(part of whose inheritance passed to 
tiie counts of Blois, and elevated 
them to a degree of consideration 
which they had not previously pos- 
sessed,) the count of Flanders, the 
count of Anjou, the count of Poitou 
and duke of Aquitaine, the count of 
Toulouse, and, though at a some- 
what later period, the didce of Bre- 
tagne. The six paramount feuda- 
tories, who afterwards became ex- 
clusively peers of France, were, the 
dukes of Bourgogne, Normandie, and 
Aquitaine, the counts of Flanders, 
Champagne, and Toulouse. The vas- 
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sals of HagueSi tEs count of Paris and 
Orleans, made sach approaches to in- 
dependence, that, at his death, the au- 
thority of his successor extended little 
beyond the walls of Paris and Or- 
leans. 

(996.) Robert, son of Htig^es Ca- 
pet, bom A. D. 970. 

(1031.) Henri I., son of Robert, 
bom A. D. 1005. 

(1060.) pHiLiPrti I., son of ftenri 
I., born A. D. 1053. 

l*he power of the first four Cape- 
tian kin^ was very small, and the 
Idngdo'm a^er which their nominal 
'tovereignty e:^tended was not co-ex- 
tensive with modem France; Lor- 
raine, Transjurane, Bourgogne, and 
*Provence were subject to the imperial 
'cirown. Their reigns constitute the 
tera of the rise of chivalry. The reign 
of Philippe I. was marked by the con- 
quest of England by William of Nor- 
mandie. The comfmunes or munici- 
palities of France originated in lea- 
eues of the inhabitants of towns for 
defence against baronial oppression, 
'formed in ^e reign of Philippe, 
though commonly ascribed to the 
reign of his successor. Philippe was 
engaged repeatedly in hostilities with 
the Anglo-Norman kings, William I. 
and WilUam II. The first crusade 
took place in Philippe's reign, and, by 
exhausting the power of the nobles, 
prepared for the emerging of the re- 
gal authority from its depressed con- 
dition. 

(1108.) Louis VI, Le Gros, son Of 
Philippe I., bom a. d. 1078. 

The reign comprehends an impot- 
taut period in the history of the 
French, whether by the progress of 
the people in the commtmes, the 
rights of which had scarcely received 
at this epoch their first legal sanction ; 
or by the progress, not less marked, 
of the central authority in the power 
of the crown, which, instead of re- 
maining unnoticed, as under Philippe 
I., between the Seine and the Gise, 
began really to make itself felt from 
the Meuse to the Pyrenees ; or, last- 
ly, by the development in the same 
interval of the feudal system. This 



system, profiting by tbe )iro^^s!i c^f 
intelligence and the ttudy of other 
systems of legislation, acquired a 
regularity and authority which no one 
dared any longer to dispute with it. 
The activity of Louis vindicated his 
authority in his own domains, which 
had by this time been considerably 
extended, and enabled him to struggle 
with the Anglo-Norman and Other 
great princes Of his kingdom , and 
to extend the jurisdiction of tlie 
crown. 

(1137.) Louis YII., Le Jetine, sOn 
of Louis Le Gtoit bom a. d. 1120. 

The king ciunried on the policy of 
his father, of establishing liift au- 
thority in his own domains. lAe niar- 
ried Eleonore of Gnienne, firoiliwhom 
he was afterwards divorced. She 
subsequently married Henry l*laai- 
tagenet, afterwiurds Henry II. of En- 
gland : this marriage made the |>Ower 
of Henry superior to that Of LOuis : 
he had Normandie, AnjOu, Mainfe, 
Touraine, Poitou, Limousin, Atigou- 
mois, Saititdtige, Berri, ]Viarche,jpart 
of Auvergne, Guienne, and yas- 
cogne ; but his quarfds trith Beckiet 
and with his sons prevented his avail- 
ing himself of his Superiority. Louis 
Le Jeune was personally engage in 
the second Crusade, but he met tvith 
no success. 

(1180.) Philippe It. Aiigviste.ydin 
of Louis VII., Le Jeune : bbfh A.'b. 
1165. 

The predomihtmciB of the AiiglO- 
Nofman power" united the Othftrgrfeat 
vassjEils Of Philippe ihoire closely In 
alliance with the crown ; and the e3c- 
haustion of the Anglo-Nbnuans frbtn 
their civil diss6hsibns, 'flrotti the CrU- 
sades, the beaVy raiisom of Richard 
I., Cceur de LiOUj and the Wbaknete 
of John, enabled Philippe to raise the 
power of the crown above that of his 
puissant V8(ssals. Philippe displayed 
considerable warlike activity : he was 
engaged in the third cmsade 11^9 — 
91, in conjunction with Richard Cmur 
de Liorif and in hostilities With 'Ri- 
chard and John, and with the empe- 
ror Otho, whom he defeated at BOu- 
vines, near Lille, a. d. 1214. He 
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uniteil Norni^die, MBioe,. Anjou, 

Touraine, and Berri, to the domajn 
ofthe crown; increased the previoas- 
ly small domaia of the crown in Au- 
vergaf., iu)d otlier parts of the south 
of France ; and consnUilated the rc- 
gd pawcc t>y eubatitutrng cooBtitu- 
tiqnal farina for individual caprice. 
This reign Was marked by the blood- 
Etoioed Crtuadea against the Albi- 
geoia [AlbWsnbes] Jn the south of 
France nl^ich weakened the power of 
the count of Tollhouse, who protected 
the Albigeoia. Prance, in its present 
fxtent, was at this time divided be- 
tween four Bovereigji princes — the 
King of Ftbuix ; the Emperor, who 
held the provinces of the eaat and 
touth-east; the king of England; 
and the king of Aringon, who had 
conaideralile tecritories near the Py- 
renees and the Meditenancao. 

(1226.) Locis IX., (SI. Louis,) son 
ofLouia VIII., bom 1215., 

^he reign of St. Louis, one of the 
most equitable and virtuous of prin. 
cea. and the reigna of his successors, 
some of them aa remarkable for the 
opposite qualities, ate mui(e4 by the 
coDBolidaUoo of the power of the lair. 



as distinguis^ed^&om that afurma. 
This beuefid^ change was however 
accompanied, under the successors of 
Looii, with the most revolting acts of 
injustice under the farms of law. 
Maoy of the nobles were despoiled 
of their fids ;^ the order of (he Tem- 
plars was eitingutshed in the blood 
of its membetB ; the Jews and Lom- 
harda grievonaly oppressed; nijJlruile 
ruined by the abasing of the coinage. 
Persecution assumed a more syste- 
matic form by the establishment of 
the inquiution at 'I'oiilouae. In this 
period the greater part of Laiiguedoc 
was added to tte domiiins of the 
crown, which vrere eonsideralilj aug- 
mented in other places. 

(1316.) Phjufpb V„ Le Long, 
aecqod son pf Philippe Le Svh horn 
A.D. 1294. 

The accession of Philippe estab- 
Ushed the Salic law: he was prefer- 
red to the daughter and heiresB of 
his elder brother, Louis Le fftUin, 

(1322.) CHAiLBa IV., Le Bel, 
third son of Philippe Le Bel, bom 
A.D. 1295. 

[The direct line of the Capetian 
kings ended with Charles IV.] 
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(1328.) Philippe VI., de Vahii, 
born A. D. 1293, grandson of Philippe 
/.( Hardi, by hiA third son Charles of 
Valoii. 

(13&0.) JiAN II., Le Baa, aon of 
Philippe de Valoii, born A. n. I3I9. 

(1364.) Charles v., ie .S-aje, son 
of Jean II. Le Boa, bora a.h. 1337. 

The reigns of these three kings are 
marked by the wars of the En- 
glish in France, under Edward III., 
who claimed (he throne of Frimcp 
in Che right of his mother, and his 
B»D the Block Prince. The French 
werf defeated in the great battles of 
SJuya (naynl) A.n. 13*0, Crecy, A .o. 
l?,4e. and Poitiers, 1355. But the 
piemitt^'e infirm!^ of Edward III. 



and the death of his son, who had at 

large territory in the south-west of 
France, uiuicr the title of the prioci- 
pnhty of Aquitaine, caused the down- 
fill of the English power, and tended 
ultimstely to the extension of die do- 
mains of the French crown. 

(1380.) Chahles VI., Le Bien 
jiimi, son of Charles Le Sage, horn 
A. n. 1368. 

(1422.) Chables VII., Le Viefo- 
rieuj?, son of Charles VL, born a.d. 
1403. 

The reigns of these two kings were 
marked by another desperate struj^Ie 
with the English under Henry V. and 
Henry VI. At one tin^e 
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the success of the English was so de- 
cided, that Henry V. was recognized 
as heir to the throne of France, to 
succeed on the death of Charles VI.: 
but the perseverance and spirit of the 
French ultimately triumphed, and of 
all their splendid domains in France 
the English monarchs retained only 
Calais. This was a period not only 
of foreign invasion, but of civil dis- 
sensions, and of the most frightful 
massacres and assassinations. The 
dukes of Bourgogne, who descended 
from a younger son of Jean II., were 
acquiring a vast territory and great 
power. 

Charles VII. was the first to substi- 
tute a standing army for the military 
service of the feudal vassals. 

(1461.) Louis XI., the first entitled 
Le Roi Trh Chretierij son of Charles 
VII., born a. d. 1423. 

Louis, a crafty and intriguing 
prince, did for France what Henry 



I VII. did for England, in breaking 
down the feudal system. Upon the 
death of Charles Le Tem^airey duke 
of Bourgogne, he seized a portion of 
his inheritance. The domain of the 
crown was now become very exten- 
sive, though parts of Picardie in the 
north, Bretagne in the west, several 
parts of Gascogne in the south, Li- 
mousin, Perigord, Auvergne, Bour- 
bonnois, Orleanois, and several dis- 
tricts of the centre, were not included. 
(1483!) Charles VIIL, son of 
Louis XL, bom a. d. 1470. His in- 
vasion of Naples is a great crisis in 
the History of Europe, as being the 
first event that engaged the principal 
states of Europe, in relations of al- 
liance or hostility, which may be de- 
duced to the present day. {See Hal- 
lantf Chap. I. and Amold'a Mod. Hist. 
LectureSf No. 2. p. 149.) 

In him ended the direct succession 
of the house of Valois. 



Branch of Valois Orleans. 



(1498.) Louis XIL, Le Phre du | a younger son of Charles V., Le 
Peupley bom 1462, descended from | Sage. 



Branch of Valois Angouleme. 



(1515.) Francois I., Le Pere de8 
Lettresy descended from the same 
stock, bom 1494. 

In the reign of this prince, the arts, 
commerce, and literature began to 
revive. The domains of the crown 
were augmented by several additions, 
as of Auvergne and Bourbonnois in 
the centre, parts of Picardie in the 
north, and parts of Gascogne in the 
south, and virtually of Bretagne in 
the west ; if indeed we may not as- 
cribe this last acquisition to the reign 
of Louis XII. 

(1547.) Henri II., son of Francois 
I., bomA. D. 1519. 



In this reign the French recon- 
quered Calais and its territory, the 
last relic of the English possessions 
in France. 

(1559.) Francois II., eldest son of 
Henri II., bom a. d. 1544. 

(1560.) Charles IX., second son 
of Henri II., born a. d. 1550. 

(1574.) Henri III., third son of 
Henri II., born a. d. 1551. 

The reigns of the last two princes 
were distinguished by the religious 
wars of the Catholics, at the head of 
whom were the dukes of Guise, of the 
family of Lorraine, and the Hugue- 
nots, under the Prince of Cond^ and 
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Admiral Coligny, afterwards under 
Henri of Navarre. 

The dreadful massacre of St. Bar- 
th^lemi, 15 72^ in the reign of Charles 
IX, was perpetrated by Cbe Catholics 
who formed the celebrated Confede- 
ration of the League, at the head of 
which were the Guises. The court, 



which had previously supported the 
Catholics, was driven by die fear of 
this powerful and ambitious family to 
an alliance with the Protestants, and 
Henri III. perished by the hand of a 
Catholic assassin, a. d. 1589. In him 
ended the direct succession of the 
branch of Valois Angouleme. 



Branch of Valois Bourbon. 



(1589.) Henri IV., Le Grand, \ 
bom A. D. 1553, descended from Ro- 
bert, count of Clermont, younger son 
of St. Louis, and brother of Philippe 
III., Le Hardi, 

In the reign of Henri IV. the re- 
sources of France were so far devel- 
oped, that the country began to as- 
sume that station in European poli- 
tics to which its territorial extent, 
population, and social improvement 
entitled it. A fairer prospect seemed 
to be opening to the rulers of that 
country. The earlier kings had to 
struggle with the spirit and the insti- 
tutions of feudalism ; and when, at 
the close of the direct line of the Ca- 
petians, the predominance of the law 
over the armed violence of feudalism 
seemed to be gaining consistency and 
strength, the accession of the house 
of Valois brought on the struggle be- 
tween the kings of France and En- 
gland, for the right and possession of 
the crown. The excesses of the dis- 
banded soldiery, the struggles of the 
contending factions (the Bourguig- 
nons and the Armagnacs,) and the 
rising of the commons of Paris and 
of the peasantry, or jacquerie, as they 
were termed, were added to the 
ravages of the enemy ; and when, after 
more than a century, the contest ter- 
minated in the almost entire expul- 
sion of the English, the kings of 
France had to watch or struggle with 
rivals of almost equal strengUi in the 
dukes of Bourgogne, and the other 
nobles, whose power, the result of the 
feudal system, still survived, when the 



spirit of the system was gone. The 
reviving strength of the crown and 
the kingdom under Charles VIIL, 
Louis XII., and Francis I., was re- 
pressed by the rising power of Spain, 
and the ascendancy of the imperial 
house of Austria, and exhausted by 
the unsuccessful attempts made to 
gain possession of Italy. Then came 
the ascendancy of the house of Lor- 
raine, and the wars of religion, which 
desolated France for thirty years. 
At length however the exhaustion of 
the Lorraine party, or * The League,' 
and the opportune conversion of Hen- 
ri IV. to the Catholic faith, restored 
peace. The French frontier was now 
advanced to the Pyrenees, except on 
the side of Roussillon, which alone re- 
mained to the Spaniards of their pos- 
sessions in Languedoc ; and the dis- 
tricts, such as the Nivemois and Au- 
vergne, over which any of the nobility 
retained territorial sovereignty, were 
of little importance when compared 
with the royal domain, now augment- 
ed by Beam, and the other portions 
of Henri's patrimony. The generous 
disposition and popular manners of 
Henri acquired for him the love of 
his people ; and the wisdom of Sully, 
his chief minister, promoted the pros- 
perity and husbanded the resources 
of the country. Henri granted to the 
Protestants the enjoyment of many 
Important rights and privileges by the 
edict of Nantes, a. d. 1598, and was 
more desirous of improving the con- 
dition of his people than of extending 
his frontier by foreign conquest. 
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(1610.) Loms XllLf Le jMiiCy loik 
of Henri IV., Le Grand, bom a. d» 
1601. 

Cardinal Richelieu, the minister o£ 
this prince, had in view to crush the 
nobility, to humble the Protestants, 
and to set bounds to the power of the 
house of Austria. His attempts to 
humble the Protestants led to a re- 
newal of the religious wars : the duke 
of Rohan and his brother, the prince 
of Soubise, were at the head of the 
Protestant party ; but their talents 
were exerted without success : the 
court triumphed, and the Protestants 
lost the toWns which they held as se- 
curities : the edict of Nantes was not 
however revoked. To abase tiie house 
of Austria, Richelieu supported the 
Firotestants of Germany in the * Thirty 
Years* War;' but however his talents 
may have animated and directed the 
allies, the French armies obtained 
Utile distinction until the next 
reign. 

(1643.) Louis XIV., Le Qrmd, 
son of Louis XIII., Le Jutte, bom 
A. D. 1638. 

The minority of this prince was 
marked by the dissensions and hos* 
tilities qf the courtiers and powerful 
nobles, and by the splendid success of 
the French armies under the prince 
of Cond^ and the marshal Turenne« 
The dissensions of the nobles so weak* 
.ened their power, that the king was 
enabled to assume and exercise il 
more despotic power than any of his 
predecessors had possessed. The 
nobility were reduced to be the mere 
dependents on the court; their titles 
descended to all their children, and a 
noble held t^e pursuit of commerce, 
and even of the liberal professions, to 
be a degradation: the country was 
burdened by the expenses of a cpur^ 
which had such a body of retainers ; 
and the privileges and exemptions 
firom taxation, which the nobility pos- 
sessedj and other relics of the feudal 
system, were among the principal 
causes of the Frendi Revolution. 
Ilie despotism of Louis XIV. then, 
however splendid in appearance, pie* 
pared ^e way U» thie overtibrow of 



fhe crow9 in th« p^rsen of his de- 
scendant, next but one to Hmse)f in 
the possession of the Umme. 

The military suocesies of the French 
in this reign wcce q^ko4i4> except 
near the ck>se, when the arms of the 
coaliticm against France, under the 
guidance of Marlborough and Eu- 
gene, gained the ascendant. The 
boundaries of France were however 
considerably enlarged in this and the 
preceding reigns, by the addition of 
Rousdllon, Artois, part of Flanders, 
Franche Comt^, and Alsace: the 
boundaries of France thus became 
i neariy what they are at present The 
^ nianu£scturefl and trade of France 
made considerable progress in tiiis 
reign, under the able management of 
Colbert 

(1715.) Lome XY., Le Bim Aim4, 
great-grandson of Louis XIV., Le 
Grand, bom a. d. 1710. 

The long reign of Loois XV. pre- 
sents little worthy of notice, except 
tiie changes in tite public mind, which 
were preparing the overthrow of all 
the ancient institutions of the king^ 
dom ; and the increasing dilapidation 
of the finances. Hiese circumstances, 
with the gross sensuality of the king, 
and the disputes of the Jesuits with 
the Jansenists, and of the dei^ and 
the crovm with the parliaments or 
courts of justice, all tended more or 
less to prqpare the way for great 
dianges. 

In this reign Corsica was added to 
France ; the last relies of the feudal 
sovereignties, the Duchies of Lor- 
raine and Bar, and the principality of 
Dombes, were sdded to the domain of 
the crown. Le Comtat d' Avignon 
and le Comtat Venassain remained in 
the hands of Uie pope. 

(1774.) Loijis XVI., grandson of 
Louis XV., Le Bien Aim4, bom a. d. 
1754. 

In this reign the catastrophe, which 
had been long prcq^aring, took pl«c«. 
The Frenidi ItevoluttoB is an event 
too comptlicatod fpr us to trace its 
history; aU w^ can do is to mark 
some of the cih^ef or^anie c^uinges, 
and the pciiietMl Aecewloiis lo or 
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diminutions of the territory of France. 
[N. B. Burke*8 predictions of each 
successive step — Scotfs Napoleon, 
vol. I. ch. 7.] Among the more im- 
mediate causes ef the Re<^dlutioii vmft 
the financial embarrassments of the 
government, and the enthusiasm for 
liberty, ia^^pved by the idHauce of 
France with ttte United States, in tibe 
struggle of the latter iot indepen- 
dence, against the power of Oreat 
Britain. 

1787. TVie Meeting lif the Notablee, 
a number of persons frOm different 
parts of the kingdom, chiefly selected 
by the king. The Notables were 
dissolved the same year. 

1789. The States General, the 
ancient assembly of the kingdom, 
consisting of the deputies of the no- 
bles, clergy, and of the THetv Eiat 
(third estate,) or commons, assem- 
bled. 

The deputies of the Tiers Eiat, 
with such deputies of the clergy as 
chose to join them» (none of those of 
the nobility acceftted the invitatidn) 
voted themselves the supreme legis- 
lative body, under the title of the 
National Assembly. 

In this year the division of the 
kingdom into departments was in- 
troduced. 

1790. Hereditary nobility and ti- 
tles of nobility were abolished. 

1791. A new constitution was pro- 
mulgated by the Assembly ; — France 
was declared a limited monarchy. 

1791. The Legislative or National 
Assembly assembled, accordii^ to the 
new constitution. 

1792. The roy^ authority was sus- 
pended by the National Assembly: 
the nation was invited to elect a na- 
tional convention, and deteitnine on 
the form of the government The 



convention assembled, and proclaimed 
a republic. 

1 793. Louis XV I. was executed : 
the nominal reign of his son Louis 
SCVlI. (born 1785)) commenced. 

1793. The constitution of the re- 
public was completed ; but it was de- 
termined that the Convention should 
'continue in power till the end of the 
war. 

1795. A new constitution was 8id>- 
stituted for that of 1793, which was 
found to be impracticable. The ex- 
ecutive power was conifided to a body 
of five, called the Directory. Two 
legislative bodies, the Council of 
Ancients and the Council of Five 
Hundred, were constituted. The 
nominal king, Louis XVII., died. 

1799. The Constitution was re- 
modeled: the Directory ^was ovex- 
thpown : consuls for a term of years 
were appointed; Bonaparte, Sieyes, 
and Duces, provisionally : then Bona- 
parte, Cambaceres, and Le Brun. 

1802. Consuls for life were ap- 
pointed — ^Bonaparte, Cambaceres^and 
Le Brun. 

1804. Napoleon assumed the -sov- 
ereign power, as Emperor. 

During these changes the boun- 
daries of France were continually 
extending. But these acquisitions 
were lost upon the overthrow of 
Napoleon, with the few • exceptions 
which we have mari&ed in the course 
of our enumeratiou. 

(1814.) Louis XVIIL, brother of 
Louis XVI., born a. d. 1755. 

The Charter was granted in 1814, 
by this king. 

(1824.) Charles X., brother of 
Louis XVIIL, born a.d . 1757. 

The second Revolution broke out 
A. D. 1830. 
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Collateral Branch of Orleans. 



-(1830.) Louis Philippe, pre- 
viously duke of Orleans, descended 
from a younger brother of Louis 
XIV., bom A. D. 1773. 



The early history of Christianity 
in Gaul is involved in great uncer- 
tainty. According to some authori- 
ties, it was first preached by S. Paul, 
while others gave the honour to 
Crescens, one of his disciples, or to 
S. Luke. S. Pothinus, the first bi- 
shop of Lyons, is supposed to have 
been a scholar of S. Poly carp, as S. 
Ireneeus, his successor in the see, 
certainly was. Pothinus, with a no- 
ble company of Christians in Lyons 
and Vienne, was crowned with mar- 
tyrdom in the year 177. Hence, 
Gaul offered her first-fruits to Christ, 
before either Africa or Spain. 

After the passion of the holy Ire- 
nseus in 202, the Churches of Gaul 
seem to have suffered much in the 
persecutions of Severus and his suc- 
cessors. So that even in the south- 
em provinces, the light of faith was 
nearly extinguished. About the year 
245, S. Fabian, Bishop of Rome, 
taking pity on their forlorn condition, 
sent seven missionary bishops into 
Gaul, with a number of inferior 
clergy. They were not at first ap- 
pointed to any particular sees, but 
received a commission to preach 
throughout the country. They after- 
wards founded the sees of Tours, 
Aries, Narbonne, Toulouse, Paris, 
Clermont, and Limoges. Among 
them was S. Denys or Dionysius, 
the future bishop of Paris. They 
arrived probably together, or within 
a short time of each other. 

When S. Denys landed at Aries, 
he found a few Christians there, 
among whom he stayed for a little 
time, to encourage them, and, as 
some say, to consecrate a Church. 



He then proceeded towards the north - 
em provinces, attended by S. Lu- 
cian of Beauvais, S. Quintin of 
Amiens, S. Crispin of Soissons, and 
other confessors. He fixed his epis- 
copal seat at Paris, while they carried 
the Gospel into still more distant 
parts. He converted many by his 
discourses, and by the evidence of 
miracles. In the course of time a 
Church was consecrated, and a body 
of clergy was ordained to its service. 
Bishops were sent to Chartres, Sen- 
lis, Meaux, and other places. At 
length the storm of persecution fell 
upon the infant Church, and S. Denys 
was enrolled among its early mar- 
tyrs; SS. Rusticus and Eleutherius, 
his priest and archdeacon, suffered 
along with him. Whether this event 
happened in 273, during the reign of 
Aurelian, or seventeen years after- 
wards, while Maximian was in Gaul, 
is not certainly known. The latter 
date seems the more probable. The 
bodies of the martyrs were ordered 
to be thrown into the Seine, lest the 
Christians should bury them with 
honour. But they were rescued from 
the hands of the soldiers by a wo- 
man, and were deposited in a secret 
place about six miles from Paris. 

When peace was restored to the 
Church, the same devoted woman 
built a tomb over their remains. At 
the eamest request of S. Genevieve, 
in the fifth age, a stately church was 
erected on the place. 

S. Denys has ever been considered 
as the patron of the kings of France. 
On the eve of all their expeditions, 
they went in state to the abbey which 
bears his name, to implore his as- 
sistance. And on their prosperous 
return, their first act was to give 
thanks in the same manner. The 
standard of S. Denys, commonly cal- 
led the Oriflamme, or Auriflamme, 
is celebrated in mediaeval history. 
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In the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the remains of the kings and 
queens of France were gathered from 
all the places of their interment 
throughout the kingdom, and were 
carried to the abbey of S. Denys. 
Those who were descended from 
Charlemagne were laid on one side 
of the cemetery, those of the line of 
Hugh Capet, on the other. 

S. Denys, bishop of Paris, ought 
not to be confounded with the Areo- 
pagite of the same name. In many 
copies of the English Calendar we 
find the latter saint commemorated 
on this day. It is not unlikely that 
the compilers of the Calendar consi- 
dered them as one person, and the 
same opinion is found in the Roman 
Breviary. But in other parts of the 



Church, the Areopagite is honoured 
as a distinct person, and by a sepa- 
rate festival on the third of October. 
He is supposed to have been a na- 
tive of Tluice. When S. Paul visi- 
ted Athens, he was a member of the 
court of Areopagus, the supreme tri- 
bunsd of justice in that city. The 
sermon of the Apostle was the means 
of converting him to God. Dama- 
ris, whose name is also mentioned in 
the sacred history, is thought by some 
to have been his wife. He became 
the first bishop of Athens, and re- 
ceived the palm of martyrdom in the 
reign of Domitian. He is honoured 
on the third of October in the East 
and West. The writings which are 
usually ascribed to him are not of 
earlier date than the sixth century. 



CONCLUSION. 



It may be as well to recapitulate the leading principles of the Theory of 
History developed in the preceding Lectures. 

The Theory itself is the Unity of History ; the Church of Christ being con- 
sidered to be the Centre, towards which Ancient History verged, and from 
which Modem History radiates. 

The leading features of this Theory are, — 

First, The Revealed Truth, that the Dtsuniou of Mankind is a consequence 
of primeval Sin. 

2. That the Four Great Empires of Antiquity were the vain cravings and 
effcnts of man for Union. 

3. That the Church of Christ is the revealed and only centre of Unity, set 
up in the world as the instrument for remedying the effects of Sin. 

4. That the Union to be effected by it is a real Visible, but spiritual Union, 
under an Invisible Head. 

5. That the Evil Spirit endeavours (and but too often succeeds) to im- 
pede this Reunion by setting up either Antichristian, or counterfeit Unions. 

6. That the Reunion of Mankind is a gradual work, and that the solution 
to the difficulties and confusions we see around us, (whereas Revelation speaks 
of the Unity of the Church as being already complete in Christ,) is to be found 
in the mysterious Principle laid down (Hebrews II. 8,) — " He left nothing that 
is not put under Him. But now we tee not yet all things put under Him." 

7. That the Real Union effected by Christ* s Church (by a strange paradox) 
at the same time annihilates spiritually all distinctions of race, so that " there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free ;" and yet does 
not interfere externally with the different ranks, customs, and secular govern- 
ment of this world, but (as S. Augustin says) rather seeks to preserve them. 
Therefore at one and the same time the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdom of Christ ; and yet Christ's kingdom is not of this world. 

8. That the great social Truth we have to learn and practice with regard 
to the government and civilization of nations is, to establish the Church of 
Christ in its fulness among them ; and for their temporal government to study 
the peculiarities of their race^ and customs ; not to attempt to force upon aU 
nations and people alike our own peculiar forms of civil government, and 
manners. 

9. That '^ the power of the earth is in the Hand of the Lord, and in due 
time He will set over it One that is profitable.'' That where '< tiie Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is Liberty," of nations as well as individuals. 
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NOTICE. 

The Lecture on " Early English History,** which was intended to 
form No, 1 . of this Appendix, has been introduced into the Body of 
the Work, as Lecture XIII. 



• * 



(No. 2.) 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

From A. D. 1066 to a. d. 1087. Born at Falaise, Buried at 

Caen, Reigned 21 years. 



In choosing Harold as their king, 
and overlooking the rightful claims 
of Edgar Atheling, the English nobles 
had broken that rule of hereditary 
succession, for the arbitrary violation 
of which no personal qualities in the 
sovereign can make up. When 
Harold, therefore, was slain, they had 
no great principle of loyalty to bind 
them together; and though an at- 
tempt was made to proclaim Edgar, 
it was then too late to rally men 
round that sacredness of ancient right, 
which had been so blindly set aside. 
This may greatly account for the fact 
that one victory gave "William posses- 
sion of the English crown, though he 
did not reduce the whole kingdom to 
his power for 4 years. It should also 
be said, that he was naturally much 
favoured by all the Norman church- 
men who had been brought over by 
Edward the Confessor, and the more 
so, inasmuch as his enterprise had 
been (as men then imagined) blessed 
and hallowed by the pope. On his 
approach to London he was met by 
many nobles, including Edgar him- 
self, and Stigand, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who at once tendered their 
submission, and he was soon solemn- 
ly crowned at Westminster. 

It seems to have been William's 
purpose at first to govern the nation 
which he had conquered with strict 
justice. The English, however, soon 
found that all re^ power was in the 
hands of Normans ; and as they were 
unable to brook the insults and op- 
pression with which they were con- 
tinually galled, the history of Wil- 



liam's reign is chiefly a record of re- 
peated revolts, which he punished 
with the most unrelenting cruelty, 
laying waste on one occasion the en- 
tire country for a distance of sixty 
miles between the Humber and the 
Tees. These revolts seem to have 
steeled his heart against his English 
subjects. He seized every pretence 
for confiscating their estates, which 
he bestowed on his Norman follow- 
ers ; he built castles on commanding 
points at all the principal cities, and 
removed most of the Saxon prelates. 
Among others he deposed Stigand, 
and appointed Lanfranc to that see» 
a prelate of great learning and piety. 

This reign was unfavourable to the 
independence of the English Church; 
for, though William was himself little 
inclined to part with any of his power 
to Pope Gregory, (or Hildebrand,) 
yet having invaded England under 
the sanction of a papal grant, and re- 
lying so much as he did on the cler- 
gy for support, he doubtless in the 
main increased the influence of 
Rome ; and the Norman prelates 
whom he brought in, if more learned, 
were also more infected with Romish 
errors than the Saxon clergy. One 
work of the Conqueror, which has 
lasted to our own times, is a proof of 
his wisdom and ability. This is a 
book called Doomsday Book; in 
which is contained an account of all 
the landed property throughout a 
great part of the kingdom, given after 
an accurate survey. 

The king died in Normandy, from 
a hurt received from the pommel of 
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hit uddle, and was buried at Caen, 
between the towers of the noble ca- 
tiiedral which he had founded. By 
his win his Norman dominions were 



left to Robert ; and William, (called 
Bufus or the Red, from the colour of 
his hair,) his second aon» ascended 
the throne of England, a. o. 1087. 



"i^-'^.^^^' -rf- .'%^,/-j^^ - 



WILLIAM RUFUS. 

Bom in Normandy, Buried in Winchester Cathedral, Reigned 
from A. D. 1087 to a.d. 1100, thirteen years. 



The accession of William Rufus 
was unwelcome to the Norman 
barons. He had the cunning to court 
his Saxon subjects, in order to win 
their aid in quelling the revolt which 
was raised by the nobles in favour of 
his brother ; and when he had gained 
his point, he forgot his promises, and 
oppressed the English with a lawless- 
ness more unbearable than his father's 
rigour. After the death of Lanfranc, 
who alone held him in any check, he 
seized the revenues of his see, and 
kept them for five years, together 
with those of many other abbeys and 
bishoprics; nor was it till his con- 
science was alarmed by a dangerous 
illness, that he appointed Anselm to the 
primacy, who had been closely con- 
nected with Lanfranc, and who ac- 
cepted the office most unwillingly. 
When William was recovered of his 
illness, he continued to set God and 
man at defiance, and met the remon- 
strances of Anselm with such fury. 



that that prelate (who has gained the 
title of Saint from his holiness and 
zeal in withstanding the unri^teous 
claims of earthly rulers,) was forced 
to withdraw himself from England. 

Not satisfied with his English do- 
minions, William endeavoured to 
wrest even Normandy from his elder 
brother. He succeeded in gaining 
possession of it, as a security for a 
sum of money advanced to that 
prince, who shared the zeal which 
was then kindled from, one end of 
Europe to the other, for the recovery 
of Jerusalem from the Turks. 

William was shot unintentionally 
by Sir Walter Tyrrel (a.d. 1100), 
while hunting in the New Forest; 
and when men recollected the means 
by which that district became a royal 
chase, they were not backward to as- 
cribe this event to the righteous judg- 
ment of God. 

It may be remarked that Westmin- 
ster Hall was built by William Rufus. 



HENRY I. 



Born at Selby in Yorkshire, Buried in the Abbey at Reading, 
Reigned 35 years. From a.d. 1100 ^o a.d. 1135. 



When William was thus slain, his 
brother Henry (sumamed Beauderc, 
on account of his scholarship), was 
hunting with him, and rode at once 
to Winchester, where he seized the 
royal treasure. He was, indeed, 



crowned at Westminster within sixty- 
six hours of William's death. Feel-i 
ing himself in need of every support 
to the throne which he had usurped, 
he began by reforming abuses; and 
gave charters to his people, by which 



STEPHEN. 



IX 



he engaged to abstain from the op- 
pressive acts of power, from which 
they had suffered in the times of his 
brother and father. He also married 
Maude, daughter of Malcolm, King 
of Scotland, by Margaret, sister to 
Edgar Atheling ; and by these popu- 
lar measures prepared himself to 
meet his brother Robert, who, on his 
return, took possession of Normandy, 
and soon landed at Portsmouth to 
make good his claims on England. 
Through the mediation, however, of 
St. Anselm (who had now returned 
from Rome), he was induced to give 
up his claims to Henry, retaining his 
Norman dukedom, and on condition 
that if either prince should die with- 
out issue, the survivor should succeed 
to his dominions. 

The fate of Robert is the greatest 
stain on Henry's memory. Easily 
finding a pretext for invading Nor- 
mandy, Henry gained (after sundry 
transactions) a great battle, in which 
Robert was taken prisoner, with many 



other nobles. Being brought to En- 
gland, he was confined for the re- 
mainder of his life, which lasted 
twenty-eight years, in Cardiff Castle ; 
a warning, that many noble qualities 
will not make up for that indolence 
which was his ruin. 

At this time, a contest was going 
on between the popes and the kings 
of Europe, involving the right to ap- 
point bishops to their sacred offices. 
This great question was settled more 
happUy in England than ^elsewhere, 
though not without the exercise of 
great firmness on the part of St. An- 
selm. It was agreed that the bishop 
should do homage for his tempond 
possessions, but the king resigned 
his claim to invest him with the ring 
and crosier. 

Henry passed the latter part of his 
life much in Normandy, especially 
after the birth of his daughter's chil- 
dren. He died in that country, of an 
illness occasioned by eating lampreys, 
A. D. 1135. 



STEPHEN. 

Born at Blois, Buried at Feversham, in Kent, Reigned 19 years. 

From A. D. 1135 to a, d. 1154. 



The sceptre which Henry had gain- 
ed with so much crime, was wrested 
from his daughter by Stephen, a 
grandson of the conqueror by Adela, 
who married the count of Blois. 
Having prevailed on William of Cor- 
boil. Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
crown him (contrary to the allegiance 
which they had both sworn to Maude,) 
he tried to strengthen his usurped 
authority by various concessions, of 
which none took real effect but the 
dangerous permission to his nobles 
to build castles at their will. His 
reign was little but a continued war 
with the empress, whose cause was 
most ably maintained by her natural 
brother the Earl of Gloucester, and 
also by David her uncle, the King of 
Scots. 



In the various chances of this war, 
which desolated the kingdom from 
one end to the other, Stephen was at 
one time taken prisoner, and treated 
with great indignity by Maude, who 
caused herself to be crowned, and 
prevailed even on Stephen's brother, 
the Bishop of Winchester, to aban- 
don him. Her haughtiness soon dis- 
gusted Uiat prelate, and she was her- 
self compelled to flee before the no- 
bles, who revolted in Stephen's fa- 
vour. The Earl of Gloucester, having 
been taken in battle, was exchanged 
for Stephen ; and it was now the em- 
press's turn to be often in great dan- 
ger. On one occasion, she escaped 
her foes by being shut up in a coffin. 
On another she fled by night, attend- 
ed by fovLT knights, in white dresses, 
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that they might not be distinguished 
from the snow which was on the 
ground. The death of Eustace, the 
ton of Stephen, removed one obsta- 
cle in the way of any agreement; 
and at length, by the mediation of 
Theobald Archbishop of Canterbury, 
a treaty was concluded, by which 
Stephen was to be king during his 
life, and the crown to devolve on 
Henr}', the empress' son, to whom 
the nobles did homage as heir-appa- 
rent. 

The influence of Rome was now 
making great strides in England. 
William of Corboil had given a fatal 
blow to the liberty of our Church, by 
consenting to act as the pope's le- 
gate, rather than by his own author- 



ity as the primate of England ; and 
in this turbulent reisn, men look- 
ed to the power of the Church 
as the only shelter from the lawless- 
ness of the barons, who reigned as 
petty princes in their castles; of 
which twelve hundred are said to 
have been built in this reign. The 
readiness with which men of all par- 
ties forgot the sanctity of oaths, is no 
less a mark of this dismal period 
than the cruelty of the nobles. The 
king himself was not destitute of 
such qualities as engaged the affec- 
tions of his followers ; but by his own 
perjurj* in usurping the throne he 
set an example which men were too 
apt to copy. He died a. d. 1154; and 
was succeeded by Prince Henry. 



HENRY 11. 

Bom in Anjou. Buried in the Abbey of Fontevrault. Reigned 
35 years. From a. d. 1 154 to a. d. 1 189. 



With the name of Plantagenet, 
Henry brought a vast accession of 
territory to the English crown. 
From his father he inherited Anjou ; 
and Normandy had been given up to 
him by his mother. He possessed 
the provinces of France from the 
Loire to the Pyrenees, in right of 
Eleanor, whom he married after she 
was divorced from Louis VII., the 
king of France. In the course of 
his reign he acquired Bretagne by 
the marriage of Geoffrey, one of his 
younger sons, with Constance the 
heiress of that duchy. It may be 
doubted whether these foreign pro- 
vinces added to the real greatness of 
England. They were the source of 
en(Uess wars with France, both in the 
time of Henry, and in the reigns of 
his successors for many generations. 

What was dearer to the English 
than these foreign possessions, was 
the knowledge that in Henry they 
had for their sovereign a descendant 
of the Saxon kings : and he showed 
himself no unworthy descendant of 



them, not only by his many con- 
quests, but by doing much to revive 
the Saxon customs, which were so 
favourable to English libertj'. 

On the death of Archbishop Theo- 
bald, the king looked out for some 
successor to that prelate, on whom 
he could rely in his endeavours to 
curb the encroachments of the cler- 
gy, and appointed Thomas a Becket, 
whom he had himself raised to the 
office of Lord Chancellor, a man 
whose character has been unjustly 
aspersed as a Hypocrite, whereas 
extant documents shows that he was 
in secret as austere in his religion 
when Chancellor, as afterwards. 
Never did a king take a step more 
fatal to his own views. No sooner 
was Becket consecrated, than he set 
himself to resist the wishes of the 
king, and Henry found himself bit- 
terly opposed by the very prelate on 
whose aid he had counted. He sum- 
moned, however, a large council at 
Clarendon, where certain articles 
(called the Constitutions of Claren- 
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don) were agreed to, by which the 
Clergy were to be tried in the civil 
courts, and no appeal allowed to 
Rome without the king's licence. 
Becket subscribed these articles, 
but afterwards withdrew his confes- 
sion; and being assailed by Henry 
with a succession of vexatious mea- 
sures, he once took in his own hands 
the silver cross that was usually car- 
ried before him, and thus walked in- 
to Henry's presence-chamber ; where 
amidst the assembled nobles he sin- 
gly maintained his claims, with a cou- 
rage that would have been worthy of 
admiration, had his cause been as 
sacred as it appeared in his own view. 
He then fled into France, where he 
was protected by Louis, and sanc- 
^oned by the pope in excommunica- 
ting his enemies, and threatening to 
lay the whole khigdom under an in- 
terdict; the effect of which would 
have been that no divine office of any 
kind could have been performed. 
The king's proceedings against Bec- 
ket in his absence, were marked by 
his usual violence more than by wis- 
dom. Finding at length that his in- 
terests were much affected by that 
prelate's residence in France, he 
agreed to an accommodation, and 
Becket returned to England. During 
his exile, he had by seclusion, auste- 
rity, and study become an enthusi- 
ast, and behaved with less modera- 
tion towards Henry and the bishops 
of the king's party than was befitting 
a Christian minister. When his pro- 
ceedings were reported to Henry, the 
king passionately exclaimed, **Have 
I no one to rid me of the insults of 
this priest ?" These words induced 
four knights to follow the Archbishop 
to Canterbury, where they slew him 
on the very steps of the altar ; a deed 
which caused Henry the deepest con- 
cern, and, as he foresaw, involved 
him in great difficulty. Becket was 
canonized by the pope as a saint, 
about two years after his death ; and 
all the actors or abettors in his mur- 
der were at once excommunicated. 
To show his sorrow for having in any 
degree occasioned the Archbishop's 
death, Henry some time afterwards 



walked in solemn procession to the 
shrine which was built over Becket's 
tomb, and having bared his shoul- 
ders, submitted to be severely scour- 
ged by the monks. 

Ireland was then divided among 
several petty kings, and the aid of 
Henry was sought by Dermot, king 
of Leinster, against the kings of Con- 
naught and Meath. Henry had al- 
ready meditated the conquest of that 
island, of which he had received a 
grant from Adrian IV., the only En- 
glishman that was ever pope. He 
was, therefore, glad to avail himself 
of the opening thus afforded, and 
sanctioned an enterprise which was 
successfully conducted by Richard 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, who 
married Dermot' s daughter, and suc- 
ceeded to his crown. Henry himself 
afterwards landed in Ireland, and the 
princes of that country submitted to 
him without resistance. It has ever 
since been annexed to England, and 
is now united with Great Britain into 
one kingdom. We must confess with 
shame, that England invaded Ireland 
in defence of adultery, and by vir- 
tue of a recognition of the Pope's 
power to dispose of kingdoms. So 
unscrupulous is ambition ! 

The troubles of Henry did not 
cease with the removal of Becket. 
The latter years of bis life were sad- 
dened by the rebellions of his sons ; 
nor can this domestic unhappiness 
excite surprise, when his treatment 
of Queen Eleanor is remembered : for 
Henry had several children by a la- 
dy, whose seclusion at Woodstock, 
under the name of the fair Rosamond, 
has been the groundwork of much 
romance, probably little founded on 
fact. Notwithstanding this unfaith- 
fulness, the king was tenderly attach- 
ed to his lawful offspring. He had 
his eldest son Henry crowned in En- 
gland; but that prince died before 
his father; as also did Geoffrey, 
whose widow bore a son named Ar- 
thur, after her husband's death. 
Richard was entrusted with the gov- 
ernment of Guienne, and too often 
leagued himself with his father's en- 
emies in open rebellion. This was, 
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indeed, the rase at the time of Hen- 
ry's death; which was hastened by 
the deep mortification of having been 
worsted in battle by Philip of France, 
assisted by Prince Richard, and of 
finding that John his fourth and fa- 
vourite son was in league against 
him. He died, a. d. 1189, and was 
buried at Fontevrault. He has ever 



been regarded as one of the ablest 
and greatest of our kings, and was as 
remarkable for courtesy and charity 
as for courage. It is to be lamented 
that a chara(^ter so eminent should 
have been stained by such great 
vices, viz. lying, violence of temper, 
and adultery. 



RICHARD I. 

Bom in Oxford, Buried at Fontevrault, Reigned 10 years. 

From A.D. 1189 ^oll99. 



Richard was sumamed Coeur de 
Lion, on account of his remarkable 
courage, and the rude magnanimity 
of his character. He showed deep 
feeling at the sight of his father's 
corpse, and dismissed the counsellors 
by whose evil advice he had been led 
into undutiful conduct. 

The great renown of this king is 
derived from his conquests in the 
Crusade, which he undertook in con- 
currence with Philip Augustus, king 
of France, whose perfidious and sel- 
fish character was a striking contrast 
to the reckless hardihood and gene- 
rous self-devotion of Richard. 

His victories were fruitless of any 
real or lasting good ; and in his re- 
turn from Palestine, this champion 
of Christendom was seized by an 
Archduke of Austria whom he had 
offended, and cast into prison ; nor 
did his subjects know the fate of 



their sovereign till the place of his 
captivity was discovered by a min- 
strel named Blondel, who had been 
in Richard's service. A vast ransom 
was demanded for the king, and was 
raised by his subjects with great 
alacrity. His return struck his ene- 
mies with dismay, and especially his 
brother John, who had basely taken 
advantage of his absence to raise a 
party for himself. The generous 
king was easily reconciled to his 
brother ; and in the later years of his 
reign he gained many victories over 
his old enemy, Philip of France. He 
was shot by an arrow in one of his 
wars, before the castle of Chaluz. 
He died, a. d. 1199, having made a 
will in favour of his brother John, 
and to the prejudice of his nephew 
Arthur, the rightful heir to the 
crown. 



JOHN. 

Bo7'n at Woodstock, Buried at Worcester, Reigned 1 7 years. 

From A. D. 1199 to a. d. 1216. 



The odious and despicable charac- 
ter of John was not likely to recon-" 
cile his nobles to the irregularity of 
his title ; but they seem to have felt 
that that defect gave them advantage. 



in struggling with their sovereign for 
the privileges of their own order. 
The cause of Arthur was, therefore, 
left to such support as it might re- 
ceive from Philip Augustus, by whose 
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aid it prospered for a time on the 
continent. At length the youthful 

grince was taken in battle, and is be- 
eved to have been stabbed by the 
hand of his uncle in the castie of 
Rouen. Philip well knew how to 
avail himself of the horror excited by 
this deed ; and succeeded in compel- 
ling John to abandon Normandy, 
which was re-united to the French 
crown. {See Shakespeare^ 8 K, John.) 
A dispute now arose between John 
and the monks of Canterbury about 
the election of an Archbishop, which 
led in the first instance to the deep 
humiliation of the king, but finally 
to his concession of the Great Char- 
ter of English freedom. The settle- 
ment of this dispute was taken by the 
pope (Innocent III.) into his own 
hands, and he appointed Stephen 
Langton to the vacant see. [It may 
be mentioned that this is the prelate 
to whom we own the present (Uvision 
of the Bible into chapters and ver- 
ses.] Had John resisted this ap- 
pointment by legal means, he would 
have been supported by his subjects ; 
but the violent measures which he 
took only gave advantage to the 
pope, who laid the kingdom under an 
interdict, pronounced the deposition 
of John, and desired Philip to take 
possession of England. The king of 
France prepared an armament to ex- 
ecute this sentence, and Cardinal 
Pandulf was sent over apparently to 
support that monarch, but with se- 
cret instructions to receive the sub- 
mission which John in his abject 
terror was ready to make. To his 
lasting shame, in the midst of a vast 
concourse of people at Dover, he laid 
his crown at the feet of Pandulf, who 
kept it five days, and trampled under 



foot the tribute-money which John 
paid in token of fealty to the haughty 
legate. The French king was now 
ordered to give up his enterprise, but 
he resolved to persist. His fleet, 
however, was attacked by the En- 
glish, and almost wholly destroyed. 

By thus declaring himself a vassal 
of Rome, John secured the protec- 
tion of the pope in the contests with 
his barons, in which his continued 
perfidy and rapacity involved him. 
The cause of English freedom, on 
the other hand, found a champion in 
Langton, whose support of the 
barons in their struggle against the 
odious tyrant, drew on him the an- 
ger of pope Innocent, by whom he 
was after a time suspended, nor was 
he restored till the following reign. 

The barons, having raised a great 
army, and maide themselves masters 
of London, forced the king to sub- 
mit to their demands. He met them 
on Runnymede, between Staines and 
Windsor, and the great charter of 
English freedom, called Magna Char- 
ta, was sealed at that spot. 

It was in this reign that the Cru- 
saders, on their way to the Holy 
Land, took Constantinople, and es- 
tablished a Latin dynasty of the 
Greek empire in the family of Cour- 
tenay. A crusade was also sanctioned 
about the same time against the Al- 
bigenses in the South of France, on 
the ground of their religious opin- 
ions. Ic may be that those opinions 
were not free from grievous errors ; 
but they are remarkable as an early 
protest against the corruptions of 
practice and doctrine in the Church 
of Rome, which were now at their 
height. 



HENRY III. 

Born at Winchester, Buried at Westminster Abbey. Reigned 
56 years, Frwn A. d. 1216 ^o a. d. 1272. 



Henry was but nine years old at 
the time of his father's death; but 
the Earl of Pembroke, who became 



regent, was happily a nobleman of 
high principle and great ability. By 
his wise measures he revived the 
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loyalty of the English for their lawful 
sovereign, and succeeded in forcing 
the prince of France to withdraw 
from the kingdom. 

The death of this Earl was a great 
loss to Henry; who being as weak 
and fickle as he was haughty and 
rapacious, was for the most part 
governed by a succession of favour- 
ites. He swore to the observance of 
the Great Charter at his coronation, 
but his whole reign was an endeav- 
our to break loose from its re- 
straints. 

Henry was generally supported by 
his brother Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, a far abler prince than himself ; 
but on Richard's being chosen king 
of the Romans, Henry found him- 
self left alone to contend against his 
barons, who were now headed by Si- 
mon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
Henry had been extravagantly fond 
of that nobleman, and given him his 
own sister in marriage ; but the fond- 
ness had given place to the most bit- 
ter aversion, and Leicester took arms 
against his sovereign, as well as op- 
posed him in the parliaments, which 
were held from time to time in hope 
of obtaining money. The king was 
taken prisoner by Leicester, at the 
battle of Lewes, and detained, toge- 
ther with prince Edward his son, for 
a considerable period, while the 
kingdom was governed in his name 
by twenty-four barons, at whose 
head was Leicester. 

Nothing could be more wretched 
than the state of England at this 
time. No man was secure in his 
life or property; and the country 
was overrun by bands of robbers, 
who committed the greatest excesses. 
The Jews were especial sufferers, not 
indeed only in England, but through- 
out Europe, in this reign and those 
both before and after it. They were 
cruelly tortured in order to extort 
their wealth, and this avarice and op- 
pression were cloaked imder a seem- 
ing zeal for Christianity. Deeply, 
however, as England suffered from 
the extortions and insurrections which 
mark this period, it was amidst such 
storms as these that the cradle of 



English liberty was rocked. An 
over-ruling Providence was preparing 
the way for the establishment of reli- 
gion and justice, by the very suffer- 
ings which appeared to ensure the 
ruin of England. Thus, on the one 
hand, the extortions of the pope dis- 
posed men's minds to question his 
authority ; and a manly protest was 
made against them by Grosteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, a prelate of great 
piety, as well as learning and 
courage. On the other hand, the 
necessity which Leicester felt of some 
support in his violent course, led 
him to assemble a parliament, in 
which Che Commons were for the 
first time represented. Knights cho- 
sen by the shires were at first added 
to the nobles and prelates, and in a 
later assembly, (a. d. 1265,) the 
towns also were represented by bur- 
gesses. The proceedings of the ear- 
ly parliaments were perhaps rude and 
tumultuous ; but the principle was 
thus established, that the commonal- 
ty have a right to a voice by repre- 
sentatives in the great national coun- 
cil. 

A jealousy having sprung up be- 
tween Leicester and Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, the latter 
nobleman aided Prince Edward to es- 
cape from those who had him in 
custody. Having assembled an army, 
the prince defeated the barons in the 
battle of Evesham, in which Leices- 
ter lost his life. This nobleman had 
put the aged king in front of the 
battle, that he might be killed by his 
own friends ; and Henry would have 
been slain, had he not cried out to 
the soldier who was on the point of 
cutting him down, " I am Honry of 
Winchester, your king." 

Prince Edward was able, after this 
victory, to re-establish his father's 
authority so firmly, that he was not 
afraid to join a crusade with Louis, 
king of France, called St. Louis. 

Prince Edward was still absent 
from England when his father died, 
A. D. 1272. The reign of Henry is 
the longest in the English History, 
except the reign of George IIL 
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EDWARD I. 

Bom at Weatminater. Bwried in Westminster Abbey. Reigned 
35 years. From a. h. 1272 to a. d. 1307. 



Edward was surnamed Long- 
shanks, from his remarkable lengm 
of limb. While in Palestine, he &• 
tinguished himself by his valour 
against the infidels, and was wounded 
by an assassin, whom they hired to 
kill him. He was able himself to 
dispatch his cowardly foe; but the 
dagger with which he had been 
struck was poisoned, and the wound 
was likely to be fatal. It has been 
said that Edward owed his life to the 
affection of his queen, who ventured 
to suck the venom from his arm. 
He was welcomed by his subjects on 
his return ; and by the wisdom of his 
laws, and his just severity in enforc- 
ing them, he restored the kingdom 
to its former prosperity. 

lie punished offenders without re- 
spect of persons ; and once when 
his son. Prince Edward, was influ- 
enced by Gaveston, his favourite, to 
insult the Bishop of Lichfield, the 
king gave orders to commit him to 
prison, that he might learn to re- 
spect the laws which he was after- 
wards to administer. His severe in- 
quiries into many abuses often ex- 
posed him to the resentment of his 
nobles ; and when Earl Warenne was 
questioned as to his right to his es- 
tate, that nobleman unsheathed a 
rusty sword, as the title by which his 
ancestors gained their property, and 
with which he was prepared to de- 
fend it to the last. 

It must be owned, that in the 
wars which Edward carried on, 
whether in Wales or Scotland, he did 
not always follow those principles of 
justice which he did so much to es- 
tablish among his subjects. The 
conquest of Wales was one of the 
great events of this reign. He built 
the strong castles at Conway, Caer- 
narvon, and elsewhere, of which such 
noble ruins still remain ; and, to re- 
concile the Welsh to their loss of in- 



dependence, he presented to thieipL 
his infant son, bom at Caernarvon, 
as their prince. He hftd promised Id 
give them a ruler bom i& Wak«, 
who could not ^eak a word of En- 
glish. The Welsh could not charge 
him with having broken the letter 
of Ms word, though perhaps they ex- 
pected a very different performance 
of it. From this time, the eldest 
son of our sovereign haa had the title 
of Prince of Wales. 

Having added Wales to his king- 
dom, Edward next sought some plea 
for taking part in the affairs of Scot- 
land, and soon found one to his pur- 
pose. The heiress of that country 
was the daughter of the king of Nor- 
way, and had been betrothed to 
Prince Edward. She was called the 
Maid of Norway, and died before she 
arrived in Scotland. The crown was 
then claimed by twelve competitors ; 
and Edward took advantage of such 
divided interests, to obtain a recog- 
nition of his claim (as lord superior) 
to act as umpire in the question. 
The principal claimants were Robert 
Bruce and John Balliol; and the 
crown was awarded by Edward to 
Balliol, because the feebleness of his 
character was likely to favour his de- 
signs. He soon began to treat Bal- 
liol as a subject ; and on his unex- 
pected revolt, defeated him at Dun- 
bar, and forced him to resign his 
crown. Edward, on that occasion, 
brought away from Scotland the fa- 
mous stone on which the kings were 
always crowned, and he destroyed 
the records of the kingdom. The 
stone thus brought away was regard- 
ed by the Scotch as a kind of pledge 
of empire. It was placed by Edward 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Indignant at Edward's usurpation, 
the Scotch made Sir William Wallace 
their regent ; but after many heroic 
efforts, that great leader was defeated 
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at the battle of Falkirk ; and having 
been taken prisoner, was executed 
with the same cruelty which had 
been exercised on David, the Welsh 
prince. 

With all his severity, Edward could 
not break the national spirit of the 
Scotch. A new conspiracy was form- 
ed by Bruce and Cumin, who suc- 
ceeded Wallace as regent Cumin 
betrayed the design to Edward ; and 
was himself killed in a monastery at 
Dumfries by Bruce, who asserted 
his own title to the throne, and was 
soon crowned at Scone. This great 
prince was afterwards reduced to 
such extremity, that he was hunted 
even by his own countrymen from 
one hi(Ung place to another, while 
Edward reduced the Scotch to the 
most helpless misery, and wreaked 
his vengeance even on Bruce's sis- 



ters, and on the Countess of Buchan, 
whom he inclosed in cages, and hung 
over the battlements of different 
castles. Nothing, however, could 
make the noble Bruce despair of de- 
livering his country ; and his renew- 
ed efforts provoked the king to swear 
that he would march into Scotland, 
and never return until he had sub- 
dued it. He kept his word so far, 
that he never returned. He was ta- 
ken ill at Carlisle, and died at Burgh- 
on-the-Sands, a. d. 1307. 

Stern as Edward showed himself 
to his enemies, he was tenderly at- 
tached to Eleanor his queen; and 
several records of that attachment 
still exist in the crosses which he 
built at the several places where her 
remains rested on their way from 
Lincoln to be interred at Westmin- 
ster. 
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EDWARD II. 



Bom at Caernarvon. Buried in Gloucester Cathedral. Reigned 
20 years. From a. d. 1307 to a. d. 1327. 



Edw\rd of Caernarvon did not 
inherit his father's wisdom together 
with his throne. His reign is simi- 
lar to that of his grandfather, whom 
he resembled in character. He was 
governed by unworthy favourites, 
whom he chose for their personal 
beauty and accomplishments, and 
whose insolence became insufferable 
to his barons. The first of these was 
Pierce de Gaveston. It was hoped 
that Edward's marriage with Isabel 
of Valois, sister to the French king, 
would divert him from his weak at- 
tachment to that favourite ; but it re- 
mained as strong as before. He was 
forced by the barons to send Gaves- 
ton out of the kingdom, but soon 
found some excuse for recalling him ; 
and at length the favourite was 
seized by Guy, Earl of Warwick, and 
beheaded at a hill near Warwick, 
still called Gaverside. 

While Edward was thus at variance 
with his barons, Robert Bruce had 
carried every thing before him in Scot - 
land; and the king now resolved to re- 
cover what his father had gained in that 
country at such a sacrifice of human 
happiness. He marched to the re- 
lief of Stirling at the head of a vast 
army, which was totally defeated by 
Bruce at the battle of Bannockbum. 
(a.d. 1314.) This battle is one of 
the most glorious events in Scottish 
history, and secured the indepen- 
dence of that country under Bruce, 
whose name is joined with that of 
Wallace, as the most renowned and 
dearest in the annals of Scotland. 

The reign of Edward was after- 
wards disturbed by insurrections in | 



Ireland and Wales ; but still more by 
the consequences of his affection for 
Hugh Despencer, who (together with 
his father) succeeded to the place 
which Gaveston had held in the 
king's affections, and was equally 
odious to the barons, from his rapa- 
city and pride. The barons were 
now headed by the Earl of Lancas- 
ter, the cousin of Edward, and the 
Despencers were forced from the 
kingdom. The king was forced to 
fly into Wales. The elder Despen- 
cer was taken and beheaded, at the 
age of ninety ; the younger was after- 
wards hanged ; while Edward, having 
been discovered, was kept a prisoner, 
and forced to resign his crown to his 
son (then fifteen years of age); during 
whose minority the Queen and Mor- 
timer were declared regents, (a.d. 
1326.) 

Such was the miserable end of 
Edward's reign; during which, the 
effect of those measures which his 
father had taken to resist the influ- 
ence of the pope, was lessened by 
Edward's continual applications to 
Rome for assistance against his 
barons. 

It may be remarked, that at this 
time the popes had removed their 
court from Rome to Avignon. A 
violent contest had been going on be- 
tween the popes and Philip the Fair, 
king of France. On the death of 
Benedict XL, Philip obtained the 
election of a French Prelate, who took 
the name of Clement V., and who re- 
moved his court to this French city, 
where they resided about seventy 
years. 
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EDWARD III. (OF WINDSOR.) 

Born at Windsor. Buried in Westtninster Ahhey, Reigned 50 

years. From a.d. 1327 to a. d. 1377. 



The deposed king was at first en- 
trusted to the Earl of Lancaster, and 
treated with much gentleness ; but 
was soon removed to Berkeley Cas- 
tle, and committed to the care of two 
ruffians named Gurney and Maltra- 
vers. Under their charge, he was 
lodged in damp vaults, and even hur- 
ried from place to place at night, in 
the hope tiiat he might be provoked 
by ill-usage to put an end to his own 
life. It is said that when he desired 
to be shaved, he was supplied with 
dirty water from a ditch. At last, he 
was secretly despatched in his prison. 

Mortimer had been made Earl of 
March, and surpassed Gaveston and 
Despencer in haughtiness. He pro- 
cured the execution even of the Earl 
of Kent, brother to the late king, on 
a charge of treason ; and perhaps 
thought his power secure at the very 
moment when his downfall was at hand. 
The young king had reached his 
eighteenth year, and given proof of 
spirit and ability in delivering the 
northern counties from an invasion 
of the Scots under Bruce. He resol- 
ved to submit no longer to a yoke 
which was disgraceful in so many 
ways ; and was able to surprise the 
Earl of March in the castle ofNotting- 
ham by a secret passage, still called 
Mortimer's Hole. 

His greatest victories, however, 
were gained at Cressy &nd Poictiers ; 
and have made the names of those 
places familiar to every Englishman. 

The battle of Cressy was fought 
with Philip of Valois, king of France, 
A. D. 1346. The French are said to 
have had an army of 120,000 men, 
while the number of the English was 
not more than 30,000 : and Edward 
himself only watched the battle from 
a neighbouring hill, that (in his own 
words) his son might ''win his 
spurs;" the gilt spurs, which were 
de distinction of knighthood. Thir- 



ty thousand of the French fell in this 
battle, while the loss of the English 
was very trifling. Among others the 
king of Bohemia was slain, and his 
crest of three ostrich plumes has ever 
since been used by the Princes of 
Wales, with the motto, " Ich Dien," 
I serve. It is said that cannon were 
first used at Cressy, and contributed 
to Edward's success; but this and 
many other battles were mainly gain- 
ed (under Divine Providence) by the 
skill of the English archers, tiie most 
renowned in Europe. 

The battle of Poictiers took place 
about ten years after the victory of 
Cressy. The Black Prince had about 
12,000 men under his command, and 
was met by John, king of France, 
with an army of 60,000. On seeing 
the numbers of the French, the prince 
exclaimed, ** God help us ! it only re- 
mains to fight bravely." Some at- 
tempts were made to prevent blood- 
shed, but John would agree to no- 
thing short of a surrender of the 
prince and a hundred of his knights. 
Edward received this proposal by ex- 
claiming, " God defend the right !" 
and the result of the battle which 
then took place was, that the French 
army was destroyed, and John him- 
self taken prisoner. The mildness 
and generosity with which Edward 
treated the captive king were equal 
to his courage in the field. He 
ascribed his victory to the will of 
God, when he waited on the king at 
the table ; and declared himself, as a 
subject, not entitled to the honour 
of sitting with him. When he brought 
his roysd prisoner into London, he 
rode on a small pony by his side, 
while John was mounted on a noble 
charger. It should be mentioned 
to the lasting honour of this king, 
that having been set free on terms 
which his son was unable to fulfil, 
from the opposition of the French no- 
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bles, John voluntarily gave himself 
up to Edward, observing that if truth 
were banished from the rest of the 
earth, it should have place in the 
bosom of kings. He died in En- 
gland ; but his son, Charles the Wise, 
succeeded in wresting from the En- 
glish most of their foreign posses- 
sions. The Black Prince was him- 
self forced by the state of his health 
to return to England, where he died 
(a, d. 1377,) about a year before his 
father. His health had suffered much 
in a war which he undertook in Spain, 
in support of Pedro the Cruel, who 
little deserved the aid of so chival- 
rous a prince. 

The king did not long survive his 
son : he died a. d. 1377 ; and is said 
to have been shamefully neglected 
in his last moments by his own ser- 
vants. 

The revival of literature made great 
progress in this reign. Chaucer, the 
father of English poetry, passed great 
part of his life at Edward's court. At 
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no period were the principles of 
church architecture better under- 
stood ; and it was chiefly by this king 
that Windsor Castle was built. He 
did much also for the commerce of 
his kingdom, by inviting over Flem- 
ish artisans, whom he settled in Nor- 
folk. It should be mentioned, too, 
that Jrom this reign the Commons 
seem to have sat as a distinct House of 
Parliament. 

It is, however, still more impor- 
tant to observe, that the nullity of 
king John's surrender of his crown 
to the pope was nobly maintain- 
ed by Edward and his Parliament. 
The king was assisted in this manly 
course by the theological attainments 
of Wickliffe, who declared that the 
Scriptures contained all essential 
truth. This pious and learned man 
is reckoned the first of the English 
reformers. 

In the year 1349, the whole of Eu- 
rope was visited by one of the most 
terrible plagues ever known- 



RICHARD II. (OF BOURDEAUX.) 

Bom at Bourdeaux, Buried at Langley in Herts ; but afterwards 
removed to Westminster. Reigned 22 years. From A. d. 1377 

^OA. D. 1399. 



Edwakd was succeeded by his 
grandson Richard, the only son of 
the Black Prince. The new king 
was only in his eleventh year, and 
the heir next in succession to himself 
was the grandchild of Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence ; a son of the late king, 
who died before his father. The sur- 
viving sons of Edward were John of 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaster, Edmund 
Earl of Cambridge, afterwards made 
Duke of York, and Thomas of Wood- 
stock, afterwards Duke of Glou- 
cester. A council of regency was ap- 
pointed, in which the uncles of the 
king had seats ; but certain bishops 
and nobles were associated with 
them. 



The war still lingered on in France, 
and to meet its expenses, a poll-tax 
was raised of three groats a head for 
every person, rich or poor, of fifteen 
years and upwards. At this time the 
lower orders in various parts of Eu- 
rope had been inflamed by the violent 
language of men who dwelt with too 
much reason on the bondage in which 
they were held. In England these 
notions had been spread abroad by a 
priest named John Ball ; and the peo- 
ple lent a ready ear to what agreed so 
well with their cherished traditions of 
the Saxon laws and customs. The 
poll-tax came upon a people in this 
state of mind, like a spark on a pre- 
pared tndn. The first dispute was 
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likely to cause an explosion; and it 
was not long before such a dispute 
arose. The tax was demanded of a 
young girl at Dartford, and refused 
on the ground that she was under the 
age. The brutal collector oflfered a 
gross insult to the girl, and was struck 
down at a blow by her father, who 
was called Wat Tyler, and was sup- 
ported by the people in his bold 
deed. He was soon at the head of a 
vast multitude whom he led to Lon- 
don. Rank, property, and learning 
were denounced. The mob struck off 
the heads of every gentleman or for- 
eigner whom they met. The Temple 
and Savoy Palace were plundered ; 
and while the king proceeded to 
Mile End to meet some of the insur- 
gents, Tyler himself broke into the 
Tower, and murdered the Archbishop 
with other obnoxious persons. In 
this emergency, when a panic seemed 
to have seized the upper classes, the 
king, then only fifteen, behaved with 
remarkable judgment and presence 
of mind. He addressed the mob 
with mildness, and promised them the 
redress of their grievances. 

Richard now ruled with an utter 
disregard to law, and many of the 
nobles, who had more or less joined 
with Gloucester, saw reason to fear 
for their own safety. Among them 
were the Duke of Norfolk and Henry 
Bolinbroke, Duke of Hereford, son of 
John of Gaunt. It seems that Nor- 
folk sounded the other on the means 
of averting their common danger; 
but was betrayed by him to the king, 
and accused of high treason. Richard 
decided that the question should be 



tried by wager of battle; and the 
combatants had actually met in the 
lists, when the king interfered, and 
banished both from England; Nor- 
folk for life, and Hereford for ten 
years. During Bolinbroke's exile his 
father died, and when Henry claimed 
the Dukedom of Lancaster, it was 
unjustly withheld by Richard, who 
seemed to think himself above all 
law. Enraged at this injustice, Bo- 
linbroke landed in Yorkshire with 
sixty followers, and was joined by the 
Earl of Northumberland, together 
with his son, surnamed Hotspur, and 
many others. {See Shakespeare, 
Richard II.) 

When he landed at Ravenspur, 
he gave out that he came only to 
claim his own, though doubtless he 
meant all along to possess himself of 
the crown. Richard after much loss 
of time returned from Ireland to 
crush the rebellion, and landed at 
Milford in Wales ; but finding that 
his subjects deserted him, he surren- 
dered himself to Bolinbroke, by whom 
he was brought to London, and per- 
suaded to resign the crown. Henry 
declared himself king, in full parlia- 
ment, A. D. 1399, by the title of Hen- 
ry IV. He claimed the crown as heir 
to Henry III., on a groundless notion 
that Edmund, from whence he was 
descended, was the eldest son of that 
king, and set aside on account of 
some deformity. This false preten- 
sion was admitted at the time, but 
Henry' s unlawful title was the occa- 
sion of the wars between York and 
Lancaster, which afterwards deso- 
lated the kingdom. 



HENRY IV. (OF BOLINBROKE.) 

Bom at Bolinbroke. Buried at Canterbury, Reigned 14 years. 

From A. D. 1399 to a, d. 1413. 



The dethronement of a prince has 
generally been followed by his mur- 
der : and it is to be feared that the 
case of Richard is no exception to 
this statement. A conspiracy was 



formed in his favour, and its explo- 
sion was rapidly followed by his death 
at Pontefiract Castle. The most prob- 
able account of this deed of darkness 
is, that Sir Piers of Ezton was sent 
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with seven attendants to murder 
him; from one of whom Richard 
snatched a battleaxe, and killed some 
of the others ; but was overpowered 
by numbers. His remains were in- 
terred at Langley, and followed by 
Henry himself; who detained the 
young Earl of March in confinement, 
as being the grandson of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, rightful heir to the 
crown. 

The reign of Henry is little but a 
succession of conspiracies. He was 
soon called to meet Northiunber- 
land and Hotspur in the field, 
who had been so forward in help- 
ing him to mount the throne. 
They formed an alliance with Earl 
Douglas, whom they had taken pri- 
soner in a battle with the Scots at 
Homildon-hill ; and also with Owen 
Glendower, a Welsh chieftain, who 
maintained a lawless independence 
among the mountains of Wades. The 
king defeated these conspirators in 
the Battle of Shrewsbury; but this 
rebellion was only the prelude to 
others, which continually disturbed 
him in the possession of his usurped 
authority. It has also been said that 
he had great anxiety from the charac- 
ter of his eldest son, who gave indeed 
indications at times of the high quali- 
ties which he afterwards showed, but 



addicted himself to low companions 
and pleasures. This opinion has 
perhaps been the less questioned 
from the use which our great drama- 
tist Shakspeare has made of it ; but 
it has been combated with many 
weighty objections. {See Memoirs 
of Henry V. by Rev. J. E. Tyler, 
B. D.) It should, however, be men- 
tioned, that the prince is said on one 
occasion to have drawn his sword on 
Chief Justice Gascoyne, when that 
magistrate refused to release one of 
Henry's riotous companions. The 
judge committed the prince to prison, 
who submitted meekly to the sen- 
tence. It is added, that when the 
king heard of the affair, he exclaimed, 
" Happy is the king who has a judge 
so resolute in executing the law, and 
a son so willing to submit to it.'' 

In this reign was passed a law to 
authorize the burning of heretics. It 
seems probable that Henry, who felt 
the weakness of his title, consented 
to this law in the hope of enlisting on 
his side the clergy, who lost no time 
in carrying out the statute. 

The cares inseparable from royalty 
were in Henry's case embittered by 
remorse of conscience, and undermin- 
ed his health. He died in the forty- 
sixth year of his life, a. d. 1413, and 
I was succeeded by his eldest son. 



HENRY V. (OF MONMOUTH.) 

Bom at Monmouth. Buried at Westminster. Reigned 9 years. 

From A. D. 1413 to a. d. 1422. 



The king was eager to reconquer 
the possessions of his ancestors in 
France, which, notwithstanding the 
victories of Edward, had gradually 
been wrested from the English. 
Henry sailed to the mouth of the 
Seine, where he took the town of 
Harfleur, and divided a vast treasure 
among the soldiers. His army, how- 
ever, being reduced by sickness to 
little more than 12,000 men, he de- 
termined to withdraw to Calais, and 



on his way was met by. the French 
army, amounting to 100,000 men, 
near the castle of Agincourt. His dei 
feat seemed inevitable, and the French 
made so sure of it, that they passed 
the night in revels, and even fixed 
the ransom of Henry and his barons. 
The English employed the time in 
devotional exercises, and Henry went 
from post to post, cheering and in- 
spiriting his men. Hearing an officer 
say that he wished for more men 
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from England, he declared that he 
wished not for one man more. If 
God gave them the victory, the glory 
would be the greater ; and if not, the 
loss to England would be the less. 
The result of the battle was one of 
the most astonishing victories on 
record. The flower of the French 
nobility fell in this fatal field. It is 
computed that 8600 gentlemen were 
slain, while the loss of the English is 
said to have been not more than 
eighty. 

Henry marched to Troyes, where a 
treaty was concluded, by which Hen- 
ry was declared Regent of France 



during the life of Charles VI., whose 
daughter (the princess Katharine) he 
was to marry. He was also declared 
heir to the crown at the death of 
Charles. 

The young queen was brought to 
England, and the joy of the nation 
was at its height, when she gave birth 
to a son at Windsor. 

The queen-dowager afterwards 
married Owen Tudor, a gentleman of 
Wales, by whom she had Edmund, 
Earl of Richmond, and Jasper, Earl 
of Pembroke. The descendants of 
this marriage were destined to sit on 
the throne of England. 



HENRY VI. 

Bom at Windsor, Buried at Chertsey, but removed to Windsor. 
Reigned 39 years. From a. d. 1422 to a. d. 1461. 



The English interest in France 
was managed, after Henry's death, by 
the Duke of Bedford ; in whose ab- 
sence the Duke of Gloucester was 
regarded as protector of the infant 
king in England. Gloucester was a 
favourite with the people, and long 
remembered as ''good Duke Hum- 
phrey ;" but was bitterly opposed by 
Cardinal Beaufort, a son of John of 
Gaimt by Catherine Swynford, whom 
John married at a later period, and 
whose children by that prince were 
made legitimate by Richard II. 

In France, the English were for a 
short time successful against the 
dauphin, who became Charles VII. 
by the death of his father. They had 
laid siege to Orleans, with a view to 
complete t£e conquest of the king- 
dom, when the face of things was 
changed by the appearance of one 
of the most remarkable persons re- 
corded in history. This was Joan of 
Arc, a maiden of humble birth, whe 
believed herself commissioned by 
God to expel the English. Charles 
gladly gave ear to a claim which fa- 
voured his interest ; and by the en- 
thusiasm whidh her presence excited 
in the French, and the terror which 



it spread among the English, she 
succeeded in fulfilling her word, that 
the siege of Orleans should be raised, 
and that Charles should be crowned 
at Rheims. From this time the En- 
glish interest declined. Henry was 
indeed crowned at Paris, and Joan 
herself, having been taken prisoner, 
was cruelly burnt as a sorceress at 
Rouen ; but after the death of the 
Duke of Bedford, a treaty was made 
between Charles and the Duke of 
Burgundy; and notwithstanding the 
skill and courage of Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, the English were finally 
driven out of France, about the year 
1450. 

The popular discontent, which 
arose from the disasters in France 
and mis-government at home, was 
fomented by Richard, Duke of York, 
and broke out in an insurrection, un- 
der an obscure leader, named Jack 
Cade, who defeated the royal forces and 
entered London in triumph, where he 
put to death the Lord Say and others 
of the nobility. His men having quar- 
relled, he was forced to flee, and was 
slain by a gendeman named Iden, in 
Kcait, in whose garden he was hid. 

The Duke of York, who claimed the 
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throne as heir of the Earl of March, 
now raised an army for the avowed 
purpose of reforming the abuses in 
the government. He was met by the 
Duke of Somerset at St. Alban's, and 
a battle took place, in which Somer- 
set, Clifford, and other noblemen 
fell. Finding thcU: his chance of a 
peaceable succession was lessened by 
the birth of a Prince of Wales, York 
at length openly claimed the crown ; 
and a war began between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, which for a 
period of thirty years carried enmity 
and sorrow to every hearthstone in 
England, and cut off successive gene- 
rations of many noble families in the 
field or on the scaffold. It is called 
the War of the Roses, because a white 
rose was the badge of the house of 
York, and a red rose the cognizance 
of the house of Lancaster. During 
these civil wars, the English posses- 
sions on the continent (except Calais) 
were annexed to the French crown ; 
and this loss may be reckoned a real 
gain, among the many evils of these 
contests ; because, when peace came 
back, the undivided care of the gov- 
ernment was given to the true pros- 
perity of the nation. 

The claims of York were supported 
by the powerful family of the Nevilles, 
at the head of which was the Earl of 
Salisbury. His son, the Earl of 
Warwick, who was the greatest lead- 
er of the age, defeated Sie forces of 
Henry at Northampton ; and it was 
agreed in a parliament afterwards 
holden in London, that Henry should 



have the crown for his life, and York 
should be declared his successor. 
The queen Margaret of Anjou how- 
ever, raised an army in the north, 
with which she completely routed the 
Yorkists at Wakefield, where the 
duke himself fell into her hands, and 
his second son, the Earl of Rutland, 
a youth of seventeen, was butchered 
in cold blood by Lord Clifford, in 
revenge for his father's death at St. 
Alban's. It is said that York was 
crowned by his enemies, in derision, 
with a wreath of grass. His head 
was then struck off, and set upon the 
gates of York. (See Shakespeartj 
K, Henry VI.— I. II. III. Parts.) 

He left, however, several sons, of 
whom Edward, the eldest, succeeded 
to his claims. Edward was a prince 
of great courage and ability, as well 
as personal beauty ; but of a licen- 
tious and cruel character. He was 
able to give the queen's forces a total 
defeat at Mortimer's Cross, near 
Hereford ; and though Margaret, on 
the other hand, worsted the Earl of 
Warwick in a second battle at St. Al- 
ban's, and recovered possession of 
her husband's person, she was forced 
to retire, when Edward joined his 
forces to those of Warwick. That 
prince then marched to London, 
where he was received by the citizens, 
and proclaimed king, a. d. 1461. 
Shortly afterwards, his brothers George 
and Richard were created Dukes of 
Clarence and Gloucester. 

IFer the authorities qf this period of 
History, see EngUsh Review, No, 2.] 



EDWARD IV. 

Biom at Bouen, in Normandy, Buried at Windsor, Beigned 
22 years. From A. d. 1461 to a.d. 1483. 



Thb triumphs of the House of 
York appeared to be confirmed by a 
victory gained a few days afterwards 
at Towton in Yorkshire. Edward 
had ordered that no quarter should 
be given, and nearly one half of the 



Lancastrians perished. Margaret with- 
drew to the continent, but, by the 
assistance of Louis XL, was able to 
land in the north the following win- 
ter. She was defeated at Hexham ^ 
and in the course of this campaign, 
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was once seeking concealment in a 
forest with her son, when she was 
met by a robber. Her courage and 
presence of mind saved her from this 
danger. Boldly approaching the 
man, she said, " Friend, I commit to 
thy care the son of good king Hen- 
ry." The outlaw accepted the trust, 
and conducted Margaret and the 
prince to their friends. She again 
withdrew from England ; while Hen- 
ry, after being concealed for a year in 
Lancashire, was betrayed and brought 
to London, where he was treated with 
great indignity, and consigned to the 
Tower. 

It was not long before Warwick 
began to be dissatisfied with the 
prince whom he had seated on the 
throne. He had been sent to France 
to negociate a marriage between Ed- 
ward and the sister- in-law of Louis. 
During his absence it happened that 
the king was struck with the beauty 
of Elizabeth Woodville, Lady Grey, 
and at once made her his queen ; re- 
gardless of the slight which would 
thus be put upon Warwick. The 
estrangement thus occasioned was in- 
creased when the king heaped titles 
and offices on the relatives of the 
queen; and he was himself deeply 
offended at the marriage of the Duke 
of Clarence with one of the Earl's 
daughters. After a time both 
Clarence and Warwick were forced 
to fly the kingdom, and a reconcilia- 
tion took place between them and 
Margaret, cemented by the marriage 
of prince Edward her son with War- 
wick's youngest daughter. Assisted 
by king Louis, the Earl on his return 
to England was joined by vast num- 
bers, and took his measures so ably, 
that Edward in his turn was forced to 
withdraw to Flanders ; while Henry 
was brought from the Tower, and 
walked in procession with the crown 
upon his head to St. PauFs. From 
this time Warwick obtained from the 
people the title of King-maker. No- 
thing could seem more desperate 
than the prospects of Edward; but 
one of the remarkable features in 



these wars is the suddenness with 
which the scene so often changed : 
and so it was in this instance. Ed- 
ward landed with a few followers at 
Ravenspur, where Bolinbroke had 
landed about seventy years before; 
and, like him, professed that he came 
only to claim his inheritance. York 
opened its gates to him ; he was re- 
joined by Clarence ; and having been 
received in London, he there pos- 
sessed himself again of Henry's per- 
son, and resumed the royal title. He 
then advanced to meet Warwick at 
Bamet, where a battle took place on 
Easter-Day (1471), in which War- 
wick fell, and Edward was completely 
victorious. This was soon followed 
by another with the same result at 
Tewkesbury against Margaret, who 
had received the news of the battle 
of Bamet on her landing. She was 
taken prisoner, together with her son. 
The prince, being asked by the king 
what had brought him to England, 
replied, ** I came to recover my fa- 
ther's kingdom." Edward struck 
him in the face with his gauntlet, 
and the noble youth was killed by the 
swords of Clarence and Gloucester, 
the Lord Hastings, and others. 

The remainder of Edward's reign 
was little more than a course of 
cruelty and licentiousness. Margaret 
was ransomed by the king of France, 
but Henry was put to death in the 
Tower (as was supposed) by the 
Duke of Gloucester, who succeeded 
also in awakening suspicions in Ed- 
ward's mind against Clarence, which 
led to the arrest of that prince. 
Being condemned to death on a 
charge of treason, he was killed in the 
Tower, as is commonly said, by 
being drowned in a butt of malm- 
sey. 

The dissipated habits of Edward 
were doubtless fatal to his health, 
and he died (1483) in the forty-se- 
cond year of his age; leaving two 
sons, Edward, Prince of Wales, and 
Richard, Duke of York, and five 
daught^s. 
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EDWARD V. 

Bom in the Sanctuary at Westminster, Buried (it is believed) in 
the Chapel of the Tower, Reigned from April 9th, a. d. 1483, 

to June 26th, in the same year. 



The new king, who was only in 
his thirteenth year when his father 
died, was at Ludlow, under the care 
of his uncle Lord Rivers. Being 
sent for to London, he was escorted 
by that lord ; and on his way was met 
by the Duke of Gloucester. The 
duke professed much loyalty to his 
nephew, but arrested Rivers, and 



Lord Grey, a son of Edward^s queen 
by her first husband. On hearing of 
this arrest, the queen took sanctuary 
at Westminster, with the Duke of 
York and Lord Dorset (her sons) and 
her five daughters. The king was 
conducted to the Tower, and Glouces- 
ter was declared protector. 



RICHARD III. 

Born at Fotheringay, Buried at Leicester. Reigned 2 years. 

From A. D. 1483 to a.d. 1485. 



Richard soon filled up the mea- 
sure of his guilt by the murder of his 
nephews. They were smothered in 
their sleep by Sir James Tyrrel and 
two other ruffians. The king had 
scarcely gained the crown by these 
unequalled crimes, when a plot was 
formed to deprive him of it ; at the 
head of which was the very Duke of 
Buckingham, who had helped him to 
seize it ; and who seems to have been 
dissatisfied with the reward of his 
treason. He was himself a descen- 
dant of Edward III., and might have 
shown some title to the crown on his 
own account. The plan, however, by 
which he hoped to avenge himself on 
Richard was, to unite the houses of 
Lancaster and York by the marriage 
of Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
with Elizabeth, the daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. Henry, who was residing 
at the court of Bretagne, was de- 
scended from John of Gaunt, by his 
mother, the Lady Margaret Beau- 
fort; at this time the wife of Lord 



Stanley, her second husband. He 
was the last surviving prince of the 
line of Lancaster, and though the 
title of the Beaufort family was very 
questionable, Henry was looked upon 
as the representative of the Lancas- 
trian claim. 

The first result of this plot was dis- 
astrous. Henry sailed from St. Malo, 
and was driven back by tempests. 
A great flood in the Severn, which 
lasted for ten days, dispersed the 
forces of Buckingham; and having 
been betrayed by an old servant, 
with whom he took refuge, he was 
seized and beheaded at Salisbury. 

Richmond, however, succeeded, on 
his next attempt, in landing at Mil. 
ford Haven, and having marched into 
the heart of the kingdom, was met 
by Richard near Bosworth, in Leices- 
tershire. A battle took place, in which 
Lord Stanley went over to his son-in- 
law, and Richard, seeing that all was 
lost, rushed into the thickest of the 
fight, and was sUin. His crown wa^ 
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HENRY VII. 

Bom at Pembroke, Buried in Westminster Abbey, Reigned 24 
years. From a. d. 1485 to a. d. 1509. 



Henky would probably have met 
with more opposition, had it not been 
understood that he was to many 
Elizabeth of York. He was himsdf 
unwilling to owe his crown to her 
title, and the marriage did not take 
place till after his own coronation. 

A youth named Lambert Simnel 
was taught by a crafty priest to per- 
sonate the Earl of Warwick, who was 
said to have escaped from the Tower. 
Simnel was taken to Ireland, and his 
claims were acknowledged by many 
noblemen in that island. The king 
produced the real earl, but SimnePs 
cause was supported by the Earl of 
Lincoln, the son of another of Ed- 
ward's sisters, who succeeded in rais- 
ing some troops. A battle took place 
at Stoke, near Newark, in which 
Lincoln was slain, and Simnel taken 
prisoner. He was made a scullion 
in the royal kitchen. 

Another imposture of the same kind 
was contrived a few years after. It 
was given out that Richard Duke of 
York had escaped from the Tower, 
and a young man, named Perkin 



Warbeck, was persuaded to assumei 
his character. The Duchess of Bur- 
gundy saluted the impostor as " the 
White Rose of England;" the King 
of Scots received him with all honour, 
and gave him the hand of his own 
relative, the Lady Catherine Gordon. 
Warbeck afterwards landed in Corn- 
wall, but being met by the royal 
forces, he secretly withdrew, and took 
sanctuary at Beaulieu, in Hants. He 
was at length committed to the 
Tower, where he persuaded the Earl 
of Warwick to join him in attempting 
an escape. The plot was discovered, 
and Warbeck was hung at Tyburn, 
and the earl soon afterwards behead- 
ed on Tower Hill. The king also 
married his eldest daughter (Marga- 
ret) to James IV., King of Scotland. 

The king died in the year 1509, 
and was succeeded by Henry, hie 
only surviving son. In this reign the 
New World was discovered by Co- 
lumbus, a native of Genoa, in the 
service of Ferdinand and Isabella, of 
Spain, 1492 a. d. 



HENRY VIII. 



Born at Greenwich, Buried at Windsor, Reigned 38 years. 

From A. D. 1509 to a. d. 1547. 



The young king was handsome in 
person, and popular and jovial in his 
manners. He had been carefully 
educated, and not only excelled in 
martial exercises, but had acquired 
considerable scholarship, and was 
well read in the writings of the school 



divines. His marriage with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, his brother's widow, 
was celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence ; and his passion for pageantry 
and pleasure contrasted favourably 
in the opinicm of his subjects with 
the avarice of his father, whoie 
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agents (Empson and Dudley) were 
now tried and executed. 

In the year 1513, the Earl of Sur- 
rey gave the Scots one of the most 
disastrous defeats they ^ver sustain- 
ed, in the battle of Flodden Field. 
James IV., who had taken part with 
Louis against his brother-in-law, was 
Blain in this battle, with many of his 
principal nobles. His son (now James 
V.) was at this time an infant. On 
the peace which followed, Henry gave 
his sister Mary in marriage to Louis 
XII., who died three months after 
his nuptials, and was succeeded by 
Francis I. Mary then married the 
Duke of Suffolk, to whom she had 
been attached before. 

The king at this time lavished his 
favour on Thomas Wolsey, the son, 
as was said, of a butcher at Ipswich, 
who from his talents for business had 
been brought forward in the last 
reign, and, though in holy orders, 
was no less useful to Henry in affairs 
of state, than welcome as the asso- 
ciate and minister of his pleasures. 
He became chancellor of England as 
well as Archbishop of York, was 
made a cardinal by the pope, and en- 
joyed an enormous revenue, with 
which he lived in royal state. His 
good ofSces with the king were sought 
both by Francis I. and by the Em- 
peror Charles V., (who was also King 
of Spain,) the two most powerful 
sovereigns in Europe. 

Henry had long lived happily with 
his queen, and they had one surviving 
child, the Princess Mary. He now 
professed to have scruples of con- 
science as to the lawfulness of his 
marriage with the widow of his bro- 
ther; and it must be owned, that 
the prohibition of such unions, con- 
tained in the Levitical law, had been 
adopted into the code of most Chris- 
tian nations. The king's scruples 
were, doubtless, kept alive by an at- 
tachment he had formed to Anne 
Boleyn, a lady of remarkable wit and 
beauty in Queen Catherine's court. 
He applied to Rome for a divorce, 
and the pope (Clement VII.) had 
thus to choose between offending the 
emperor, who was Catherine's ne- 
phew, and whose power he had par- 



ticular reason to fear, and on the 
other hand provoking a prince of 
Henry's violent passions to place 
himself at the head of the Protes- 
tants, the name by which the Ger- 
man reformers were soon afterwards 
designated, from protesting (1529) 
against a decree of the empire, for- 
bidding innovation in religion. Car- 
dinal Campeggio was sent to Eng- 
land for the avowed purpose of for- 
warding the divorce, but with secret 
instructions to delay it ; and the king 
was so little satisfied with Wolsey's 
conduct in the affair, that he dismiss- 
ed his favourite from court, and 
seized his palace at York Place, since 
named Whitehall. Wolsey withdrew 
to his diocese, but was soon arrested 
on a charge of treason, and his deep 
mortification at his downfall brought 
on a dangerous illness. 

{The Reformation commenced m 
thie reigHf on which see next Lecture.) 

It was resolved to suppress the 
monasteries, and Cromwell, with the 
title of vicar- general, was employed 
in this work. They were, doubtless, 
the strongholds of Roman error, and 
many shameful abuses were brought 
to light by the inquiries which took 
place. Their suppression, however, 
was a great loss to the poor, who had 
ever found help and comfort from 
the religious houses, which in the 
lawless periods of English history 
had been a refuge for the weak, and 
a home for mourners ; and it is deep- 
ly to be lamented, that the revenues 
obtained by their suppression were 
not applied to the promotion of re- 
ligion and learning. Five new bish- 
oprics were indeed slenderly pro- 
vided for, and two colleges were 
founded, but the greater part of the 
revenue was bestowed on Henry's 
rapacious courtiers. 

The king soon became weary of 
Queen Anne, and his affections fixed 
themselves on Jane Seymour, a lady 
in her court. The gaiety of Anne's 
manners gave occasion for a charge 
against her of unfaithfulness to her hus- 
band, and she was beheaded in the 
Tower within little more than two 
years after her marriage. On the 
day after her execution the king mar- 
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ried Jane Seymour, who died within 
a year, after giving birth to a son, 
who was afterwards Edward VI. 
Anne Boleyn left a daughter, the 
Princess Elizabeth. 

Henry's next wife was the Princess 
Anne of Cleves. He was so disap- 
pointed with her person, that he 
could scarcely be persuaded to marry 
her, and soon applied for a divorce, 
which was granted by his obsequious 
clergy. Nothing can more show the 
subserviency of those about him to 
his caprice; unless it be an act of 
parliament, which gave to his procla- 
mations the force of law. The mar- 
riage of Anne of Cleves had been ad- 



vised by Cromwell, and led to his 
disgrace and death. The king was 
highly indignant with his minister, 
and sent him to the Tower, where he 
was beheaded, 1540. 

Henry immediately married the 
Lady Catherine Howard, who was 
soon discovered to be a woman of 
abandoned character, and was exe- 
cuted, with several persons concerned 
in her guilt. His last wife was 
Catherine Parr, who was more than 
once in great danger from her attach- 
ment to the reformed religion, but by 
her prudence was enabled to lull the 
irritation of her husband, whom she 
survived. 



EDWARD VI. 

Born at Hampton Court, Buried in Westminster Abbey, Reigned 
6 years. From a. d. 1547 to a. d. 1553. 



Edward was little more than nine 
years old when he became king. He 
had been trained in the principles of 
the reformed religion, and while his 
intelligence w£is beyond his years, 
his early piety was a pattern to all 
around him. When the three swords 
were (as was usual) carried before 
him at his coronation, he said, 
" There is yet one wanting," and 
called for a Bible. " For," said he, 
"that is the sword of the Spirit, 
" without which we are nothing." His 
uncle, who became Duke of Somer- 
set, and was declared Protector, was 
a firm friend to the Reformation, 
which was now zealously promoted. 

The Protector's brother had been 
made high admiral, with the title of 
Lord Seymour. He had also mar- 
ried Queen Catherine Parr, but was 
jealous of Somerset, and tried to un- 
dermine his power. When his aim 
became too plain, he was tried and 
executed by his brother's order, on a 
charge of treason. The influence, 
however, of the Protector began to 
decline. His concessions to the peo- 
ple had displeased the nobles; and 
his ambition led him to grasp at more 



power than any subject had enjoyed. 
He had also begun to build the pal- 
ace in the strand, which is still csdled 
Somerset House, by most shameful 
and sacrilegious appropriations of 
Church Property. His chief enemy 
was Dudley, who became Duke of 
Northumberland, and by his influ- 
ence he was forced to give up his of- 
fice, and was severely fined. Having 
afterwards unguardedly used some 
violent words, he was tried for high 
treason, and beheaded in the Tower, 
to the great grief of the people. 

The health of the young king now 
rapidly declined, and Northumber- 
land induced him to alter the succes- 
sion to the throne, with a view to the 
aggrandizement of his own family. 
The Ladies Mary and Elizabeth had 
both been named in their father's 
will to succeed after their brother, 
but had previously been declared il- 
legitimate by act of Parliament ; and 
as Mary was firmly attached to the 
Church of Rome, the young king was 
easily worked upon to take advantage 
of that act, and appoint a successor 
from the family of his aunt the Queen 
of France by the Duke of Suffolk. 
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The person thus appointed was the 
Lady Jane Grey, whom Northumber- 
land had contrived to marry to his 
son, Lord Guildford Dudley. The 
king required his councillors to sign 
the devise in Lady Jane*s favour ; 
and Cranmer, among the rest, reluc- 
tantly put his hand to it. Edward 
breathed his last, July 6th, 1553. 
Shortly before his death, he had been 
80 moved by a sermon of Bishop 
Ridley on the duty of providing for 
the poor, that he sent for him, and 



with tears desired his advice in the 
fulfilment of that duty. The result 
of that advice was the foundation of 
Christ' Hospital, for the education 
of poor children ; St. Thomas' and 
Bartholomew's, for the relief of the 
sick ; and Bridewell, for the correc- 
tion of the vicious. Almost his 
closing words were, " O Lord God, 
deliver this realm from papistry, and 
maintain the true religion, that I and 
my people may praise Thy name, for 
Jesus Christ's sake." 



MARY. 



Bo?'n at Greenioich. Buried at Westminster, Reigned 5 years. 

From A.D. 1553 to a. d. 1558. 



The attempt of Northumberland to 
secure the crown for his daughter-in- 
law was utterly unsuccessfiJ. The 
Lady Jane was indeed proclaimed, 
and conducted to the Tower (as was 
usual) with a view to her coronation. 
The true principle of succession was, 
however, now too well established in 
public opinion to be thus set aside, 
and the right of Mary was so univer- 
sally acknowledged, that she entered 
London without opposition. North- 
umberland was beheaded, after 
showing himself as abject in adversi- 
ty as he had been insolent in pros- 
perity. The Lady Jane and her hus- 
band (of whom neither was more 
than seventeen) were imprisoned, 
but their lives were spared for about 
a year. Upon an insurrection, which 
was headed by Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the warrant was issued for their exe- 
cution. Lord Guildford suffered first, 
and the Lady Jane saw from a win- 
dow her husband's headless trunk, 
as it was carried back in a cart. She 
died with an admirable meekness and 
piety, and it may be believed that a 
spirit, of which no earthly crown was 
worthy, was thus summoned to a far 
more glorious inheritance. 

This execution betokened the stern 



and cruel disposition which will ever 
be assigned to Mary in English his- 
tory. She was, indeed, sincerely de- 
vout, and possessed many high and 
noble qualities ; nor must we forget 
the reason she had to view the Re- 
formation with dislike, from all the 
misery of which it had been made 
the instrument to her mother Queen 
Catherine and herself. With every 
allowance, however, her character 
must be viewed as an instance of the 
dreadful effects of that bigotry and 
intolerance, which have disgraced^the 
Roman Church far more than any 
other in Christendom. 

The only other event of much note 
besides the persecution of the Pro- 
testants in this reign was the loss of 
Calais, in a war in which Mary had 
been induced to engage by her hus- 
band. She was deeply afflicted at 
this loss, and declared that at her 
death the name of Calais would be 
found engraven on her heart. Her 
health had never been strong, and 
she was constitutionally melancholy. 
Soon after her accession she had been 
afflicted with dropsy, and died of that 
complaint, 1558 ; nor was her death 
much regretted even by the Roma- 
nists. 
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ELIZABETH. 



Born at Gheenwich, Buried at Westminster, Reigned 45 years. 

From A. D. 1558 to a. d. 1603. 



Elizabeth was at Hatfield, in 
Hertfordshire, at the time of her sis- 
ter's death. 

Her accession was hailed with joy 
by the whole nation ; especially as 
she was known to be attached to the 
Reformed Religion, which she took 
measures to re-establish. Her chief 
advisers were the great statesmen 
Sir William Cecil, whom she after- 
wards made Lord Burleigh, and Mat- 
thew Parker, who was consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and was 
a prelate of great piety and judg' 
ment The Liturgy, as contained in 
the second book of King Edward, 
was adopted ; and the Thirty-nine 
Articles of religion were agreed, 
upon. 

During the reign of Mary, many 
of the English Protestants had fled 
to Switzerland and Germany, and 
there imbibed the views of the for- 
eign reformers, who, in their zeal 
against Romanism, objected to many 
rites and usages which the Church of 
England had retained. On the re- 
turn of these persons to England, 
they were clamorous for more exten- 
sive changes than Cranmer and his 
fellow-sufferers had made ; and it re- 
quired much firmness and judgment 
on the part of Elizabeth and her ad- 
visers to preserve the mild and 
moderate character of the English 
Church. The party which held &ese 
views began to be called Puritans; 
and we shall see to what evils their 
narrow and self-sufficient temper led 
in the following reigns. Much of 
the division in religious opinions 
which still exists in England is the 
fruit of seeds which were sown at 
this time. 

The Romanists seem generally to 
have acquiesced in the reforms which 
Elizabeth brought in ; nor did they 
cease to attend the authorized servi- 



ces of the Church till the year 1570, 
when the Queen was excommunicated 
by the pope. This is a fact, which it 
is well to bear in mind. 

A tragedy now took place in Scot- 
land, in which Mary's fair fame has 
been implicated, but as it would ap- 
pear from original letters in the Li- 
brary of S. Petersburgh, unjustly so. 
She had removed her husband, who 
was indisposed, to a lone house, 
which was blown up a few hours af- 
ter she had herself left it; and the 
unfortunate prince was found dead in 
the fields at a little distance. Mary 
shortly afterwards gave her band to 
the Lord Bothwell, of whose share in 
the murder of Darnley there can be 
no doubt, though Mary disbelieved 
it. The Scottish nobles were roused 
to action by this dreadful event. 
Bothwell was forced to fly the king- 
dom, and Mary was confined in 
Loch-Leven castle ; while her son 
was proclaimed James VL, under the 
regency of the Earl of Murray, a 
natural son of his grandfather. The 
queen escaped from Loch-Leven, but 
was defeated at Langside, and resolv- 
ed to cross the borders, and place 
herself in Elizabeth's hands. The 
English council determined that she 
should be detained; an injustice, 
which this conduct of Mary,, however 
culpable, could not excuse ; and they 
gained her reluctant consent to an 
examination into the charges against 
her, yfhich took place at York. 

There can be no doubt that a con- 
spiracy, in which the court of France 
was involved, had been formed by the 
pope and the king of Spain for the 
destruction of Elizabeth, tiie elevation 
of Mary to the throne, and the over- 
throw of the Protestant religion in 
England and on the continent. A 
most atrocious massacre of the Pro- 
testants took place at Paris on the 
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eve of St. Bartholomew 1572; and, 
the queen having been excommuni- 
cated, many Romanists believed it 
would be a meritorious act to mur- 
der her. Monks of the order of the 
Jesuits (which was established in this 
century) arrived in England, and un- 
der their influence plots were laid 
against the queen. Tlic most serious 
of these was headed by Antony Bab- 
ington and six other young men of 
gentle birth ; of whose guilty pur- 
pose there can be little doubt that 
Maiy was aware. These conspiracies 
were detected by the sagacity of Wal- 
singham. It was at length determin- 
ed to put Mary on her trial for en- 
couraging these treastms, and the un- 
happy queen was found guilty by a 
commission, before which she appear- 
ed at Fotheringay in Northampton- 
shire, 1586. In no act of her life did 
Elizabeth show so much hesitation 
and (it is to be feared) so much du- 
plicity as in signing the warrant for 
Mary's execution. The warrant was 
at length issued, and Mary was be- 
headed in the hall of Fotheringay 
castle. Her behaviour in these try- 
ing scenes was marked not only by 
much dignity and firmness, but also 
by many indications of sincere piety ; 
and though her memory must ever 
be loaded with much that is doubt- 
ful, yet the judgment of posterity on 
the treatment which she met with 
has not been favourable to Eliza- 
beth. 

During a great part of this reign a 
sanguinary struggle against the King 
of Spain had been going on in the 
Netherlands, which ended in the in- 
dependence of the Dutch. Elizabeth 
assisted them with her troops under 
the Earl of Leicester, who showed 
very little ability for his office. Dur- 
ing these wars the young Sir Philip 
Sydney received his mortal wound. 
He was the flower of the English 
court, and in mind as well as person 
seemed to realize the idea of chival- 
rous and unblemished beauty. When 
carried from the field, he asked for 
water ; but seeing a wounded sol- 
dier look wistfully at it, as he raised 



it to his lips, he handed it to him, 
saying, " Thy necessity is greater than 
mine." 

To avenge himself on Elizabeth for 
thus aiding his revolted subjects, and 
also for the execution of Mary, the 
King of Spain prepared a fleet for the 
invasion of England, which he named 
the Invincible Armada. 

It pleased God to scatter this vain- 
glorious Armada by a storm, in which 
many ships were lost ; and the rest 
were chased by the English fleet, 
even to the Northern seas. A small 
remnant only returned to Spain. 
The queen gave thanks in St. Paul's 
for the deliverance of her kingdom 
from this danger; and the English 
afterwards attacked the Spanish 
coasts. The city of Cadiz was taken 
and burnt by an armament, in which 
the Earl of Essex and Sir Walter 
Raleigh bore command. The latter 
had at one time been much noticed 
by the queen, and led an expedition 
to South America, of which he pub- 
lished a remarkable account. 

She died in the 70th year of her 
age, A. D. 1603, after indicating (as 
was said) that the King of Scots was 
to be her successor. 

Like all the sovereigns of the Tu- 
dor family, she ruled both court and 
kingdom with a sway little less arbi- 
trary than the rule of Eastern des- 
pots. The power of the nobles had 
been much broken in the wars of the 
Roses, and the influence of the com- 
mons had not yet reached its full 
growth. Her reign is however one 
of the most glorious periods in En- 
glish history. Commerce and agri- 
culture revived under her wise en- 
actments, and towards the close of 
her reign the law for the mainten- 
ance of the poor was passed, which 
ever must be viewed as a great na- 
tional provision for the destitute and 
afflicted. The literature of England 
shone forth with unexampled bright- 
ness. Shakspeare and Spenser, 
among our poets, and Jewel and 
Hooker among our divines, are still 
the pride of English literature. 



By the same Editor. 
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